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Comparing with the Master Speaker 


“They know the Master Speaker is perfect. The one that’s being tested has to be perfect, too” 


Two boy explorers 
in a radio factory 


Cuaprer VII— Testing the Radio Speakers 
Dear Dap: 


ou ought to see how they assemble Radio 
Speakers in the Atwater Kent factory. It’s 
just like automobiles in Detroit. 

There’s one man does nothing but glue rings of 
felt to the bottoms of Speakers. Another puts in 
a rubber gasket and then the diaphragm that 
makes the sound when your set is turned on. Did 
you know the sound comes from the vibration of 


a sheet of silicon steel which is so thin that when. 


you hold it up edgewise you can hardly see any- 
thing at all? 

As soon as the diaphragm assembler finishes his 
job, he puts the speaker back on an endless belt 
and it slides along to the next man who slips in a 
steel washer and a round spring with humps in it. 

This spring is made of phosphor bronze. It’s 
awfully important. It presses against the dia- 
phragm and keeps it in adjustment. So, even if a 
rubber gasket shrinks, as it might do after a while, 
you will get the same beautiful tone from the 
Speaker year after year. 
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Well, when the pieces of the sound box—they 
call it a “reproducing unit”—are all put together 
in the base of the speaker, then the tests come. 
Believe me, some tests! 

You might think the testers could tell every- 
thing they wanted to know about a Speaker just 
by listening to it. They do listen—but that’s only 
one of seven tests. The others are electrical. 

You see, a tester has got to know whether the 
magnet that makes the diaphragm vibrate is 
strong enough and not too strong, whether it’s 
taking just the right electric current and not too 
much—and a lot of other things that hadn’t oc- 
curred to Howard and me. So A jiggles switches 
back and forth and watches a little dial that tells 
him the whole story. 

Then he puts two speakers near together and 
cocks his ear while he throws the current back and 
forth from one to the other. One is a Master 


Write for illustrated booklet 
of Atwater Kent Radio. 


Prices slightly higher 
from the Rockies west, 
and in Canada, 





Model 35, six-tube receiver, 
shielded cabinet, less tubes 
and batteries, but with bat- 
tery cable attached, $70.00 


Model H Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
line finish, $21.00 


Model L Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
line finish, $16.00 
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Speaker, which they know is perfect. The other is 
the Speaker that’s being tested, and it has to be 
perfect, too. 

An orchestra was playing so loud you could hear 
it all over the factory, but the tester kept sticking 
his head farther into the speaker. He said he was 
looking for bugs. 

“Hear anything wrong, boys?” he asked us. We 
cocked our ears, too, but everything seemed OK. 

“Oh, well,” the tester said. “I suppose most 
people wouldn’t notice it, but the drum in the or- 
chestra seems muffled. That will never do. This 
is a dance, not a funeral. Did you know that about 
the hardest thing a Speaker has to do is to repro- 
duce drum-beats clearly? But ours do it—if they 
don’t they never get out of the factory. Our Speak- 
ers have to be clear on every note—high, low and 
middle—of every instrument and every sort of 
voice, or they’re not fit to bear Atwater Kent’s 
name.” , 

He put the Speaker aside, and pretty soon a boy 
came and took it back up the line to have a new 
sound box put in. 

When the tester snorted at another Speaker that 
seemed all right to me, I asked him what was 
wrong. 

“Distortion,” he said. “Probably a speck of 
steel has slipped in. beside the magnet. Don’t you 
notice the tone is.a little fuzzy?” 

I had to tell him I didn’t. “Then you'll never 
get my job,” he said. “A tester has to have ears 
like an antelope—or like a detective.” ‘ 

So he sent the Speaker back to have new mag- 
nets installed, and fed the perfect Speakers to the 
endless belt. What happens to them next would 
give you a thrill, Dad. Will tell 
you about it when I see you. 


Your aff’ te son, 


* 3 * * 


(Jack’s next letter will appear in the November Boys’ Life) 


For Mother and Dad 


A wonderful piece of mechanism is a Radio Speaker. Upon it 
you depend for accurate re-creation of music and speech exactly 
as they were broadcast. It is the voice of the receiving set. It 
can make or mar good reception. 


The boys, as they roamed through our factory, found out 
some of the reasons for the excellence of Atwater Kent Radio 
Speakers. Not only are our Radio Speakers properly designed 
and painstakingly manufactured—they are also subjected to 
tests and inspections which make it impossible for anything 
less than a perfect instrument to leave the factory. 

Every Radio Speaker we ship is as good as our Master 
Speaker. It has to be. Thus you are assured that your At- 
water Kent Radio Speaker, bought from any Atwater Kent 
dealer, is as good as every other one that comes from this fac- 
tory—as good as can be made. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COM PANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4798 Wissanickon AVENUE ° PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
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| MUTINY ON THE 
HIGH SEAS! 


Finnegan, flushed with rum, 
made arush for the Captain! 


HEN things happened fast on board the 

Flying Spray. The now frenzied muti- 
neers, thirsting for more blood, surged along 
the main deck scrambling over the sheets and 
braces thrown from the belaying pins in the 
fierce melee and now scattered over the deck 
in a tangled mass crimsoned by the blood of the 
loyal few whostill stood around the “Old Man.” 


THE MUTINY OF THE FLYING SPRAY 
By Arthur Hunt Chute 
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Lawry Curtis and Tug Wilson started out in their dory for 
adventure—and they got it! 


When they were hauled aboard the Flying Spray from a 
rough sea in the black of night little did they dream that later 
they would play a prominent part in defending the captain 
against a swarthy crew filled with a lust for gold. But they were red- 
blooded fellows with a craving for excitement and ready for any emergency. 


| BEGINNING NEXT MONTH 


You won’t want to miss a single installment of this seven-part serial crammed full of the 
thrilling happenings that could be expected when a hurriedly recruited crew of yellow- 
streaked ‘“‘wharf-rats’” ship aboard a vessel laden with gold.  slecetmatenteniestantanioniententententontantentontanenententententan 


6 Months for $1.00—2 Years for $3.50 


You'll be at high tension from beginning to end and as 
!/ installment follows installment you'll be more and more 
anxious to find out how these two fellows fared in their 
back-to-the-wall stand with the captain and the ship’s officers. 
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Subscribe now and get this and the many 
other just as good things coming in BOYS’ LIFE 
in the next twelve month. 
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the special Remington process so that it will retain a keen, durable edge. Just see how 
beautifully it is finished and how perfectly it is balanced. 


Equally ideal for its purposes is the Remington “Official Knife—Boy Scouts of America,” 
strongly made and designed for a wide variety of uses. It has the stamp of approval of the 
greatest boys’ organization in the world—The Boy Scouts. Boys, those are real knives and 
you will enjoy them every day you’re in the open. Ask your dealer to show them to you. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 
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The New 
Remington 
Outdoor Knives 
with Sheaths 
Beautifully finished 
and perfectly bal- 
anced. Various styles 
and lengths. Blades are 
extra heavy gauge with 
knurled backs; correctly 
shaped for practical service 
incamp. Full length handles 
fit the hand and assure a firm 
gtip. Sheaths of extra heavy 
leather, stitched and riveted, with lock- 
tite clasps. No. RH134 has 5-inch 
Stainless Steel blade, blood rustless, 


, y “ 
fREMINGTON 
Scout Edwin Johnson, AWARD 
Ruthton, Minn. FOR 
MEROISM afte 
I 
» fig 
Be Properly Equipped For Outdoor Fun | = 601 Meat For uero1sm : 
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: SMALL BOY, wearing water-wings, ‘ 
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Op outdoors is a grand thing when you’re properly equipped to enjoy it. hed floated cut to the center of a las 
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You need a rifle and a couple of good knives—a sheath knife to hang on your rong es vant ke mem - 
avy work a sturdy pocket knife suited to the varied at hey Mtl rm yee sos yeas rid 
belt in — for a '™ ork and a sturdy p - the lad became frightened and tried to ‘ 
needs of a camp or hike. swim back to shore. The wings slipped ful 
And when you are getting them you should get the best make—you'll be glad off and the boy had gone down for the M 
you did in the long run. third time when Edwin Johnson reached “sg 
fl d bie h ee aN his side. With the aid of a companion, 
Expert riflemen and big aay BRSETS WEE Sem yOu b f aaniadlll ah young Johnson got the boy safely toshore fee 
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has been famous for more than a century—since before your grandfather but only after a struggle during which all Br 
was born. three nearly lost their lives. For his cour- Hi 
The Remington Model 12, hammerless, take-down reveating rifle will fill your age Edwin was awarded a gold medal. pt 
every requirement for target work or small game. It is deadly accurate, easy to yo 
aimand handle, and so solidly built that it will last indefinitely with proper care. ‘a 
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Remington— Model 12, Hammerless, Take-down, “ 
.22 Calibre Repeating Rifle. I 
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Remington—Model 6. Single-shot, Take-down 

Rifle. Made in either .22 or .32 calibre. re 
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.22 Short Lesmok .32 Long Lesmok .22 Long-rifle Palma h 
Remington Small-bore Cartridges hold the world’s record for target shooting. Obl Kel be fl 
Scouts of America.” C 
Just Handle A Sheath Knife Once : 

Ask your dealer to let you handle a Remington Sheath Knife. The first glance will tell — t 
you what a humdinger it is. The handle snuggles into the curve of your hand and gives . 
you a real grip. Its heavy blade is made from the best steel, thoroughly tempered by k 
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Rifles Ammunition 


and sells at a slightly higher price. 
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The Enemy’s Goal 


PART I 


ss OME on, snap out of it! The coach says you 
birds must show more pep. This is a fine prec- 
edent to set on the first night of football practice! 
What you guys think you’re dolling up for—an 
afternoon tea?” 

It was good-natured Beef Mellon talking and his bulky 
figure comfortably filled the outer door to the Milford High 
locker room as he called inside to fellow team-mates, busy 
dressing. 

“Now don’t be getting sarcastic!” warned Jim Hemming, 
last year’s right end, “just because you were rated the best 
center in the State and we took a notion to elect you captain 
is no reason for you to get on and ride. We refuse to be 
ridden!” 

“That’s telling him!” seconded Stuffy Owen, last year’s 
fullback. ‘‘How’d you get into your togs so quick, anyway? 
Must have had ’em all sorted before hand!” 

“System,” grinned Beef, leaning against the doorjamb. 
“System!” 

“Bah!” snorted Pepper Lawton, last year’s quarterback, 
feeling around inside his locker. ‘Luck, that’s all! Say, 
Brick, seen anything of my other shoe?” 

Brick Mitchell, third member of what had been Milford 
High’s famous Freshman trio, glanced up from his own 
troubles with a frown. ‘‘Naw, what would I be doing with 
your other shoe? Have you seen anything of my jersey?” 

“Never mind all your duds, gang,” pleaded Captain Mellon. 
“Get out for roll call the way you are. There’s not going to 
be any dress parade to-day!” 

“You should hand us ¢hat line!” reprimanded Merle Con- 
way, last year’s right half. ‘You who’ve even got your 
shoulder pads on!” 

“How sweet J’d look trotting out for roll call!” scoffed 
Joe Kline, last year’s left tackle. ‘Me, who’s got no pants?” 

Howls of laughter at this! 


“Tve an extra pair,’’ 
obliged Beef. 
“No, thanks!” 


refused Joe, em- 
phatically, ‘‘I 
don’t wear 
tents!” More 
howls! 

“Well, I like 
thatl” objected 
Captain Mellon 
with all his two 
hundred and 
twenty pounds. 
“So that’s the 
kind of  grati- <iry. 


tude!” SLE 
_— : 


aw 


“Doesn’t have 
anything to do 
with gratitude,” 
interrupea Mil- 
ford’s left tackle. 
“Tt’s latitude, 
Man,—latitudel I’d feel about as much at 
home in your pants as a giraffe would feel wear- 
ing one of my collars!” 

The captain of Milford High’s football team 
looked down upon his pant-less team-member 
with an injured expression. 

“T don’t see the connection at all,” he said, 
finally. “‘Where’d you ever get the idea that I 
was suggesting for you to wear my pants around your neck?” 

Three pairs of hands laid hold of Beef Mellon, none too 
gently. The hands were owned by Stuffy, Pepper and Brick, 
respectively, and together they formed the motive force 
which propelled the resisting team captain out of the locker 
room into the crisp air of a late autumn afternoon. This done 
the three turned about to finish dressing as sympathetic 
comrades broke into cheers. 
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By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


“Yea, Big Three, Yea!” 

“Fellow members,” addressed Joe Kline, with a grateful 
glance in the direction of the Big Three, ‘“‘I call upon you to 
lament over your failure to elect Stuffy Owen captain in place 
of Beef. Stuffy should never have been permitted to duck 
this honor. Witness how we are being insulted and brow- 
beaten by that big piece of cheese who——!” 

‘“How’s that, brother Kline?” asked a sweetly nice voice, 
as a pudgy face reappeared at the door. 

“What am I going to do without my pants?” wailed the 
left tackle, evasively, jumping up to look in other lockers. 
‘“*Somebody’s got my pants!” 

“So I’m a big piece of cheese, am I? 
scrimmage! If I don’t pass over you like a steam roller 

“That’s right, Beef,’ sympathized Stuffy, “I’m with you 
now. Any guy who’d insinuate that I’d make a better 
captain than you 

“Thanks, Mister Owen, thanks!’ beamed Beef, with a 
condescending bow. ‘That is just what I was thinking of 
remarking, but my natural modesty, of course——” 

“‘Razzberries!”’ 

““My pants!” shrilled Joe Kline, holding up a disreputable 
looking garment which he. had pulled from the end locker. 
‘“What do you know about that—my pants!” 

“All right, gang!” called Pepper, assuming the réle of 
cheer leader, now all together. . . . !” 

“‘ Rah, rah, rah! 
Rah, rah, rahl 
His pants! 
His pants! 
His pants!” 


Boy, wait till we start 


9? 

























“Say, Pep, don’t you 

think it would be a good 

idea to let me carry the 
ball a little more?” 


“The day is saved,” added Brick, “I’ve just found my 
jersey, too! Only the moths have gotten in it!” 

“What a swell looking outfit this is going to be!”’ mocked 
Merle Conway, who had played right half, “I haven’t got 
two socks the same color and yet I’d have sworn I closed my 
locker last fall on a perfect set of togs!” 

“Lack of system!” harped Beef. “Now if you fellows had 
let me——” 

“Everybody out!” ordered Stuffy, picking up a stray shoe 
and heaving at his captain. 

“Hey, that’s mine!” yelled Pepper, making a dive for the 
leather foot-covering to prevent Beef from hurling it back 
at his chum. ‘“That’s the shoe I’ve been looking for!” 

“Well, for the love of ig 

“Come on, Beef, snap it up!’’ mocked Stuffy, as he and 
fellow players crowded the door. ‘‘The coach says for you 
to show more pep! The idea of your being the last one out 
on the first night of practice!” 





My irorp HIGH, conquerors of the mighty Reedland, in 
last season’s clash, was fortunate in having practically 
every member of the team back. Victory over Reedland had 
given Milford the title of State champion and, from Reedland’s 
vow to win the title back on the next meeting, Milford had 
cause to rejoice that most of the fellows who had won the 
crown would be on hand to defend it. Graduation had taken 
five of Reedland’s much respected varsity but all last season 
Reedland had been noted for the great power of her second 
team, so just as stiff opposition could be expected from Mil- 
ford’s long-standing rival. Reedland would not soon recover 
from the shock of losing to the much underrated Milford eleven 
after having felt confident 

of annexing a State cham- 

= pionship for the second time 
\ in succession. Such a shock 
= was made all the more 
difficult to bear when it was 
realized that Reedland’s 
he defeat had been largely ac- 
i complished by the work of 
~. \ three Milford Freshmen, 

} who performed that driz- 
zling day in Mil- 
ford’s backfield. 
Think of it—a 
quarterback and 
left half and full- 
back—green men, 
all of them—or 
considered so, at 
least, when com- 
pared to the vet- 
eran material in 


“®& P\ Reedland’s great 
D machine, green 
2 men, and yet not so 


green but what they 
had in the waning 
minutes, yes, the 
waning seconds of 
the last quarter, 
outwitted theentire 
Reedland eleven! 
Oh, what a score Reedland had to settle! 
And would Reedland settle it? Just wait! 

That night following practice, Stuffy, 
Pepper and Brick—the Freshmen who 
were, Sophomores just beginning, left the 
locker room together, as was their custom. 
When alone, Pepper turned to Brick and 
asked, mischievously: ‘Well, Brick, going 
to compete against me for quarterback 
position again?” 

“Nothing stirring!” answered Brick, posi- 
tively. ‘‘That little taste I got of playing 
left half didn’t seem half bad to me.” 


1” 








“So you don’t think playing half’s bad?” punned Stuffy. 

“There’s going to be no more friction among us mus- 
keteers!"’ declared Brick. ‘Anyway, I admit that Pepper's 
a better quarterback than I'd have made.” 

“Guess I'll go out for left half!” suggested Pepper, with 
a wink at Stuffy. 

“Huh! Just you try it!” warned Brick, “a swell left half 
you'd make!” 

“Well, laughed Stuffy, “to avoid any more sore toes and 
keep this mutual admiration society from further wrangl- 
ing, I'm here to announce that, in our regular positions 
we're everything that belongs to the 
cat, eyebrows, whiskers, four legs and 
tail!” 

*‘ Absolutely!” joshed Pepper. 

“Not strong enough,’’aprotested Brick. 
“What we’re going to do in football this 
season will take a lot of new adjectives 
to describe!” 

‘Providing, of course, that we make 
the team,” observed Stuffy, dryly. 

“And if we keep on talking like this, 
one adjective will be plenty,”’ prophesied 
Pepper. ‘‘That adjective’ll be ‘rotten’!”’ 

“There you go, Old Serious, giving us 
lecture number ninety-nine! So afraid 
we'll get the big head, aren’t you?” 

“Well, we haven’t been vaccinated 
against it, have we? You'll have to 
admit we’re all pretty sure of landing as 
regulars in the backfield this season. 
We’re having a hard time forgetting what 
we did toward winning the Reedland 
game last year. And we sort of like being 
pointed out as Milford’s Big Three, don’t 
we?” 

Brick’s face flushed. 

“You're kidding! you can’t feol me with that stuff.” 

“Not much! Wish I was! Oh, I know I chimed in after 
what Stuffy said about us being the cat’s tootsies or some- 
thing like that. But, honest, fellows, I think this is a mighty 
good time to look overselves in the face and make a little 
resdlution to watch our step. It’s so easy to get on a high 
horse without realizing it.” 

Stuffy and Brick regarded each other, soberly. 

“Pep’s right,”’ said Stuffy, “I’m glad he brought it up. 
We've got to go careful this year. Be a good stunt if we 
agreed to keep tab on each other and break the news if we 
find that any of us is growing a bigger hat band.” 

“How are we going to know it?” asked Brick. 

“Ho, we'll know it all right!” answered Pepper. “Only I 
hope we see the symptoms before anyone else does, if our 
heads ever should start to swell. I'd rather have either of 
you two fellows tell me about it than hear somebody on the 
outside telling somebody else!” 

“That all you’ve got on your chest?” queried Brick, eyeing 
the pal who had beaten him out for the quarterback position. 

Pepper nodded, his face relaxing in a smile. 

“Perhaps I am too serious-minded,” he apologized, “but, 
‘gee, fellows, I’ve seen so many birds get puffed up just because 
—well, it doesn’t make any difference what they got puffed 
up over. I can’t help remembering what good old Hoops 
Miller said when we were going out for the baseball team. 
How he tipped us off that the coach was tickled we were 
eligible to play and warned us to ‘hold onto our hatbands’. 
Milford never had a finer athlete than Hoops or a better 
loved fellow and that’s because he was so modest. We want 
to be well liked, too! We want folks to talk about us 
after we've finished high school and tell about what we’ve 
done and praise us up and mean it! And that’s why I’ve 
busted out like I did just now, pals. I busted out be- 
cause, because, right down in my heart, I’ve begun to think 
I’m pretty good!” 


pP ‘PPER hung his head shamefacedly and kicked a toe in 
the sod beside the cement walk. It has been said that an 
honest confession is good for the soul. Pepper’s sudden 
admission served as a jolt to Stuffy and Brick. They regarded 
their chum curiously. A moment of embarrassed silence 
followed which was broken by Stuffy’s placing an arm about 
Pepper’s shoulders and exclaiming: “Pep, you're daffy! 
You're so darned afraid that you’re going to be stuck ‘up, 
you're overdoing it the other way! Say, you want to look 
out! I believe you’ve got an inferiority complex!” 

Soon the chums were laughing and joking and were about 
to go their several ways when they were haled by Elmer 
Sanderson, Milford’s distinguished chicken fancier. 

“Hello, Big Three!” greeted Mr. Sanderson, warmly. 
“Been practicing football?” 

“Yeah,” answered Stuffy.- “Little workout. 
amount to much to-night, just got limbered up a bit.” 

“Say, boys—maybe it’s rather early, but I’m going to 
grab this opportunity of speaking to you while I’ve got 
you all together. I’m lining up a special exhibit of my 
fowl for the county fair which takes place the week of Oc- 
tober twenty-fifth and I’m wondering if I could hire you 
fellows to help me?” 

The boys exchanged glances. 


Didn't 





Stujiy 


“Help you—how?” asked Stuffy, warily. 

“T’m trying to work up a novelty,” explained Mr. Sander- 
son, “and the idea hit me that, if I could get your permission 
to give my three prize roosters your nicknames and get out 
some pamphlets and put you fellows in charge of the booth 
to sort of give life to the stunt, that my display would attract 
considerable attention.” 

“Oh, I—I see,” said Stuffy, after a slight pause. 

“T’d pay you well,” promised Mr. Sanderson. “It would 
be worth fifty dollars apiece to me during fair week, for 
afternoon and evening work. The school’s always closed 
afternoons that week, you know, and I’d 
even let you off for the time you’d take 
in football practice. Besides, the fair 
ground’s right next to Brinkley Field 
where you play and you fellows could 
dress in the back part of the booth those 
days the fair was on so you could save 
time going clear down to the locker room 
and back. Whatdo you say?” 

“Sounds good to me!” 

“Fifty dollars for that?” 

“You're cheating yourself, Mr. Sander- 
son!” 

The chicken fancier smiled. 

““Not at all. You boys are well known 
throughout the region. There are lots of 
folks who would like to get a close-up of 
you. And I figure when they see the 
booth all fixed up, football style, and my 
roosters named Stuffy, Pepper and Brick, 
they'll get a big laugh at the same time 
being quite impressed with my display. 
The booth will be just as big a boost 
for Milford High and the team as it will 
be for my poultry! And that’s what I 
want. We help oneanother. I’m plan- 
nigg to use school colors,across the front and rig up an im- 
aginary football field for my poultry to run in and, well, wait 
till all my ideas get hatched out! We'll have the best exhibit 
at the fair!” 





HE enthusiasm of the boys began to mount. The county 

fair in Milford was always one of the events of the year. 
It would be great fun to take part in the conducting of a 
booth. And, beyond the fun, think of fifty dollars apiece! 
The things fifty dollars would buy! What a proposition! 
To get handsomely paid for work which would be a pleasure! 
Mr. Sanderson was crazy. He need not have offered any money 
at all; they would have been glad to have donated their 
services. But, seeing he was willing to pay: 

“There’s just one thing,” the chicken fancier cautioned, 
after the Big Three had accepted his proposal, ‘I don’t want 
you boys to mention this toa soul. This idea is to be sprung 
as a big surprise at the opening of the fair and it’s got to be 
kept mum!” 

“Trust us,” assured Stuffy, speaking for Pepper and Brick 
as well as himself. “We'll keep it so mum you'll be lucky 
to know much about it yourself!” 

“Til get -in touch with you about a week before the 
fair,” he advised, in parting, ‘and line you up on the whole 
stunt.” 

The ‘moment Mr. Sanderson had passed out of hearing, 
Stuffy, Pepper and Brick fell to discussing excitedly the 
astounding offer. 

“Gee! Do our names mean that much?” asked Brick, almost 
unbelievingly. 

“Evidently do to him,” answered Stuffy. 

“‘Hmmmm!” speculated Pepper, in a pleased tone. 

The first weeks of football training are quite often more 
drudgery than enjoyment. These weeks carry a certain 
suspense, too, for it is during this period that all candidates 
are on trial. It is the stretch of practise evenings, before the 
axe has fallen, which most affects young hopefuls. Of course, 
the veterans on the squad possess an amount of confidence, 
due to past experience, which enables them to conceal any 
evidence of concern they may have over landing their positions 
again. 

This year, as. Coach Dolan scrutinized a field of sixty boys 
from which to pick the eleven to represent Milford, he could 
not refrain from an audible exclamation of elation. 

“Jove, what material!” 

If Reedland had been swamped with football talent at the 
beginning of last season, Milford certaimly,was equally blessed 
this year. Reedland’s strong résérves would” now largely 
comprise the first team but Milford’shaped up, from material 
available, as possessing two men for every position, men who 
could play these positions creditably. 

At the end of three weeks, Coach Dolan had trimmed the 
squad down to thirty-three members. Beyond this he 
detlared ‘that he did not intend:to go,'for every one of the 
thirty-three survivors was considered well worth deyeloping. 
In picking his players for the. season’s opening game. with 
Bloomsburg, Coach Dolan named two for. each position, 
following out a plan which the Reedland coach had put into 
effect last year when also embarrassed by a large quantity 
of good material. This embarrassment, however, is the kind 
that a coach likes. 
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Stuffy was listed as fullback; Pepper, as quarterback; 
Brick, as left half, and Merle Conway, as right half, Alter- 
nates for these positions were announced respectively as 
Joe Kline, who had played left tackle last season when beaten 
out by Stuffy for a backfield berth; Morris Fitzgerald, one of 
Milford’s baseball men, new to the game of football, but who 
had shown surprising aptitude at quarterback; Pete Arrick, 
whom Brick had supplanted at left half last season when Pete 
had sprained an ankle; and Bert Phillpot, son of Ben Phillpot, 
Milford’s chief of police, a fellow who would keep Merle 
Conway stepping to hold right half position. 


MPETITION! 

“The harder the boys have to fight to win their places 
on the team, the better players they are going to be,”’ Coach 
Dolan had said once. “And, even after they have won their 
positions, it is a good thing to keep them constantly harried 
by the threat of being removed for other men just as good!” 

Sounds somewhat harsh, perhaps, but Coach Dolan was 
essentially mot a driver. Seventeen years as athletic in- 
structor at Milford High had equipped him with a first-hand 
knowledge of boys, however, a knowledge which prompted 
him to do many things that the casual observer might have 
criticized, not understanding. For instance, during all the 
squabble that Pepper and Brick had gone through last-fall, 
Coach Dolan had wisely refrained from taking a hand. Long 
experience had taught him that boys could best settle 
their own disputes and- that interference only added to the 
strife. 

“Life has its hard knocks just like football,” Coach Dolan 
often remarked, “and it’s no use trying to save fellows from 
getting bumped. Lots of times they deserve just what they 
get and it’s a good thing for them to find this out!” 

In the game with Bloomsburg the Milford coach experi- 
mented with various combinations in the line as well as the 
backfield. The Bloomsburg eleven furnished even less 
opposition than usual, succumbing to Milford by the smother- 
ing score of eighty-six to nothing! 

Commenting on the season’s opening game, the Monday 
afternoon Milford Eagle said, in part: 


“An outstanding feature of Milford High’s crushing 
victory over Bloomsburg was the work of Stuffy 
Owen, Pepper Lawton and Brick Mitchell, better 
known as Milford’s Big Three. Though this trio was 
in the line-up together only during the first quarter, it 
was directly accountable for the scoring of six 
touchdowns in that period and a total of forty 
points. No other combinations worked so smoothly 
or with anywhere near the driving power exhibited 
by Coach Dolan’s original selection. Even with 
alternate members of the trio removed from play, 
those left in the game continued to give superlative 
accounts of themselves, tearing off gain after gain 
through the line or around theends. It is the opinion 
of this sports writer that Milford High has never been 
represented by a stronger alliance in the backfield and 
the power which was hinted at in the performance 
of the Big Three against Reedland last year will 
undoubtedly show to full advantage this season. 
Coach Dolan’s second choices, Kline, Fitzgerald, 
Arrick and Phillpot—every one ordinarily good 
enough to comprise a Milford High backfield—must 
bow this season to a great quartette, the Big Three 
plus Merle Conway, three year veteran. Indeed, so 
inspiring was the performance of these four that they 
might aptly be referred to as ‘The Four Horsemen of 
Milford High’!” 


“Boy, what a send-off!” Stuffy exclaimed, as he read the 
sport item. 

“The Four Horsemen!” gasped Brick, looking over Stuffy’s 
shoulder. ‘Gee, we must be good!” 

“Look out!” warned Pepper, “‘those may be the high 
horses I was telling you about! That story’s ridiculous. 
Anybody’d looked like a cyclone against Bloomsburg. That 
is anybody with any zip at all. Four horsemen! Say, when 
we hit a real team they may take to calling us mule-drivers!” 

“That’s all right,” protested Stuffy, “but you'll have to 
admit that we showed mighty good form for the opening 
game, the plays went off like clockwork.” 

“And it’s a fact that the team didn’t play as well when we 
weren’t all in the game!” added Brick, with a trace of 
pride. 

“Sure, sure, I admit that,” smiled Pepper, backing off 
defensively. ‘“‘But we ought to have played better. We’re 
more used to each other’s style. Wait till Joe and Fitz and 
the rest get onto working with us!” 

“There can’t anybody work with us like we can work with 
ourselves!” broke in Brick. ‘“‘We proved that in base- 
ball!” 

““Why get excited?” asked Pepper, quietly. ‘We evidently 
proved it in football, too, or the coach wouldn’t have picked 
us intact. All I meant was, we’re not necessarily any better 
players than the others, we’re just picked because of our 
experience in playing together and as soon as they, or if F 

‘Not in a million years!” objected Stuffy. ‘You can’t line 
up three fellows who fit so well together as we do. If you 
could there’d be lots more backfields in the country that 
would stand out. Look at the hard time Coach Rockne’s 
had trying to develop a new group of Four Horsemen!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Watch that hatband! Watch that hatband!” cautioned 
Pepper. ‘Permit me to be the first one to remind you “ 

‘“‘Fiddlesticks!”? mumbled Stuffy, confusedly. ‘‘That’s not 
being stuck up! Facts are facts!” 





HE following Saturday Milford journeyed to Navin City 

to meet Navin High. Advance reports on Navin had it 
that Milford’s second opponent would prove a worthy foe 
this season. And Navin did succeed in putting up some 
genuine resistance during the first quarter. In addition to 
keeping Milford from the goal line, the Navin fullback wrote 
his name in his school’s annals by drop-kicking a field goal 
from Milford’s thirty-seven yard line. But this was Navin’s 
high point of effort. Coach Dolan, who had started the 
game against Navin with his entire second team, trotted out 
the first string men for the second quarter. It was then that 
the romp began. At the end of the first half Milford was 
enjoying a lead of 21 to 3, thanks to two touchdowns by 
Stuffy and one by Brick 

As the players crouched in a circle under blankets, waiting 
for the whistle which would ‘call them back on the field for the 
second half, Merle Conway edged around to Pepper and 
addressed the member of Milford’s Big Three in an undertone. 

“Say, Pep, don’t you think it would be a good idea to let 
me carry the ball a little more?” 

““How’s that?” 

The question had come so suddenly, Pepper could hardly 
believe his ears. He looked into the eyes of Conway, who 
had been catcher on the baseball team and was now the 
oldest player on the football team except Captain Beef 
Mellon, with whom he was tied. Both were in their last 
year at school and would be four- 
letter men. What did Conway 
mean—insinuating that he was 
not being called on enough to 
carry the ball? Stuffy and Brick, 
nearby, noticing the strained ex- 
pression on Pepper’s face, bent 
forward curiously in hopes of 
overhearing. 

“You heard me!” snapped 
Conway, “I’ve not been getting 
a fair break and you know it. 
Please don’t forget that I’m in 
that backfield after this!” 

The whistle! 

“All right, fellows!’ called 
Coach Dolan. “No changes this 
quarter. Let’s see what you 
can do!” 

On the way out to positions, 
Stuffy and Brick fell in beside 
Pepper. 

“What the dickens is biting 
Merle?” asked Stuffy, guardedly. 

Pepper glanced ahead to be sure 
that Conway was not looking. 

“He’s crabbing because he 
says I’ve been favoring you and 
Brick,” Pepper informed. 

“What? Well, the nerve of 
that guy!’’ exploded Brick, indig- 
nantly. 

“Huh!” snorted Stuffy, “I 
wouldn’t have thought that of 
Con. Why, he—he must be 
jealous!” 

“Give the little boy the ball!” 
ordered Brick. ‘If you’re going 
to do any favoring—favor him!” 

This Pepper did. On practi- 
cally every other play, the Mil- 
ford quarterback was seen to give 
the ball to his right half for 
plunges through the line or 
dashes around the ends. At first 
the right half responded with 
some splendidly executed gains, 
squirming through the line on 
one occasion for seventeen yards 
and ripping twenty-two yards off 
around right end on another. 
Milford rooters, who had accom- 
panied the team, broke into a 
din of cheering. 

“Yea, Conway! Yea, Con- 
way! Yea! Yea! Yea!” 

Conway had taken the ball 
from kick-off and, almost alone, 
had fought it down to within the 
shadow of Navin’s goal posts. A 
first down for Milford on their 
opponent’s six yard line! Touch- 
down to make! 

“Good boy, Merle!” Pepper 
shouted in Conway’s ear, as the 
team lined up for the final drive, 
“Take her across!” 
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Milford’s right half shot into action again but, this time, 
Navin broke through and set him back for a yard loss. Second 
down, seven yards to go. 

“Signals!” shrilled the snappy Milford quarter. “‘Eight— 
twelve—one——” 

The Milford fullback and left half exchanged knowing 
winks. This play called for the right half carrying the ball 
just outside the left end position. Conway had gone great 
guns so far. Let him finish what he had started! 

“Four!” 

The ball snapped back and the opposing lines came together. 
Stuffy and Brick swung in as intérference for the man with 
the ball. But Conway, obviously tired from the heavy de- 
mands which had been made upon him, was slow in getting 
going. He was hit by two tacklers and dropped with a bare 
yard gain. 

“Tough luck!” sympathized Pepper. 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” blazed Conway. “I didn’t 
mean 

“Signals!” shouted the quarterback. 

The Milford right half, panting for breath, stumbled back 
into position, glaring. On the sidelines, Coach Dolan 
scratched his chin perplexedly. What on earth was Pepper 
up to? Didn’t he realize that no player could— Why, the 
boy was crazy! Conway’s number again! A drive at the 
line between right guard and rigkt tackle! Groans as the 
Milford right half gained but a scant yard. Great cheers 
from the Navin fans. Their team had taken a brace! 

“Time out!” 

Conway lay where he had fallen, breathless. Jim Hem- 
ming, Milford right end, grasped his comrade just above 
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the hips and lifted his body up and down to aid in giving 
air. Captain Beef Mellon took his quarterback aside. 

““See here, Pep! What you trying todo? That’s the third 
time in a row you’ve shoved Con the ball!” 

“He asked for it!”” snapped Pepper. “Accused me of show- 
ing favoritism!” 

“‘Forget it!” fired the usually genial Mellon. “You’ve got 
Con wrong. He’s not the kind that would want to hog it. 
If he said anything to you he just meant to mix ’em up more. 
Use your head a little, Pep! Use your head!” 

As the game was resumed, Coach Dolan sent Pete Arrick 
racing from the sidelines to take Brick’s place in the back- 
field. Arrick bore a message for the quarterback. 

“Coach Dolan says to lay off Conway. You're over- 
working him!” 

Pepper made no answer. It was Milford’s last down. If 
the team failed to score from this distance on four tries at 
goal, it would reflect upon his generalship. 

“Come on, gang!” he cried. “Let’s go! Let’s take her 
across!” 

The play upon which Pepper decided to rely for a counter 
was a feint attack by the left tackle on the right side of the 
line and the fullback making the real attack at left guard 
position. As the ball snapped back, Holman—left tackle— 
started as if to carry the ball to the right; Pepper turned, fak- 
ing a pass to Holman, then wheeled and passed to Stuffy 
who came charging through. An opening was made for him 
in the line by Arrick but it was Conway, who blocked two 
tacklers off after the line had been pierced, which made it 
possible for Stuffy to crash over for a touchdown—his 
third of the game! 

“Yea, Stuffy!” yelled the Mil- 
fordites. “Yea! Yea! Yea!’ 
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Stuffy crashed over for a touchdown—his third of the game! 


“Isn’t he a whiz?” exclaimed 
an admiring spectator. ‘They 
should have given him the ball 
before!” 


"T Milford fullback pro- 
ceeded to win more credit by 
drop-kicking goal for the point 
after touchdown, increasing his 
team’s lead by the score of 28 
to 3. At the end of the quarter, 
Coach Dolan sent in the three 
other members of his alternate 
backfield, the substitution, in 
the instance of one Merle Con- 
way, being greatly appreciated. 
And, for the last fifteen minutes 
of the game, supporters of the 
home town team took joy in the 
fact that the visitors were held 
from doing further scoring. 

In the trip back to Milford 
after the game, members of the 
Big Three counseled with one 
another. 

“You ‘did dead right!” en- 
couraged Stuffy, as Pepper in- 
dicated that he felt remorseful 
for what he had done. 

“Sure you did!” seconded 
Brick. ‘‘Connie’s head was be- 
ginning to swell. Say, I’ll bet he 
ate green apples when Stuffy took 
the ball over in one play after he 
failed on three tries! Boy, you 
certainly gave him the cure!” 

“Well,” said Pepper, reluc- 
tantly, “I really hadn’t meant to 
favor you guys—if I had been 
doing it—and it made me good 
and sore!” 

“He thinks he’s entitled to 
special consideration because he’s 
played on so many Milford 
teams!’’ derided Brick. “Can 
you beat that? Takes a long 
time for the smallness in some 
fellows to creep out, doesn’t it! 
And here I’d always figured 
Con as regular!” 

“You had some premonition 
about hatbands, didn’t you?” 
joshed Stuffy, giving Pepper a 
playful shove. “Only the pre- 
monition didn’t apply to us!” 

Pepper sat, looking out the 
train window as lights from farm- 
houses blinked past in the dark- 
ness. Forty more minutes to 
Milford. There’d be a crowd of 
home folks at the station to 
welcome the team back. And 
there’d be a great deal of lion- 
izing. Stuffy would come in for 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Getting on the Team 


HE times I have addressed gatherings of Boy 

Scouts stand out in my memory as among the most 

pleasurable in my life. I remember one occasion 

distinctly and the impression that has lingered so 
long is one of hundreds of upturned faces,—bright, eager, alive, 
full of high hopes and higher ideals. A man who can talk to an 
audience like that is privileged. In writing these words on 
the ever-popular subject of football, I feel equally privileged. 
As I put pen to paper, I am imagining I am looking down into 
another similar audience of keen, clean young faces. 

Getting on the team,—whether it is the team of the smallest 
village school or of the greatest university,—is in many 
respects one and the same thing. Certain rules must be ob- 
served. Certain principles must be followed. Certain guides 
of conduct must be ever before you. And how closely these 
rules and principles and guides follow the code of the scout! 

Like a scout, to make the Michigan team, for example, you 
must be clean through and through. You must be above 
stooping to unfair and unsportsmanlike practices. You must 
view the game not as an end in itself but as an opportunity to 
prepare for the bigger game of living. Making the Team at 
Michigan is not confined to the gridiron, the diamond, the 
field or the court or cinder track. You must be more than an 
athlete. You must be a gentleman—otherwise the lessons of 
the game will mean nothing to you and you will leave behind 
you an athletic career of little more than wasted effort. 

Attitude counts in getting on the team. This is an impor- 
tant thing. You should look at sports in their proper relation 
to other things of life. You must get in the frame of mind 
where you are ready to go to limitless sacrifices to win as a 
sportsman wins and where you would not turn over your little 
finger to gain victory by unfair means. You must learn to 
regard your opponent in the right light. Remember that he is 
not your enemy, but your friend. Remember that it is he who 
is striving just as you are striving,—in a hard, clean, upright 
manner,—to gain victory. Respect him. Make him your 
friend. Learn then, to look at the game for the game’s sake. 

Physical condition is, of course, a great factor in getting on 
the team. There are training rules to be observed. You may 
eat certain things and there are things you must not eat. 
You must be abed at a certain hour. You must do nothing 
to weaken body or mind. Every physical function must be in 
tune. Mere muscular strength is not so important as agility, 
both bodily and mental. Learn to think fast and act fast. 
Out-think and out-act your opponent. Be on your toes. 
Vibrate your brain to its highest pitch. Throw yourself into 
the job of playing your best. 


HE moral aspect of getting on the team is more important 
«* than might be supposed. In the first place, no coach wants 
a man on his team associating with other players, who is an 
unfit companion for them. In the second place, no man given 
over to dissipation can stand the gaff. He quickly tires. He 
is the type who usually lacks courage at the crucial moment. 
He cannot take punishment and come back smiling. The 
coach knows all this—and a moral coward stands no chance 
at all in the athletic game, any more than in the game of 
winning against life later on. 

The mental, moral and 
physical things are there- 
fore of greatest impor- 
tance. This is the Great 
Trinity of Success—in 
anything. Show me a 
man who ranks high in 
each of these three things 
and I will point out a man 
who will succeed in any 
game of athletics or life. 

To be even more speci- 
fic, let us take the Scout 
Law and show how it 
applies to athletics. 

A Scout is trustworthy. 
This is one of the most 
important factors in build- 
ing an athletic team where 
every man must work in 
harmony and sympathy 
with every other, where a 
player must forego the op- 
portunity of brilliant 
“grand stand”’ playing so 
that his team, as a unit, 
may function as a team 
and not as a collection of 
individual players. An 
athlete must be trust- 
worthy. He must be on 





Four famous coaches make a backfield! 
Full Back, Tad Jones of Yale; Quarter- 


By Fielding H. Yost 





“Hurry Up” Yost, coach of the Michigan Uni- 
versity football team, is one of the leading and 
best beloved mentors of the game 


time. He must be entrusted with secret plays and other 
strategic knowledge. He must be the type of man who will 
follow instructions to the letter without quibble or question. 

A Scout is loyal. Loyalty is one of the great attributes 
of the truly great athlete. In the rush of play, amid the roars 
of the stands, his loyalty must become a flame to light his 
brain, point out his road to gain or sacrifice and drive him on 
and on and on and on no matter how his tired body rebels or 
his mind says, “It’s time now to rest.” Loyalty, learned on 
the field of athletics is a blessed heritage of college days. It is 
a bulwark thrown up against life’s temptations. 

A Scout is helpful. Your true sportsman forgets self in 
helping his team-mates. On the gridiron, he must be ready 
to throw his body between his mate and the charge of oppo- 
nents. He must be ready to cooperate for it is cooperation 
and cooperation only that makes a TEAM. 

A Scout is friendly. And so is your athlete who makes the 
team. He must be in constant association with his fellow 
players. He is awatched man. His smile and his handshake 
must be spontaneous and sincere. A team of men friendly 
to one another becomes fused into a unit far quicker than one 


composed of men steeped in jealousy, envy and always at 
cross purposes. 

A Scout is courteous. An athlete who is also a sportsman is 
likewise courteous. You have seen a football player help a 
member of the opposing team to his feet. You have seen a 
man protect an opponent against injury when he was down 
and out. This is not affectation or something to make the 
crowds feel good. It is courtesy, consideration, gentleman- 
liness—call it what you will, it is playing the game as a man 
who is a man plays it, but playing it to the limit. 

A Scout is kind. At Michigan we try to instil into the 
minds of every athlete this attribute of friendliness and 
courtesy. A man who learns how to be kind through his 
college years will graduate with the habit of being kind. 
He will be ready to overlook and forgive. He will face 
life a bigger, broader, better man. Yes, and a stronger 
competitor. 

A Scout is obedient. Obedience to orders is an essential of 
winning games. There must be a directing head to everything. 
There must be some one to give orders or else every human 
endeavor would be fraught with confusion and a team would 
become a mob instead of a highly intelligent composite of 
several men. In unison there is strength. Unison comes by 
obedience to a central power. Your idea may be just as good 
as the Coach’s—perhaps better, but your team-mates look 
to your Coach for guidance. Give him your loyal obedience. 

A Scout is cheerful. Tf a football team of mine at Michigan 
took the field in the second-half after a drubbing in the first- 
half with sour, glum faces, I would feel like throwing up my 
hands and leaving the side lines. Cheerfulness is the oil of life. 
It is what makes the machinery of living run smoothly. Be 
cheerful in the face of defeat and you will soon learn not to 
recognize defeat. When you do that, you will never lose. 

A Scout is thrifty. This, strange as it may seem, is another 
important factor to be borne in mind in making the team. 
Thrift is saving. Save your strength. Avoid aimless running 
around. Don’t tire yourself when it will do no good. Con- 
serve your energy just as you save a reasonable portion of life’s 
goods. This reserve strength will stand you in good stead 
later on when you need it most. 

A Scout is brave. Every athlete must wipe fear from 
his mind to win. Fear is your enemy. If you want to get 
on the team, remember that bravery must be with you at all 
times, shoulder to shoulder, an invisible team-mate to give 
you confidence and keep your mind clear, alert and agile. 

A Scout is clean. Athletics, requiring the greatest out- 
put of physical energy, depends for success upon a sound 
body. No body but a clean one is sound. Bodily laziness 
like mental laziness and moral indifference spells disaster for 
the athlete in capital letters. Keep clean in every way— 
physically, morally, mentally, and if you don’t get on the team 
you will be one thousand per cent. better for it anyway. 

A Scout is reverent. Reverence, as I interpret it, is a way of 
looking at the big, beautiful things of life. You revere honor- 
able old age. You revere the Bible, your mother, your father. 
You honor and respect them all. You look up to them from the 
lower level of youth and inexperience with the world. To get 
the most from the team and your part in its success, look 

* deep below the surface. 








There is your school. 
Perhaps it is just a 
small high school in a 
country village. But it is 
like the church in many 
ways. In this schocl of 
yours, you are taught to 
live a useful, happy, con- 
tented life. It is some- 
thing of a shrine, this 
schoolof yours. Its teach- 
ers, who labor with you 
while you learn how to 
adapt yourself to a live- 
lihood or further study, 
are our own missionaries. 
They sit back, out of the 
rushing stream of life and 
give their lives to Youth 
and you. Most of them 
make sacrifices to this for 
you. Youowe them your 
reverence and out of this 
reverence will grow loyalty 
and out of loyalty will grow 
the will to win—for them 
all. You may not think of 
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back, Glenn Warner of Leland Stanford. 


Right Half, Knute Rockne of Notre Dame; Left Half, “Hurry Up” Yost of Michigan; 
“Babe” Ruth acts as Center for the four 


them consciously as you 
struggle on and on—but 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Lost Train 


By Lovell Coombs 


= H! Someone’s there!” 

Although the warning came unexpectedly from 
their Patrol Leader, just ahead of them, the six 
members of the Hopewood Junction Lynx Patrol 

proved their training by instantly “freezing” into motionless 
statues. All peered sharply between the tree trunks, out across 
the wide empty space of the old gravel pit, and beyond the 
decaying gray shanties of the old work camp. 

Ted Bradley drew back a step and slipped off his rucksack. 
A hand-gesture sent his followers to the ground, and with 
true lynx-like stealth the young leader sank to his knees and 
crawled toward a fringe of hazcl bushes that grew beyond the 
tree line, on the rim of the abandoned excavation. 

Flat on his stomach, he worked himself by elbow and toe 
beneath the last concealing bush. Observing, on their haunches, 
the rest of the patrol exchanged inquiring glances. Was this 
also part of the game? 

The pair of boot soles beneath the bush began clawing 
backward. Ted scrambled clear. 

“The enemy have taken possession of the camp,” he 
whispered. “A gang of tramps! I’m going to reconnoitre. 
Who will come with me?” 

Every hand shot aloft. 

“Sorry; can’t take more than one,” declared the P. L. 
“You, Andy,” he decided, indicating No. 6, the patrol Tender- 
foot. ‘It'll be a good chance to learn some real stalking. 
The rest of you,” he added, “stay here and keep quiet and 
listen. I'll give the white-throated sparrow call every little 
while, so you can tell where we are. I'll give the whistle with 
an extra ‘Canada’ after a short pause, so you won’t mix us 
with the real bird. If anything goes wrong I'll give the 
‘whippoorwill.’” 

“Then what?” 

The question was Chuck Rivington’s, the Patrol Second. 

“If I repeat the ‘whippoorwill’ rapidly, we’re in trouble, 
and need help quick. If I give it slowly, follow us carefully, 
and take your time. Is that clear?” 

“Right-o,” returned Chuck. And Patrol Leader Ted 
Bradley and Tenderfoot Andy Kyle set off through the trees, 
—off on an adventure that was in part make-believe, but that 
was to have exciting consequences. The other boys made 
themselves comfortable on the ground, and waited. 

Some ten minutes had passed when from the southern end 
of the old excavation came the call of a white-throated sparrow, 
or “Canada bird”’—the high, musical notes that the boys had 
boy! Canada, Canada, 


” 





translated into the words, “Oh 
Canada, Canada!” 

“Jakeloo so far,” observed Chuck. 

Another five minutes passed, and the call was repeated. 

“They’ve turned east round the end of the pit,” Chuck 
commented. ‘‘There will be another call in about three 
minutes, then they’ll be leaving the cover of the trees. They 
won’t whistle after that.” 

Ginger Carson, No. 3, turned up his wrist watch. ‘One 
minute!” he counted. ‘“‘Two!...... TRICE. «6 00 Four! 
ihnarme Five!” 

The call had not come. 

Ginger counted five more. 

Chuck, Bev. McCall and Sid Livingston got to their fect. 
“T'll bet—” began Sid. 

Shrilly echoing across the excavation came the whistle of a 
whippoorwill—repeated rapidly, three times. 

“Leave your kits! Come on!” cried Chuck, and was off 
like a deer in the direction taken by Ted and Andy. The 
others were at his heels. 

Twisting and dodging around trunks and leaping fallen 
trees, the would-be rescuers had covered some fifty yards, 
when Chuck pulled up abruptly. The others halted in time 
to catch another call of the whippoorwill. It seemed to come 
from much farther away. But the notes were deliberate, witha 
distinct interval between. 

“That means they’re being chased—headed off toward the 
Junction, or south,”’ declared Beverly. 

“Or lying low in a tight corner somewhere,” the Patrol 
Second suggested. ‘The signal means ‘come cautiously,’ 
anyway,” Chuck added. “So, come on—carefully, every- 
body! No stepping on sticks! Keep a little distance behind, 
and watch me for signals.” 

The patrol resumed at a walk, picking their steps. 

Keeping well back among the trees, to be safe from ob- 
servation across the southern end of the pit, the file of scouts 
presently turned eastward. Chuck halted and raised his 
hand. He moistened his lips, and whistled the call of the 
Canada bird. The others stood, listening. A long minute 
passed, then from ahead and somewhat to the left, once more 
came the whistle of the whippoorwill. It was repeated twice, 
deliberately. 

Chuck gave the two low whistled notes for “Carry on,” 
and the patrol resumed its way. Ten minutes later a single, 
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barely audible note from their leader, followed by a down- 
ward and forward gesture of the hand, sent the patrol to 
their knees, crawling. With frequent stops they proceeded, 
and presently through a thinning ’of the trees they made out 
the rear of a long, low, slab-built shed—the old work camp 
stable. j 

Chuck’s hand went up for a halt. Once more a white- 
throated sparrow apparently sang in the tree beside him. 
Promptly a reply came, seemingly from a cedar clump at the 
far end of the stable. 

Chuck turned to his followers. By a gesture he indicated 


himself, then Ginger Carson, and pointed ahead. For the 
others he made a downward gesture of the open hand. Obedi- 
ently the Lynx lay down; and, followed by Ginger, the Patrol 
Second dropped flat and began “seal-crawling” forward on 
hands, elbows and toes. 

The two gained the edge of the clearing. A scattering of 
hazel bushes and cedar scrub offered good cover the remaining 
fifty feet to the rear of the stable. With short crawling 
rushes the two scouts gained the rear of the shed. They 
listened for a brief interval, and crawled on toward the 
northern end. 

The two boys were within a few yards of their goal when 
there came to their ears the growling notes of several men in 
earnest conversation. The boys listened, but could distinguish 
no words. The speakers apparently were seated out in the 
open some distance in front of the shed. 

As the two scouts had made their way along the rear of the 
stable Chuck had fixed his eyes upon a small, paneless window 
a few feet from the corner. A rusty stovepipe projecting from 
the roof above indicated the location of a partitioned-off 
room—probably a harness- or feed-room. 

Still on hands and knees, Chuck led the way to the window. 
Cautiously he got to his feet, and peered within. 

In the dim light showing through cracks that outlined the 
door opposite he made out two figures on a bench. They were 
seated stiffly upright, bound back to back. It did not require 
the low hiss which came immediately to tell him that the two 
forms were those of Ted and Andy. 

Chuck considered for a moment, then in guarded notes, 
hissed through his teeth in Morse dot and dash, “Wt r u tied 
with?” 

“‘Q-]-d—I-t-h-r—s-t-r-a-p-s,”” came the answer. 


Illustrated by 
J. Sanford Hulme 












I tried to tell you sir. 

You wouldn’t listen, so 

I took this way of com- 

ing out with the other 

boys, to see if I wasn’t 
right 





“Cn u use ur hands?” 
“A ltl. If u cd toss ur knife into my lap, 
with blade open,” was the spelled-out reply, 
“T bv I cd cut t strap.” 
Chuck unhooked his knife from his belt, and 
opened it. He placed it lengthwise in his palm, 
reached in through the window, studied the dis- 
tance, and cast. From Ted came a low spoken, 
“Got it!” 

Chuck turned his attention to the window frame. It 
was large enough to permit of Ted and Dick climbing 
through, with a squeeze. But it was very old and 
rotten. If it gave way, the noise certainly would be 
heard by the men out in front—who were still in low- 
voiced but heated argument about something. 


yee Chuck studied the problem of the 
window frame there was a faint sound within, 
then a hissed dot-and-dash “O. K.” A moment 
later Ted and Dick appeared at the window. 
Chuck raised a warning finger as they placed their 
hands on the window-sill. 

“The bench,” he whispered. 

The two prisoners disappeared, and returned with the bench 
on which they had been sitting. At Ted’s gestured direc- 
tion, Andy mountedit. He thrust his head through the 
window. 

“Don’t lean on the frame,” Chuck cautioned. ‘Reach 
through and put your hands on my shoulders. And Ted, you 
give him a lift from behind.” 

Chuck turned his back to the opening, and reached over his 
shoulders to catch Andy’s hands. With a leap and a heave 
Andy was through, without touching the frame. Chuck 
lowered him silently to the ground. 

“Tt’ll not be so easy to get Ted through,” Ginger Carson 
predicted. 

“Tl put my hands on Chuck’s shoulders, and do a leap- 
frog through,” whispered Ted. ‘You stand by, Ging, to help 
if I slip.” 

Chuck placed himself in position and braced. Ted drew 
back, and leaped. There wasacrash. The bench had toppled 
over. 

“Quick!” cried Chuck. In a flash he and Ginger had 
grasped Ted, and dragged him forth. The window frame gave 
with a second crash. 

From the other side of the shed came a shout, followed 
immediately by the sound of running feet. 

The four boys dashed away. They had almost gained the 
cover of the trees when a cry told that they were seen. 

“Beat it, fellows!” shouted Ted in the direction of the spot 
where the rest of the patrol were hiding. There was a sound 
of hurried scrambling. The four runners joined the others, 
and all raced on, heading around the end of the gravel 
pit. Sounds behind quickly told that they were followed. 
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From farther back a husky voice shouted, “Get them! 
Get them!” 
‘Back where we left our kits!” directed Ted. “Then 


straight out for the railroad main line!” 

Again came the cry, ““Get them! Get them!” 

Near the southwestern corner of the gravel pit was an old, 
partly overgrown log road. As the first of the running boys 
crossed it, there rose a shout from directly across the excava- 
tion. The next instant there was the crack of a pistol, and 
the shrill whine of a bullet. ‘‘ Duck, fellows! Duck!” cried 
the young leader, and he and Chuck dove across the opening 
like a pair of rabbits. 

The shot was not repeated. Instead, distinctly across the 
pit came an angry, “Stop that shooting, 
you idiot! Come back! Call Buck back! 
Let ’em go!” 

“T hope he means it!” panted Chuck. 

“They couldn’t catch us now, any- 
way,” declared Ted. “‘ We'll not take any 
chance, though. We'll grab our things, 
and dig straight out for the main line, 
then home.” 


HE Lynx Patrol, still breathing 

heavily, were tramping the ties, home- 
ward bound for the Junction, before Ted 
deigned a reply to the repeated questions 
of the others. His report was character- 
istically to the point: 

““We were going around the end of the 
stable when we ran right into a tall, 
red-faced man in dirty, ragged clothes. 
He grabbed us each by the shoulder, and 
asked what we wanted. Then he pushed 
us round to the front of the stable. Three 
other tramps were sitting, smoking, by 
a fire. One of them, a short fat man with 
a black beard, came and looked at us, and 
said something about ‘ young fool scouts.’ 
He and the tall man didn’t say anything 
more, but took us into the old feed-room 
and tied us up. 

“They looked like ordinary hoboes,” 
Ted added. “I guess that’s what they 
were. But in a corner of the feed-room 
there were some shovels and crowbars 
and fishplates, and some new-looking rail 
spikes and a couple of almost new switch- 
points. That, and the way the men kept 
quiet while they were tying us up, and 
then went off and talked in low voices, 
made Andy and me wonder if they were 
up to something. Of course the tools and 
spikes may have been left by the last 
gravel pit gang.” 


T WAS two weeks later, and the ad- 
venture with the tramps had almost 
passed from his mind, when Ted Bradley 
early one evening entered the despatch- 
ing office on the upper floor of the Hope- 
wood Junction station. He had come up 
for the purpose of listening-in on one of 
the “way wires,” for practice. This pur- 
pose was forgotten upon entering the 
room. The chief night despatcher, sev 
eral operators and Division Superinten 
dent Collins, all were grouped closely 
about the main-line table, listening with evident anxiety to 
the clicking telegraph instrument. 

Ted read off the end of the message, ‘ 
of anything in the ditch.” 

The superintendent started upright and struck his hands 
together. “‘Why—it’s impossible! Impossible!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Some one is crazy—or has been asleep! She 
couldn’t have passed Bankville! Ask him again,” he directed 
of the despatcher. 

The despatcher snapped open his key lever, and Ted read 
the sharp call, “BV, u tr!” 

The “I, BV,” came back immediately. 

““R u positive 82 passed?” buzzed the telegraph key. 

“Why, sure,” clicked the answer. “ Bill Dick, the fireman, 
threw me off a paper. I’ve got it here.” 

The superintendent turned and began striding up and down 
the room, his hands gripped behind his back. Ted slipped on 
tiptoe to the side of one of the younger operators. ‘What’s 
up, Tom?” he whispered. 

“‘Eighty-two, ‘The Prairie,’ has disappeared—lost! Bank- 
ville reported her passed on time, at 7:23. She was due at 
Brackett, next station this side, at 7:41. It’s 8:15 now, and she 
hasn’t reached Brackett yet. There was a freight on the siding 
at Brackett, and we sent the engine, light, back over the line. 
She just reported at Bankville—‘no sign of 82, on the rails or 
in the ditch.’ And the Prairie has a big currency shipment 
aboard!” 

Ted emitted an incredulous ‘Gee!’ 

Once before that fall, and once the previous year, an un- 
successful attempt had been. made to hold up the Prairie 


. and not a sign 


’ 


Limited and loot a heavy grain-moving currency shipment 
going to Western banks. A further attempt had not been an- 
ticipated, particularly on the eastern end of the division, with 
its more frequent stations. But this was the first possibility 
that occurred to Ted, as apparently it had to the others. 
However, the suggestion carried no explanation of the train’s 
complete disappearance. 

Division Superintendent Collins again halted at the des- 
patcher’s elbow. “I never heard of such a thing!—a whole 
train lost! Some one is out of their mind, or has been asleep!” 
he repeated. ‘Call Brackett again! Ask if he is positive 82 
didn’t pass him!” 

“BR, BR,” clicked the telegraph instrument. 


Al the first clicking words of the reply a stariled look came into Ted Bradley's face 


“T, BR,” came the answer. 

“‘R u positive 82 ddnt ps u?” 

“Of course. U dnt tnk I ws asleep,do u? I’ve bn wrkg all 
evening on my ticket rpt,”’ rattled the abbreviated answer. 


AT THE first clicking words of the reply a startled look 

came into Ted Bradley’s face. Before the Brackett 
operator’s response was completed Ted had turned toward the 
superintendent with a curious, puzzled look in his eyes. He 
was not studying the superintendent’s face, however—he was 
thinking, thinking, with rapidity and intensity. As the 
operator at Brackett closed his key, and the sounder became 
silent, a low exclamation broke from the scout’s lips. He took 
a quick step toward the superintendent. 

“‘T have an idea, sir,” he began. 

As suddenly, on a second thought, Ted pulled up short. He 
turned to fix his eyes in a startled inquiry upon the face of the 
chief despatcher. ‘‘He must have noticed it, too! ... Yes, 
he couldn’t have missed it! . . . Why didn’t he speak, then? 
Unless—yes, unless he was too excited to have noticed it! ... 
Was he himself, Ted, not too excited to be sure? . . .” 

Determinedly Ted braced himself. In an effort to clear his 
mind he resorted to a scout stunt, the) ‘mental somersault.” 
“Who gave Cesar his first black eye?”’ he asked of himself. 
“Come on, quick! Any answer! Why, Biff, the son of Swat, 
of course! O. K.” And once more turning his ears to the still 
clicking telegraph instrument, he again listened sharply. 

His fingers snapped guardedly. Yes, he was not mis- 
taken! 

Ted’s eyes closed to a thoughtful slit. 


He dropped back 
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iuto a chair, fixed his gaze intently upon the face of the 
chief despatcher, and again began thinking, thinking. 

Suddenly the whole startling explanation came—first as a 
wild, impossible suggestion. But quickly, out of partly for- 
gotten memories of that hike to the old gravel pit, came 
confirming details—the crowbars—the unrusted spikes—the 
fishplates—the switch-points—the guarded conversation of 
the tramps—the action of the leader in calling the others 
back from the pursuit. ... 

Across the room the superintendent was at the round-house 
’phone. ‘Has Baker come down?” he was demanding sharply. 
“Have you steam up in 600? ... -All right! Come right 
out! I’m going up the line myself. Pick up a day coach for 
the doctor’s crowd and the sheriff’s.”’ 

The superintendent dropped the tele- 
phone and hastened to the door. Ted 
ran after him, down the stairs and out. 
Half-way along the station platform Ted 
sprinted to the hurrying official’s side. 
He grasped his arm. 

“Mr. Collins,” he said, “I have an 
idea about 82.” 

The superintendent checked himself, 
and looked down. With angry impa- 
tience he waved the boy away. “No 
you can’t come!” he said shorily. 

“‘T said I had an idea re 

“Get out!” The words were barked. 
“This is no time or place for boys!” 
And the official shook off Ted’s clinging 
fingers and broke into a run across the 
station yard, in the direction of his home. 

Ted stood with burning cheeks. Only 
for a moment. His face set grimly, and 
he too sprang from the platform, raced 
across the lawn, vaulted the fence, and 
sped for the lights of his own home. At 
the telephone-in the kitchen he began 
calling up, one after the other, the mem- 
bers of the Lynx Patrol. 








SOME ten minutes later the huge black 
bulk of ‘‘600” backed from the round- 
house and coughed down the yard. With 
a subdued crash she picked up a dimly 
lit day coach, and rolled out onto the 
main line. A hundred yards distant, 
as the day coach passed a small target- 
switch, a rope snaked through the air 
and settled over the rear platform brake- 
wheel. At the same moment agroup 
of dark figures quickly swung something 
upon the rails. 

It was a small push-car, used for 
handling ties. As the scouts of the Lynx 
Patrol threw themselves upon the car, 
the lariat tightened, and the car leaped 
forward in the wake of the coach. 

““Now, what in the name of the Great 
Horned Owl is this all about?’’ demanded 
Ginger Carson. “ Yes!” chorused the rest, 
still breathless from their headlong re- 
sponse to their Patrol Leader’s summons. 

“Virst, everybody lie flat and hang on 
tight,” directed Ted, as the little car 
rapidly gathered speed. ‘‘We don’t 
want things spoiled by some one falling 
off, now that we’ve got this far. Bev, 
you keep a lookout for the break in the trees a half mile this 
side of the gravel pit siding. Give me a yell, so I can let go 
the lariat. We're going to drop off a little beyond there.” 

The wheels of the day coach began to spin faster, and the rail 
joints to clink quicker and quicker beneath the push car. 

*T’ll not be able to tell you much,” Ted went on, raising his 
voice above the roar of the wheels. “ Eighty-two, the ‘ Prairie,’ 
is lost! Get that? Absolutely lost! Somewhere between 
Brackett and Bankville. They sent a light engine over the 
line, and couldn’t find a trace of her. The ‘super’ is going out 
himself to have a look. . . .” 

A whirl of dust.and cinders sent Ted’s head down, coughing. 
A bridge roared beneath them. 

“Tl tell you more—when we reach the gravel pit siding.” 





ED was destined not to carry out this promise. Aboard 

the old day coach racing ahead of them Division Superin- 
tendent Collins was walking restlessly up and down the aisle. 
With no particular purpose, he opened the rear door and 
passed out onto the platform. The next moment he was lean- 
ing far over the railing, gazing with astonishment at the dim 
shape racing after the coach at the end of a rope. 

He sprang upright, and yanked the bell cord. The brakes 
screeched, and the train ground to a stop. The official and a 
cluster of other figures with lanterns and flashlights tumbled 
to the ground and gathered about the push car, with its load 
of blinking scouts. 

““Well—what—in—blazes! 
shouted the superintendent. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Hal Chase, Jr., sixteen-year-old son of the 
famous first baseman, gives promise of be- 
coming as great in baseball as his father 











The feature event of Chi- 
cago’s Annual Bike Der- 
by, a ten-mile handicap 
race, was won by Ray D. 
Wageneire this year 





Lieut, Bettis, army ace, 

victim of a recent serious 

accident which again 

proves the heroism of the 
air mail flyers 
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Boys of Wiscasset, Maine, build models of Eskimo Kayaks from specimens brought by Commander 
MacMillan from the Arctic to his home town 
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Junior (Coen this year won the National 
Boys’ Tennis Title at Chicago 














An unusual stunt! A diver is here seen wrestling 
with a giant 17-foot octopus. The diving suit 
prevented the sea devil from drowning the man 





English Naval Cadets 

man the yards of H.M.S. 

Worcester at a_ recent 
review 
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=~ $2-- j Captain Fonck, hero of 
CC st os ; hundreds of air battles, 








, , ’ : . ts one of the most capable 
Here is the ’plane Fonck, the greatest of French aces, flies the Atlantic flyers 


A replica of a Viking ship crossed the Atlantic in eleven weeks. 
in hours where the Norsemen reckoned weeks 


This 42-foot ‘craft is the type the Norsemen used in their probable 
journeys to America centuries before Columbus 
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Competitors ready for the word “go” in the 
recent model Aeroplane Flying Meet held at 
Halton, England 
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A real batile! A tarpon standing on his tail in a last frantic effort to 


Danny Schwimmer, although intic 
escape. Here is “the thrill that comes once in a lifetime’ 


too young to be a scout, is 
reported to be the youngest life 
guard in the country 
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Fifty-Seven Varieties 


KEETER ROBINSON cocked an ear toward the 
sound of footsteps approaching in the dormitory hall 
outside his door. Quickly he crammed half a lemon 
meringue pie into a desk drawer, shut it, and picking 

up his battered Virgil, was intently studying it upside down, 
when S. Saltus Slater, better known as Saleratus, strolled 





















into the room, with a funny looking dog shambling at his 
heels. 

‘“‘Whatcha got there?”’. grunted Skeeter, scowling at the 
dog, whose fawn colored coat, shaggy as an Airedale’s, ended 
in the massive shoulders, and undershot jaw of an English 
bulldog; white whiskers nearly three inches long, stubby 
bow legs, and the tail of a German shepherd, completed a 
dog ensemble truly astounding. 

“Got anything to eat?” asked Saleratus as he began to 
ransack the desk and hauled forth the pie in triumph. 

“Here, you can’t eat that, you’re in training,” cried Skeeter, 
as Saleratus divided, with a paper knife, the remains of the 
pie into unequal, portions and handed Skeeter the smaller. 

“You're wrong, young man,”’ mumbled Saleratus through 
a mouthful of pie, as he collapsed into an arm-chair and 
gazed in ecstacy at the ceiling. ‘‘Wrong as usual,” he con- 
tinued. “The coach told me after practice to lay off football 
for two days, and eat anything I wanted. He thinks I’m pretty 
fine, I guess, and isn’t taking chances on my going stale.” 

“Well,” sulked the Skeeter, bowing to the inevitable. 
“What in thunder kind of a dog is that, and where did you 
get him?” 

“Got him in Franklin,” replied Saleratus. ‘Fellow named 
Fred Boone from my home town, vaudeville actor, owned 
him. Fred’s sick, the doctors.shipped him off tv a sanatarium 
in Arizona. He couldn’t take the dog so he gave him to me.” 

“You can’t keep him,”’ said the Skeeter. ‘‘There’s a rule 
against keeping dogs in a dormitory.” 

“He’s sleeping in Hi Walden’s stable and Hi feeds him for 
$1.50 a week.” 

“He sure is a funny looking dog, what kind is he?” 

“T think he’s part police dog, look at his tail,’’ remarked 
Saleratus sagely. 

““Must be the. Secret Service he belongs to, he’s so well 
disguised,”” mumbled Skeeter through the last of his pie. 
‘“‘What’s his name?” 
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“He’s about fifty-seven varieties, so I have been calling 
him Heinz. Here,’’ continued Saleratus, handing the 
Skeeter a bit of the pie. ‘See if he’ll take it from you.” 

““Come Heinz,” said Skeeter, holding out the pie. “‘Come 
get it boy.” 

Heinz sat down on his haunches, cocked his head on one 
side and letting a long pink tongue loll from his mouth, 
seemed to laugh at the Skeeter. 

“Give it to me,”’ said Saleratus. 

“Heinz,” he called, “want 
something to eat?” 

Heinz barked. 

“All right,” continued Sale- 
ratus. “Do your stuff.” 

The dog rose and standing 
before Saleratus held a paw to 
his head in salute. Suddenly he 
dropped on all fours and kicking 
his hind legs into the air, walked 
about the room on his forepaws; 
then with a sharp bark he turned 
a somersault landing on his 
haunches before Saleratus where 
he sat begging. 

“Why, he’s a regular perform- 


ing dog, isn’t he?’”’ mused the Skeeter. “I suppose you’re 
figuring on selling him to a circus at a whale of a profit?” 

“No,” replied Saleratus, thoughtfully. ‘I promised Fred 
I’d keep him. I wouldn’t want to sell him anyway. Most 
intelligent dog I ever saw. In spite of his looks, I wouldn’t 
part with him for anything.” 

“I bet you make money out of him, anyway, you do out 
of everything,” interrupted the Skeeter, picking up his cap. 
“You ate all the pie,” he continued, “and I’m hungry and 
must eat, so I’m going over to Gus’s, come on.” 


EINZ was sweet tempered, so ugly he was almost hand- 

some, and always ready at Saleratus’s command to do 
his repertoire of tricks; but he was distinctly a one-man dog 
and it was his master he idolized. The love was mutual, for 
when Heinz had a bad attack of distemper in mid October, 
it was Saleratus who sat up nursing him two whole nights in 
Hi Walden’s stable, breaking the school rule of absence from 
his room all night, and being saved from probation or worse 
by the dog-loving head, when he heard all the facts. 

The two were inseparable. Wherever Saleratus went, 
Heinz trotted at his heels. When Saleratus had a recitation, 
Heinz lay on the steps outside the building, nor would coaxing 
nor tempting with sweets induce him to budge until his 
master appeared. Let any one, though, so much as lay a 
finger on Saleratus in a friendly scuffle, and from a sweet 
tempered, well behaved dog, Heinz was instantly trans- 
formed into a snarling demon, ready to fly at the assailant’s 
throat. 

Late October found the school in a joyous mood, for the 
football team only lacking a good halfback at the start of the 
season, had found, in Saleratus, just the man it most needed, 
and had swept its way with irresistible fury through two for- 
midable opponents, auguring well for its chances in the No- 
vember games against its dearest enemies, Brown and Hull. 

Then as suddenly as a squall comes up on a mountain lake, 


the blow fell. Robert Link’s uncle and guardian, who was 
paying his expenses, failed in business, and Bob O’Link who 
was playing a slashing game at tackle received word he must 
leave school. 

Immediately the Clan held an executive session, and led 
by the Owl, who as usual proposed a dozen fantastic schemes, 
not one of which held the slightest hope of succeeding, debated 
the matter rigorously and thoroughly, but without success, 
for Bob O’Link would not borrow money he felt he might 
never repay, and it was impossible for him so late in the 
term to get a scholarship. 

‘“*You say you won’t let us pool for your expenses?’’ asked 
Saleratus, after a period of silence. ‘I'll lend you the whole 
amount. I made more than enough on that Bronson sale to 
last me this year. Pay it back some day if you can, if you 
don’t, it’s all right with me.” 

“Can’t,” replied Bob O’Link. ‘‘You’re a prince, Saleratus, 
to offer it, but I can’t.” 


LOOM in thick gobs once more settled over the meet- 

ing, and for a time no one spoke. Then Heinz, who 

had been lying contentedly at his master’s feet, stretched 
and rubbed against Saleratus’s knees. 

‘Hold on a minute,” said Saleratus, reaching down to pat 

the dog. “I think I’ve found the answer. You say you won't 





At that instant Heinz sprang 


borrow from any of us singly or collectively. How about 
Heinz, will you let him help you?” 

“What do you mean?”’ asked Bob O’Link. 

“The Big Show plays three days in Franklin this week, 
its last stop before moving into winter quarters. I think I 
can get a concession from the management on a fifty-fifty 
basis; you see the General Manager, John R. Brush, happens 
to be a Sweetwater alumnus. Rent a tent from the Show, 
the Owl can act as barker, the Clown can dress up in that 
fool costume he’s got, and do some of his tumbling stunts, 
he’s really good at it, and I'll put Heinz through his tricks. 
We ought to make quite a bit.” 

“Hot dog!” yelled the Owl with delight. ‘Leave it to 
Saleratus, he’d make money on an iceberg. Sure we'll put 
it across and clean up. Step right up ladies and geniiemen,” 
he cried. ‘See the prodigy of the animal kingdom, fifty-seven 
varieties of dog in one, see Heinz, the marvel of dogdom, and 
the celebrated Clown Cicero, from far off Formosa, in their 
fiendishly fantastic farce. Right this way, one thin dime 
admits to all.” 

The boys yelled their approval, except Saleratus who, 
when the noise subsided, said with a grin, ‘that’s bully, 
Owl, except the thin dime. We'll make it a quarter.” 

“‘They’d never pay a quarter,” protested the Owl. “You'll 
kill trade.” 

“Do as he says,” interrupted Slippery Elm. ‘“Saleratus 
knows more about business than Judge Gary and Henry 
Ford together. If that circus isn’t careful, he’ll own half of 
it before he’s through. But,” he added thoughtfully, “you 
birds will have to get the Head’s permission.” 

““Yes,”’ added Saleratus, ‘“‘and Animal, you’ll have to square 
me with the coach. I’ll miss practice and be up late.” 

“T’ll do that little thing,” promised the Animal, as the 
meeting adjourned. 

The next afternoon Saleratus, having obtained the 
Head’s permission, took Heinz to Franklin, and at the 
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when Heinz finished. “I can BA 
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have to split sixty-forty with 
the show, that’s our strict 
rule.” 

“That’s all right, sir,” re- 
plied Saleratus, turning to go. 

“Wait a minute,” said 
Mr. Brush. ‘You get only 4o 
per cent. of your gate, but to 
every dollar you take in, I'll 
add fifty cents of my own. I had to work my way through 
Sweetwater, and would like to help this friend of yours, and 
incidentally to beat Hull. I was abroad last year when 
the game was played and never knew the score until I 
returned,” 
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HAT evening Hi Walden drove the Owl, the Clown, Sale- 

ratus, one of the young professors and Heinz to the circus 
grounds where they found Mr. Brush and pitched a tent for 
them at the end of the midway. 

The Owl took up his position before the entrance to the 
tent, and started a flow of fantastic language that soon 
gathered a sizable crowd, which although it seemed to enjoy 
his picturesque talk, was little disposed to do more than 
hesitate on its way to the main performance, so that only a 
handful of spectators formed the audience for the first show. 

“Looks like a bust,” said the Owl dolefully to Saleratus, 
as they stood before the tent, watching the belated ticket 
holders hurrying past. 

“Don’t worry,” replied Saleratus calmly. ‘We'll get ’em 
after the big show is over. The midway is almost deserted 
now. None of the side shows are drawing. Go inside and 
rest, don’t talk, you'll need your voice later.” 

When the main performance was over the crowd came 
trooping through the midway, individuals and groups, pausing 
here and there, before various side shows to which their 
attention was attracted by flaming posters, depicting the 
marvels to be seen within, and the alluring spiels of the various 
barkers. 

The Owl shouting and yelling with the best, and at no 
disadvantage because of his always ready flow of language, 
soon had drawn a sizable crowd about the tent’s entrance, 
while the quarters and half dollars tinkled merrily into the 
tin cash box provided by the management. Ten minutes 
later the tent was comfortably filled when Heinz and the 
Clown went through their act. 

When the last of the spectators had straggled out 
after two performances, the boys found they had taken 
in a total of $75.00, of which they could keep $30.00. 

“Boy,” mourned the Owl, as Hi Walden turned his flivver 
into the State road on the way back to Sweetwater. ‘We 
sure earned that thirty bucks. My throat feels as though I’d 
swallowed a nutmeg grater.” 

“Yeh!” replied the Clown. ‘You had a cinch compared 
with me. I flopped all over that stage and believe me, it 
was hard. I’d hate to have to do this all the time. No 
circus life for me. Besides,” he added, “$30.00 plus the 
$15.00 Mr. Brush is going to give don’t go so far toward 
keeping Bob O’Link in school.” 

“Shut up, you croakers,” Saleratus called to them from 
the back seat, where he sat discussing the evening’s work 
with Mr. Masters. ‘‘Forty-five dollars is not to be sneezed 
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at. We ought to do as well to-morrow night, and Saturday 
is sure to be lots better. If we can raise $150.00 Bob O’Link 
can get by until the second term. Remember his tuition is 
paid.” 

“Being benevolent makes me hungry,” mused the Owl. 
“T could eat sixty hot dogs, five pickles and about a quart 
of ice-cream. Golly, I’m starved.” 

The next afternoon and evening the boys repeated their 
performance, and their drooping spirits revived somewhat 
when at the close of the last show they found their fund had 
grown to $110.00. 

Saleratus was satisfied, although the Clown claimed he 
had more bruises than any human being, and suggested 
he exhibit himself as the black and blue man, and the 
Owl’s throat was so raw he squeaked and bellowed when 
he tried to raise his voice. “Never mind, never mind, 
boys,” Saleratus encouraged them. “On Saturday after- 
noon and evening we'll clean up, knock ’em for a row of 

apple trees, then you’re through.” 

“We're pretty nearly through now,” the Owl replied 
dolefully. ‘How any boy could ever run away to join 
a circus is beyond me.” 

“Or me, either,” chimed the Clown, gingerly rubbing 
an elbow. 

As Saleratus prophesied, they had a larger audience 
Saturday afternoon, and that evening, for the first 
time, every chair in the tent was filled at both per- 
formances. 

“Thank Heavens that’s over,” said the Clown as he 
limped out after the last show to join the others standing 
in the midway. ‘‘How much did we make?” 

“One hundred and seventy-eight dollars, counting what 
Mr. Brush promised,” replied Saleratus as he finished 
figuring on the back of an envelope. ‘“Let’s go over to 
Mr. Brush’s office and settle and then me for bed as 
quickly as I can get there. I’m all in.” 

“You!” squawked the Owl, as they started across the 
grounds to the administration office located in a huge 
van. “You big goat, you haven’t had to yell yourself 
to a frazzle. Oh!” he moaned, “I’ve talked so much 
I’m starving, and my throat’s so sore I can’t eat. That’s 
the fix I’m in.” 

When they were about seventy-five yards from Mr. 
Brush’s office, they heard shouts of “Lcok out! Look 
out! There he comes!” and a group of men standing 
about the steps leading up into the van scattered wildly 

in all directions, while through their midst galloped a bull 
buffalo with a broken rope streaming from his neck. | 

Men dove seemingly from beneath his charging bulk, 
scattering like leaves before an autumn gale. Fascinated, 
the boys hesitated an instant, and then as the great animal 
sighted them and charged, the Clown, the Owl and Mr. 
Masters dodged around a corner of a van, but Saleratus, 
with the tin cash box in his arms, caught his foot in a rope, 
as he turned to run and crashed to the ground, right in the 
path of the furious beast. 

Missing him, the boys peered around the corner of the 
van, and frozen with horror, saw Saleratus lying on the 
ground, his right foot tangled in a rope, with the buffalo 
rushing down upon him like a runaway locomotive.- Ten 
yards from the prostrate Saleratus, the beast came to a 
lurching stop, snorting, tossing his head, and pawing the 
ground with his hoofs. Then out before him waddled the 
tank-like Heinz, his body swung low between his bow legs, 
his ears lying flat against his head, and his funny, police- 
dog tail standing straight out behind. 

It was his bulldog strain, the indomitable fighting 
instinct that in ages past had sent the dog’s ancestors 
blithely into death battle with great half-ton Kentish 
bulls. Heinz knew his master’s peril and he also, from 
instinct, saw the buffalo as an enemy to be fought in 
the manner for which his forefathers had been bred. 
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TRAIGHT for the buffalo he went in bulldoggy fashion, 
so low he seemed to be walking on his elbows, the hair 
behind his great neck bristling, teeth bared, and a snarl 
like a tiger’s twanging from his throat. Sixty pounds of 
bone and steel cable muscle, and a heart that knew not the 
meaning of surrender. The buffalo lowered his head and at 
that instant Heinz sprang. His undershot mouth fastened 
on the rubbery point of the great beast’s nose, the thews of 
his jaws swelled, and set in the full mouthed grip in which 
the bulldog delights. With a scream, the buffalo jerked his 
head erect and tossed it savagely, but to loosen Heinz from 
his grip it would have been necessary to kill him. Frantically, 
the buffalo shook his head until it seemed as though Heinz 
must be snapped from his hold, but he held fast while Saleratus, 
freeing his foot from the rope, scrambled to safety. 

An instant later a crowd of keepers roped the buffalo and 
threw him, but it was not until Saleratus half smothered the 
dog with his coat that Heinz could be pried loose. 

“Why, sir,” Saleratus exclaimed, as a few minutes later 
he glanced at the check Mr. Brush handed him, “you’ve 
made a mistake, this is for $100 more than the correct 
amount.” 

“The check is correct,” smiled Mr. Brush. “We have a 
standing reward of $100 to be paid to anyone who captures 
a dangerous animal that has broken loose. I can’t make 
the check payable to your dog, so I thought you would like 
to have it added to the general fund. Besides,” he added, 
“Your dog tackling that raging buffalo was magnificent. I 
was looking out the window and saw it all. You have given 
that pup a trick name, but names are what one makes them 
signify and now Heinz stands not for fifty-seven varieties of 
dog, but for fifty-seven kinds of courage.” 

Relieved of the fear of losing its star tackle, the team, 
the following Saturday, playing inspired football, ran riot 
with a smaller academy, but that evening after their dinner 
at. the training table, the boys, instead of engaging in their 
usual horseplay, seemed content to sit talking quietly, and 
Slippery Elm went sound asleep in an easy chair. To the 
keen eyes of the coach this was a symptom of staleness. 

The Brown game was played ona sloppy field ina drizzle, and 
during the first two periods, Sweetwater, to the exultant school 
in the stands, seemed to be playing as well as formerly. But 
the coach saw it was more a question of weight, and a better 
knowledge of fundamentals, that enabled his team to score 
two touchdowns from which both goals were kicked. 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Glaciers and Forest Fires 


Another Adventure from “A Mountain Boyhood” 


IGH and dry upon the meadows and lower moun- 
tainsides were smooth, round boulders, un- 
doubtedly water worn. The granite walls of 
many of the canyons I climbed were curiously 

scored—here and there were inlaid bands of varying colored 
stone. Running out from the loftier ranges were long, com- 
paratively narrow heaps of earth, which resembled giant 
railroad “fills” as flat on top as though they had been sliced 
off by a Titanic butcher knife. They were covered with 
forests, and small, jewel-like lakes were set in their level 
summits. At the foot of Long’s and many other peaks 
were more lakes, with slick, glazed, granite sides. The water 
in them was usually greenish and always icy. ‘There were 
immense, dirty, ‘‘snow-drifts” that never diminished but 
appeared to be perpetual. Following my trapline or trail- 
ing the Bighorn or watching the beaver, I noticed these 
things and wondered about them. How came those boulders, 
round and polished, so far from water? What made those 
scratches upon those granite cliffs? What Herculean 
master-smith fused those decorative belts into their very sub- 
stance? What engineer built those table-topped mounds? 
Who had gouged out the bowls for those icy lakes? Why 
were some snow-drifts perennial? I puzzled over these con- 
undrums, until, bit by bit, I solved them. The answers 
were more amazing than anything else I encountered in 
the wilds. 

I learned that those sand-coated drifts were not drifts at 
all, but glaciers, probably the oldest living things in the 
world. For they were alive, moving deposits of ice and 
snow, the survivors of the ice age. Eons ago, they and their 
like had gouged out the huge bowls which later became 
lakes, had gashed the earth and scoured its canyon walls, 
leaving in their wakes those square-topped dumps or moraines; 
débris, once solid granite, now ground into rocks and sand 
and gravel by this slow-moving, irresistible force. 

Most of the glaciers I found were upon the eastern slope 
of the Divide. This is because the prevailing winter winds 
are from West to East. Glaciers are formed by thawing of 
the exposed snow on top of the huge deposits, the water 
trickling down through the moss, and freezing solidly. Gradu- 
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I peered through this crystal lattice into the 
darkness beyond 


By Joe Mills 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


ally, through continued thawing and freezing, the whole 
drift is changed into a field of ice. The first sign of movement 
comes when the mass of ice breaks away from the cliffs at 
its upper edges. There is an infinitesimal downward sagging, 
as, with incredible deliberation, it moves on with its cargo of 
rock and sand. But slow as it moves, its power is overawing. 
A glacier is the embodiment of irresistible force. Its billion- 
ton roller cuts a trench through the very earth, with canyon- 
like walls; these latter turn upon their master and imprison 
him. It tears immense granite slabs from the cliffs and 
carries them along. It grinds granite into powder. I have 
seen water emerging from glaciers, milk-white with its load 
of ground-up rocks. , 

By setting a straight line of stakes across the ice, I measured 
the movement of some glaciers. Some progressed as much 
as a foot in a year, others travelled scarcely more than an 
inch. All moved furthest nearest the center, for, as is true 
of streams, there the friction of the side walls does not retard 
them. They varied in width from a hundred feet to half a 
mile, in depth from forty to a hundred feet. 


5, Paes my first years in the Rockies, the winters were 
severe, with heavy snows, and the summers unusually 
rainy The low temperature and great precipitation pre- 
vented the usual amount of thawing on the glaciers. But 
there came a season as arid as any in the Sahara desert. 

“It’s miserable droughty,” grieved the Parson ,one day 
when I met him on top of Long’s Peak. ‘Springs are going 
dry and the streams are terrible low. See that drift down 
there?” Standing on Long’s  over-towering summit he 
pointed down the Divide. “The one with the black rock at 
its edge—well sir, I’ve never seen that drift so small before— 
not in all the thirty years I’ve watched it. The glaciers will 
be opening up with all this hot weather—the crevasses’ll 
widen and split clear down to the bowels of the earth. Wal, 
it’s an ill wind that blows no good. This drought will make 
it easy for the tenderfeet to get a good look into ’em.” 

I took the Parson’s tip and next day packed a horse and 
started for Arapahoe glacier which lies south of Long’s Peak. 
On the second day out, having taken my pack-horse as far up 
as possible, I unpacked him, hobbled him and turned him 
loose to crop what grass he could find. Then I set up camp. 

Camp made, I began the last lap of my climb up the glacier. 
Along the way, below snowbanks, wild flowers grew head- 
high, but in the woods beside the game trails they were scarce 
and stunted. As I plodded slowly up the steep slope I heard 
loud reports, as though some one were setting off heavy 
blasts. They echoed and re-echoed among the cliffs. A 
roaring stream dashed frothily down the slope—rocks rolled 
past. I climbed a pinnacle overlooking the glacier and 
looked down upon it. 

The Parson was right. All the snow which ordinarily hid 
the icy surface was melted away, the glacial ice lay uncovered. 
Its surface was split by numberless yawning crevices. Water 
drenched their sides. Every little while ice would break 
away, and then reports, similar to the ones I had heard on 
my way up, would nearly deafen me. 

I climbed down and edged out upon the glacier, testing 
each foot-hold. I peeped into the crevices, and 
dropped stones or chunks of ice into them to sound 
their depths. I ventured into a shallow crack and 
followed it until it pinched out beneath a wall of solid 
ice. Then I tried another, a larger one. Gaining a 
little courage by these explorations, I ventured yet 
further and climbed down into one of the deeper 
crevices. Water showered down upon me, from 
melting walls above.. I crept on down until I was 
about fifty feet below the top of the glacier. I 
paused; before me gaped a dark cavern fenced off 
by heavy icicles as 
large as my body. 
I peered through 
this crystal lattice 
into the darkness 
beyond. From 
somewhere came 
the tinkle of water, 
I decided to inves- 
tigate. A stream 
pouring into the 
crevice from above, 
had washed down 
a stone, using it for 
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a sledge. I set to work to break into that barred vault. I 
shattered one of the glassy bars and crawled inside. A 
ghostly blue light filled the place. With lighted candle I 
moved away from the entrance, turned a corner and plunged 
into the blackest darkness I have ever experienced. The 
silence was eerie, frightening. Just then it was shattered 
by a muffled report, followed almost at once by another 
that seemed to rend my cavern walls asunder. Bits of ice 
dropped about me. I suddenly remembered a number of 
things I wanted to do outside, I turned and sought the 
guarded cavern of the ghastly light. I mistook the way 
and turned aside into a blind alley for a moment. I grew 
panicky—my flesh went clammy—but that momentary delay 
no doubt saved my life. As I reached the opening, there 
came a rending crash; a splintering of ice, and broken blocks 
came hurtling into the crevice just outside my cavern door. 
An inrush of air snuffed out my candle. 

My hands trembled as I relighted the candle. Ice still 
bombarded the opening. Somewhere water splashed. Be- 
fore I had descended into the crevice I had been perspiring 
freely, for the sun shone hot upon the surface of the glacier; 
now I was shivering, my feet were soaked with ice water, a 
dozen little streams trickled down from the cavern roof. I 
would soon be warm in the hot sun outside; then . . . I dis- 
covered the crevass was blocked with ice. ‘ 

I lost my head and shouted for help. There were none 
to hear. I pushed against the barriers. I pulled myself 
together and began to search for a passage among the blocks 
of ice. The candle gave a feeble light. Without waiting to, 
feel my way, I edged into a crack, wriggled forward and 
stuck tight. Cold sweat oozed as I wiggled backward into 
the cavern again. I had difficulty relighting the candle. 
Again and again I attempted to squeeze out among the 
pieces of broken ice; I climbed up the smooth wall, lost my 
footing and tumbled back. At last I found a larger opening 
among the ice blocks and squeezed into it like a rabbit into 
a rock pile. I knew I must hurry because these jumbled 
pieces would soon be solidly cemented together when [the 
water pouring over them froze. 

I surged desperately against the pressing ice, held my’ 
breath and squeezed my way through into the sunshine at 
last—safe. Late that evening I reached my camp, my interest 
in glaciers chilled. 

Since that experience I have usually looked long before 
leaping into a crevasse, and then not leaped. 


HE next morning [ broke camp. I had had enough of 

close-ups of glaciers. I followed the crest of the Conti- 
nental Divide northward, satisfied with such distant views cf 
those treacherous juggernauts as could be had from the 
rim rocks. 

That was how I came to be camped at timberline above 
Allen’s Park when the big forest fire set the region south of it 
ablaze. From my lofty station I watched a thunder shower 
gather around Long’s Peak and move southward, tongues of 
lightning darting from it venomously. It was perhaps ten 
miles wide. It circled Wild Basin, then faced eastward toward 
the foothills, its forked tongues writhing wickedly. Those 
to the south struck repeatedly, I counted three fires they 
started, but two of these the shower extinguished; the third 
was miles beyond the edge of the rain, and began spreading, 
even as I watched. Smoke soon hid the doomed forest, filling 
the canyon and boiling out beyond it. 

Everywhere in the mountains, I had found burned-over 
forests; ancient trees that had stood for centuries, had endured 
drought, flood, storm and pestilence, only to be burned at 
last by a fiendish flash and left charred skeletons of their 
former green beauty. 

I hurried down from the heights as the fire was spread 
upward along both sides of the gorge. Upon a bare, rocky 
ridge, several miles north, inside the edge of the shower limits, 
I deposited my pack and turned the horse homeward, alone. 
I hoped that I might be able to put out the fire before it 
spread too far. 

As I hurried in its direction I saw two deer standing in 
a little opening watching the smoke intently. They showed 
no fear, merely curiosity. But as I approached closer to its 
smouldering edge, I met birds in excited, zig-zagging flight. 
Along a brook I found fresh bear tracks. Bruin had galloped 
hastily from the danger zone. . 

The fire was confined to the heavy timber near the bottom 
of a canyon, but was licking its way up both slopes, the 
backfire eating slowly downvrard, while the headfire leaped 
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upward. Trees exploded into giant sparklers. The heat of 
the approaching flames caused the needles to exude their 
sap; combustion occurred almost before the actual fire touched 
them. Black, acrid smoke rose, visible a hundred miles out 
on the plains. 

Not a breeze stirred where I stood, but the fire seemed 
fanned by a strong wind, that swayed it back and forth. It 
did not travel in a set direction; one moment it raced west- 
ward, paused, smouldered, then burst forth again, running 
southward. A little later a flood of flame would come toward 
the east. These scattered sorties cut narrow swathes through 
the forest, flaming lanes that smouldered at the edges, widened 
and combined. 

The smoke cloud grew denser. My eyes streamed with 
tears, my throat burned, I began to cough. I descended the 
ridge to cross the canyon—in the bottom I found little smoke 
and fairly good air. 

Flocks of panic-stricken birds veered uncertainly about. 
They would flee the fire, encounter dense smoke, and turn 
straight back toward the flames. They circled and alighted 
at the bottom of the gorge. No sooner safely there, than 
they’d take wing again and flutter back into the trees near 
the fire. Many dropped, overcome by the smoke—whole 
flocks disappeared into the roaring flames to return no 
more. They lost all sense of direction, all instinct for self- 
preservation. 

But the birds were not alone in their distress; the animals, 
too, were on the move. Down the slopes came deer, does 
with their young, bucks with tender, growing horns. To my 
surprise, they paid no attention to me. Whether they were 
unable to get my scent because of the fumes of burning woods, 
or whether the fire filled them with a greater fear, I could not 
decide. A coyote trotted calmly down a game trail, eyed me 
for a moment, and went on his way toward safety. He was 
the only one of the wild folk able to keep his wits about him. 

Occasionally one of the deer would break away from the 
refugees, head up or down without apparent reason, the rest 
of the band instantly following his lead. Inside a minute all 
would return. They feared to desert their usual haunts in 
time of trouble. The smoke robbed them of their power of 
smell, the noise of the fire was too loud for their usually alert, 
big ears to catch the smaller, significant sounds. As _ their 
confusion grew, their terror mounted; they bundled nervously 
away in all directions, rushing back together, heading up- 
stream toward the fire, and leaping wildly over smouldering 
needles of the forest floor. 

The fawns were deserted, their mothers dashed about 
frantically as though unable to recognize their own offspring; 
they snorted wildly to rid their noses of the biting fumes 
that robbed them of scent. A fawn stopped within a few 
feet of me and stared about with luminous, innocent eyes. 
Its hair was singed and its feet burned. It lifted its left hind 
foot and stared at it perplexed; then I saw between its 
dainty, parted hoofs, a burning stick. 


> 

THER animals passed. A badger waddled slowly down 
the trail, pausing to grin at me comically. Two beavers 
splashed down-stream, following the water, diving through 
the deeper pools and lumbering through the shallows of the 
brook. Other animals crashed through the woods, but I 

could not recognize them. 
A little brook sizzled down through the burning land. I 
stopped, and cupping my hands, scooped up some water and 
drank thirstily. The first swallow nearly strangled me—it 


was saturated by the fumes of the burning forest. I 
drank on nevertheless—it was wet and cooling to my 
parched throat. I souses| my head into the brook 
and soaked my handkerchief in case of need. 

A faint breeze sprung up circling the fire, I 
moved up the slope, with the wind at my_ back. 
The needle-carpeted forest floor was a smouldering 
mass—the squirrels’ hidden hordes were afire. 
Young trees, just starting from those stored-up 
nurseries were destroyed by tens of thou- 
sands. 2 

On raced the headfire, setting the dead 
trees and stumps furiously aflame, touching 
the needles of the living trees 
with swift, feverish fingers, 
igniting insidious spot-fires as 
it went. Its self-generated 
draft roared thunderously. It 
snatched up countless _fire- 
brands and sent those flaming 
heralds forth to announce its 
coming to the trembling forest 
beyond. As it topped the 
canyon walls it seemed to leap 
beyond the clouds that hovered 
overhead and burn 
asunder the very 
heavens. 

Of a sudden I 
was enveloped by 
one of its serpen- 
tine arms. It 
writhed every- 
where around me, 
hissing, striking at 
my face, singeing 
my hair, scorching 
my frantic hands 
that would ward it 
off. My eyes could 
not face that veno- 
mous glare. My 
lungs were choked 
by its seering 
breath. I found a 
stick, and feeling 
my way with it, 
fled like the beaver 
to the brook for 
sanctuary. That 
flaming serpent 
pursued me. Its 
breath grew more 
acrid, more deadly. 
I coughed convul- 
sively, strangled, 
stumbled, fell; 
when I regained 
my feet, I was 
dazed, confused. 
But I retained con- 
sciousness enough . 
(Concluded on page ~—-** 
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55) The memory of that race for life is still vividly terrifying 


The Greatest Race in History 


op you know that the greatest race in history was run, 
and won, by an American? . 

Among all the deeds of physical prowess of which we have 
accurate record, John Colter’s race against the Blackfeet 
Indians with his life as the stake easily stands out as the most 
remarkable ever run by man. It was not so long as the 
marathon of Greece, but it was the most desperate effort of 
its kind ever made, certainly the most spectacular, and had a 
dramatic and unexpected climax more thrilling than any 
movie. 

American frontier history is full of brave deeds, the kind of 
true stories that make history the finest reading in the world, 
and Colter was typical of the pioneer scouts who faced all 
kinds of danger in the exploration of unknown prairies and 
forests and mountains. It was this kind of work which laid 
the foundations for the development of new regions and made 
the United States a world Power instead of a small nation 
Occupying the fringe of the Atlantic Coast. 

When Lewis and Clark were sent by President Jefferson to 
explore the new Louisiana Purchase which gave the United 
States enough territory west of the Mississippi to double its 
size, Colter was one of the frontiersmen chosen for the small 
party which in 1804-5-6 followed the Missouri River from St. 
Louis to its source in what is now Montana, then pioneered a 
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crossing over the Rocky Mountains and continued to the 
Pacific Ocean, returning with important information regard- 
ing this rich wilderness. After finishing his service with Lewis 
and Clark, Colter returned to Montana to trap beaver and 
shoot buffalo for their valuable skins. 

Curiously enough, Colter has been known to succeeding 
generations not so much for his fine work as scout or his 
wonderful race against death, but because he was the first 
white man ever to visit Yellowstone National Park, as it is 
now called, and his stories of that remarkable region got him 
the reputation of being a most amazing liar. Everybody in 
America today knows of the great geysers of Yellowstone, of 
the boiling paint pots, the hot springs, the marvelous canyon 
and Obsidian Cliff, for they are among the great wonders of 


- the world and attract thousands of visitors every year. But if 


you had lived a century ago when such things were unknown, 
would you have credited Colter’s story about boiling water 
being shot hundreds of feet into the air in a natural fountain? 
Or his description of hot springs that built carved terraces of 
many-colored marble? Or that a river ever ran steaming 
water? Or that he found a mountain of glass? 

The people of his day were so little prepared for such marvels 


that the region was considered to be purely imaginary and was 


referred to in derision as ‘‘Colter’s Hell!” 


Time has vindicated the great scout and history has pre- 
served for us the facts of his most thrilling adventure. Colter 
took with him as partner on his trapping expedition a man 
named Potts and they traveled far up the Missouri to the 
famous three forks of the mighty stream, then continued on 
the Jefferson River, the fork named for the President. Owing 
to the natural hostility of the Indians toward any invasion of 
the hunting grounds which gave them their livelihood, the 
trappers worked only at evening and early morning. They 
went out one morning to see what their traps had caught, 
paddling silently up the river through the protecting mist 
which hid both banks. One historian says Colter thought it 
was getting too late for them to go farther; the brave scout 
had the good sense to know when to turn back, but Potts 
urged that they finish their rounds. They had heard some 
noises along the banks and attributed them to buffalo feeding. 

Then the mist lifted. The banks were lined with Black- 
foot warriors who gave their shrieking warcry when the. white 
men saw them... Flight was impossible. There was nothing 
to do but to obey the Indian command to come ashore. 

As their canoe touched the bank, events began to happen 
which led swiftly to the terrible race. An Indian seized Potts’ 
gun. He made no attempt to recover it and Colter, leaping 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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The Flight of the Gray Goose 





PART III 


)R a few moments after the discovery, Darby, Win 
and Henry stood in awestricken silence gazing down 
at the man who had been done to death in the heading 
of the bulk- 

headed and locked 
mine-drift. Since 
the mine was nota 
wet one, and the 
dead air in it was 
as dry as the air has 
to be in the high 
altitudes, the body 
had become almost 
mummified, with 
the skin drawn over 
the bones of the 
face to turn it into 
a ghastly, grisly 
mask; an_ effect 
which was height- 
ened by the iron- 
gray hair and the 
graying stubble 
beard. 

There was @ 
clean ore sack lying 
near, and Darby 
picked it up hastily 
to spread it over 
the terrifying face, 
saying, as he did 
so: “* You are right, 
Win; it was a mur- 
der, and an assas- 
sin’s murder, at 
that!” 

Always swift to 
react in an emer- 
gency, Win Barclay 
was rapidly recov- 
ering his _ self- 
possession. 

“This brings on 
more talk, fellows 
—a lot of it,” he 
broke out. “Who 
killed this man? 
And why was he 
killed? As you saw, he was evidently ambushed—shot from 
behind. That awful hole in the forehead was where the bullet 
came out; not where it went in.” 

Henry had taken the flashlight from Win and was examining 
the blast-shattered rock of the tunnel heading. 

“See here a minute!” he exclaimed. ‘This rock isn’t like 
any of the rest of it we’ve been seeing; it is a vein of something. 
Look here—you can trace the foot wall and the hanging wall. 
They’re as plain as anything!” 

Darby straightened up. ‘Maybe that was the motive for 
the murder,” he offered. “It’s happened that way more than 
once; where two men have discovered a lode together, and 
one of them has killed the other to keep the treasure for 
himself.” 

“‘Gosh!—it’s like some of the old pirate-treasure stories,” 
Win shuddered. ‘But that’s neither here nor there: it was a 
brutal murder—that’s plain enough. What do we do about it 
—if anything?” 

Darby shook his head. 

‘Tt was done a good while ago: I suppose all we can do now 
is to report it when we get to a town.” 

Win took the flashlamp from Henry and knelt beside the 
dead man. 

“Tf I hold the light for you will you go through his pockets, 
Darb? Maybe we can find out who he was.” 

It was a gruesome task, but Darby undertook it. A search 
of the victim’s pockets turned out nothing but a soiled ban- 
danna handkerchief, a worn jack-knife, a few silver coins and a 
cheap watch—trifles which proved clearly enough that petty 
robbery was not the motive for the crime. The handkerchief 
was a cheap cotton one, and, of course, there was no name on 
it; neither it nor the other articles offered any clue to the 
identity of the murdered man. 

“Well, what next?” Darby asked, as he tied the belongings 
of the victim in a little bundle with the handkerchief for its 
wrapping. 

Winthrop struggled to his feet. 
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“Let’s get out of here into the open,” he gasped. 
“There is nothing more we can do here, now, and I’ve 
got about all I can stand until I’ve had a breath or two of 
fresh air.” 

Henry pocketed a few bits of the vein matter from the 


I told you it wouldn’t be any one else. They are the men who murdered Abner Hubbell 


Begin the Story Here 


Win, Darby and Henry, old friends and companions 
on “The Cruise of the Cuttlefish,” meet on a ranch in 
Wyoming. Win has an airplane, ‘“‘the Gray Goose,” and 
the boys decide to fly to Yellowstone Park, two hundred 
and fifty miles distant. They had covered a good part 
of the distance when a blinding storm came up and they 
became lost over the mountains. To make matters worse, 
the oiling system goes wrong and they are compelled to 
make a forced landing in a narrow gorge. 

It proves impossible to get the ’plane into the air from 
the gorge, so the boys climb out to find themselves near 
some deserted mining shacks. Strangely enough one of 
the shacks contains fresh food brought into the wilds 
recently. Searching further they enter the abandoned 
mine only to discover to their horror the murdered body of 
a man. 





heading, and, taking a last look at the prone figure lying on the 
heaps of broken rock, they made their way out of the mine as 
quickly as possible, pausing at the entrance to the tunnel of 
the tragedy only long enough to shut the door in the bulkhead 
and to replace the drawn staple. 


HEN they reached the mine mouth they found they had 
spent much more time in the underground caverns than 


they had realized. The sun had already set, and twilight was - 


darkening in the deep cleft of the canyon. In view of their 
late discovery they were almost reluctant to go back to the 
cabins in the glade, connected as they were—as they must 
be—with the tragedy in the mine. But Win urged the 
necessity. 

“We can’t do less,” he argued. ‘‘There may be something 
in one of the cabins that will throw some light upon the murder. 
We didn’t look around much when we were there this 
afternoon.” 














Accordingly, they went back, approaching the build- 
ings cautiously to make sure they were still unoccupied. 
Finding the glade and cabins precisely as they had left them 
a few hours earlier, they made a round of the smaller buildings, 
searching the interiors with the help of the flashlight. All but 
one of the small 
huts were bare and 
empty, showing 
signs of long dis- 
but in the 
exceptional one 
there was a bunk 
with blankets on 
it, a rude table, 
a block of wood 
with a back nailed 
on to make it a 
chair, and, hanging 
on the face of the 
stone fireplace, 
cooking utensils. 

‘*This place 
looks as if it had 
been lived in more 
recently than any 
of the others,’’ Win 
remarked, looking 
around; then: “See 
—there’s an old 
coat and a pair of 
overalls hanging 
there in the corner. 
Maybe they be- 
longed to the mur- 
dered man.” 
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the pockets of 
the ceat revealed 
nothing; but while 
Darby was feeling in 
the pockets the coat 
fell from its peg, 
uncovering a place 
in the wall where 
the clay-chinking 
had apparently 
been dug out from 
between two of the 
logs. The crevice 
was on a level with Darby’s eyes as he stooped to pick up the 
fallen coat; and it just so happened that, at the same instant, 
the beam of the flashlight in Win’s hand was directed into the 
small cranny. Darby let the coat lie where it had fallen and 
reached with two fingers into the narrow niche. When the 
fingers came out they brought to light a little leather-covered 
book, which proved to be a cheap pocket diary. 

“Here is something, anyway,” he remarked, as he opened 
the diary; then he started as if he had seen a ghost. 

“‘What is it?’ Win queried; and Henry came from the 
fireplace to look on. 

“This name!” Darby exclaimed in a shaking voice. ‘‘ Look 
at this name!”’ 

Win and Henry read the name, “Abner Hubbell—His 
Book,” written in pencil upon the fly-leaf of the diary. 

“Well?” said Win; “who is Abner Hubbell? Do you 
know him?” 

“Do I know him?” Darby echoed. ‘I should say I do 
know him—or did. I’ve told you both about my father’s 
venture in a gold-mine; that he put in practically all the 
money he had, and all he could borrow, on the word of an 
old friend and neighbor—a man whose honesty father had 
never doubted for a minute. That man was Abner Hubbell, 
and this is his book! The last letter father had from him 
was written last fall, and in it he said he had spent about 
all of his own money and all of father’s tunneling to try to 
find the lost vein in the ‘Little Janet,’ but that he’d go on 
drilling and blasting, alone, if he had to, until he found it—or 
died. That was nearly a year ago.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” Win bioke in. “Then this mine 
we’ve been exploring must be the ‘Little Janet’!” 

Darby drew a long breath. ‘That isn’t the worst of it. . . 
that dead man. . .” P 

“‘Great Peter! Doyousuppose. . . but youdidn’t recognize 
him, did you? But here—see what this diary has to tell us. 
T’'ll hold the light while you read.” j 

“Wait,” Henry interrupted; “‘you’re using that flashlight h 


use; 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


lot, Win, and you’ll run the battery down. There are some 
candles over here: let me light one.” 


ITH the candle lighted they sat side by side on the 

single bunk, Henry holding the candle while Darby 
began to read the scrawled pencilings in the little black 
book. The first entry was made in January, and it filled 
four of the small pages, regardless of the printed day-spacings 
and dates. 


Just got back from Cody with the grubstake and two 
partners, I’d got to a place in Number Four where I had to 
have help; couldn’t muckle it any longer alone. Had a hard 
trip out—had to snowshoe a good deal of the trail—but had 
some luck when I got there. Found two fellows who agreed 
to come in with me and take chances on getting their pay. 
Bart Givens and Hank Badger are the names they’ve given 
me. Pretty tough citizens, I guess, but they say they are 
practical miners. Poor company they may be, but poor 
company’s better than none after a man’s hand-drilled and 
blasted alone for weeks and months. We've packed in grub 
enough to last us three months, and by the time it’s gone— 
well, after that, I’ll go it alone again, if I have to. John 
Gilliss shan’t lose his money. I’ve said it over and over, and 
I say it again. 


Past this there were a number of pages with only the 
briefest entries: ““More snow last night,” “Clear weather 
to-day, but cold as Greenland,” “Still clear and cold,” “Water 
froze on the hearth last night—first time it has done that.” 
Then came another of the longer entries. 


I don’t know about these helpers of mine. They are hard 
cases, all right. I’ve rigged up one of the smaller cabins for 
myself so I can sleep here: can’t stand their bed-time talk; so, 
when we knock off for the day, I let ’em have the commissary 
and quit ’em and come to my own dog-hole. I don’t like it, 
but beggars can’t be choosers. One thing to be thankful for 
is that the little pay streak we’re following hasn’t pinched out. 
It’s still there, and any round of shots we put in may widen it 
out and put the ‘Janet’ back on a paying basis. Then I can 
settle with Givens and Badger and get shut of ’em. 


Following this came more brief weather jottings; and then: 


The pay streak is widening! there’s no doubt about it, now, 
and I wish I could get a letter out to John Gilliss,—good old 
John who has stood by me so long, when everybody else had 
quit! But I can’t get a letter out now. The trail is blocked; 
and, besides, I’d be afraid to leave the mine with Badger and 
Givens here. I wouldn’t put it an inch beyond them to jump 
the ‘Janet’ in my absence. I’m sure they’d be equal to it if 
they knew or thought we were getting into pay rock. I’m 
having to make the tests secretly, not telling them what the 
values are. Yesterday evening Badger surprised me while I 
was writing in this diary. He wanted to know what I was 
doing, and I told him I was keeping a record of the footage 
we make in tunneling—which was part of the truth. I’m 
getting more nervous about these fellows every day. I'll 
have to hide this diary—don’t dare carry it about with me 
any longer. 


There was only one more entry, and it was made under a 
date a week later. 


“Thank God!” it began, “‘we’ve struck it atlast! Yesterday 
evening’s round of shots brought the vein out two feet wide. 
Givens and Badger hung over me like a couple of hungry 
hounds while I was making the trial assay, but I fooled ’em 
when it came to figuring the values—or I hope I did. The 
trail is open at last, and all I’m anxious for now is to take 
’em with me to Cody where I can raise some money on the 
samples we can pack out and pay ’em off and get shut of ’em. 
To-night, after they’ve gone to bed, I'll slip into the mine 
by myself and pick the samples. Got to be mighty careful— 
too great a temptation for fellows of their stamp, with only 
the life of one man standing in their way. To-morrow will 
settle it. Either we'll be on our way to Cody with the samples 
—or else 





Darby ran the remaining leaves of the little book. They 
were all blank. 
“That is all there is,” he said in low tones. ‘We can 


imagine what happened. That night, when he went into the 
mine to get the samples, one or both of the men followed him, 
and one of them shot him.” 

“But, see here!’”? Win burst in; ‘‘are you sure that body in 
the mine is the body of your father’s old friend? You didn’t 
recognize it, did you?” 

“No; but I don’t believe anybody would recognize it now. 
Still, there isn’t a particle of doubt that it’s poor old Uncle 
Abner.” 

“Was he your uncle?” Henry askec 

“Oh, no; but we Gilliss children always called him ‘ Uncle.’ 
He had a good farm in Minnesota, but he got the mining 
fever years ago, and after his wife and daughter died he sold 
the farm and struck out for the West.” 

Henry spoke again. ‘Mightn’t his name be in that watch 
you found?” 

“Not likely—in a cheap watch like that,” Darby replied; 
nevertheless, he untied the handkerchief bundle and took the 
watch out to open the back of the case. 

There was no name in it, but fitted into the lid of the case 
was a tiny snapshot photograph of a young girl. Darby 
held it up to the candle light. 

“That settles it,” he announced soberly; “that is a picture 
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of Janet, the daughter that died. If we needed any more 
proof, there it is.” 

After a little silence which gripped and held all three of 
them, Win said: 

“T’ve been thinking: this horrible discovery of ours puts 
a new face upon everything, fellows. Did this Mr. Hubbell 
leave any heirs?” 

“He had no near relatives—not that I know of,” Darby 
answered. 

““Anybody else interested in this mine—besides your 
father?” 4 

“A few of the home neighbors were, at first, while it was 
earning something. But when the vein was lost, father took 
over their holdings—because he felt responsible for having 
gotten them into it.” 

“Then, as a matter of fact, the mine, for whatever it may 
be worth, belongs to your father and to this Mr. Hubbell’s 
heirs—if he left any?” 

“‘T suppose so,” was the half-absent answer. 

Win turned upon the big, broad-shouldered Minnesotan. 

““What’s the matter with you, Darb?”’ he demanded. ‘You 
act as if you were only about half awake.” 

“‘T—TI guess I’m just lost in the mystery of this thing, Win. 
To think that your airplane should be blown haphazard out 
of its course by a summer storm and land just here. . . it’s 
—it’s almost unbelievable!” 

“Oh, pshaw!” grunted the son of much money, “that part 
of it is only a coincidence, of course, and the woods are full 
of such things. They happen every day, only we don’t 
notice them unless they rise up and slap us in the face. What 
I'd like to know is what we’re going to do about this mine-and- 
murder business. We’ve got to do something, you know. 
After these two men killed Hubbell, they probably went away 
to let things blow over a bit. Now they are coming back— 
most likely with a gang of Chinese coolies—to work the mine. 
The question, is, are we going to let them get away with it?” 

Darby shook his head. ‘I don’t see as there is anything 
we can do except to walk out—to Cody, if that is the nearest 
place—and get word to the authorities.” 

“Huh!” Win snorted; “‘ what good would that do?” 

““Why wouldn’t it do good?” 

‘Well, one reason is because possession is nine points of 
the law. Those fellows are on the way here, right now; that 
stock of provisions shows that they are. Suppose they come 
while we’re gone and go to work. Suppose again that they’ve 
got forged papers to prove that Hubbell sold out to them. 
I know you have the diary and the picture in the watch, for 
what they may be worth; but the one piece of proof that 
would clinch everything will have disappeared long before 
the sheriff could get here.” 

Henry Mansur looked up. ‘What is the one piece of 
proof?’’ he asked; and Win’s reply came shot-like. 

“The dead body shut up in that locked mine-drift. The 
first thing these assassins will do when they get back will be 


Keeping in the shad- 
ows, he crept up 
towards the cabin 


to take that body out and 
bury it where nobody can 
ever find it. The only 
wonder to me is that they f 
didn’t do this before they ~ 
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went away. And if that body disappears, whiff! goes the 
only evidence that a murder has ever been committed. Of 
course, we three can swear that we found the body there, 
but at that it would be only our word against theirs—noth- 
ing tangible to show up.” 

“Well?” said Darby. 

“That body mustn’t disappear; that’s all there is about it, 
Darb! If it does, these villains can never be brought to book 
for their crime—never in the wide world! Here’s my shot 
at it: it’s up to us to keep that poor corpse right where it is 
until the officers of the law can find it!” 

“But, see here, Win; we can’t put up a fight without arms. 
And if we had a whole arsenal, we couldn’t hold out against 
the numbers they’ll have!” 

Win got up off the bunk and stretched his arms over his head. 

“That is for us to find out—the way to do it,” he declared. 
“We'll say nothing about the loss of the mine, and your 
father’s money that’s in it, though that is serious enough. 
But we can’t let these fellows get away with a cold-blooded, 
cruel, dastardly murder. You both know that as well as I do. 
Let’s make a fire and get supper. Then we’ll put our three 
heads together and see if they’re not better than one.” 


HERE was a stack of chopped wood beside the fireplace, 

and while Win and Henry were making a fire and cooking 
supper, Darby went out to the road to stand guard against a 
surprise; this because they had no idea whatever at what 
moment the owners of the provisions in the commissary 
might put in an appearance. 

It was now some time after dark and there was no moon; 
but the stars gave some light. Since the expected visitation 
would doubtless enter the canyon by the trail over which the 
supply wagon had come, Darby walked along the dimly 
defined road for perhaps half a mile, stopping every now and 
then to listen. Each time he found the mountain silence 
unbroken. In the high altitudes the night insects, if there 
are any, are not vocal; and apart from the grumbling murmur 
of the small river rushing through the canyon some distance 
below the unused road, there were no noises. 

Having gone far 
enough to assure him- 
self that there were no 
teams on the road, or 
at least none within 


















hearing, he turned back, walking slowly, his mind busy 
with the upsetting happenings and discoveries of the day; 
discoveries which, if they could be made to bear their 
legitimate fruit, would completely change the fortunes of the 
family in Minnesota—to say nothing of his own. But could 
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the intended theft of the mine be defeated and its murderous 
plotters brought to justice? It looked mighty dubious, to 
say the least of it. 

Supper was ready and on the table when he re-entered the 
small outlying cabin that had been Abner Hubbell’s last 
earthly refuge. 

“Coast still clear?”’ Win inquired, as he and Henry lifted 
the table and placed it so that two of them could sit on the 
bunk as they ate. 

“Nothing in sight If they are on the 
way in, they have probably camped somewhere for the night.” 

“‘Which gives us a little more time to turn around in,” 
‘Have you thought up any plan of 


or sound—yet. 


was Win’s comment. 
campaign?” 

‘No; nothing that isn’t perfectly foolish on the face of it.” 

“Well, we haven't, either—Henny and I—though we are 
agreed upon one thing; that is, that we mustn’t let these 
scoundrels know we are here, not if we can help it. I mean 
not until we are ready to make a move of some sort. That is 
our advantage, while we can make it last. They'll be in the 
dark and not suspecting anything.”’ 

“But they will see the airplane, won’t they?” Darby 
suggested. 

“Tt isn’t at all likely—not from anywhere around here. 
You remember how soon we lost sight of it after we took to 
the woods. Of course it would be spotted at once from the 
cliffs, anywhere; but nobody’s going up there.” 

“How about the provisions we’ve taken?’’ 

“They won’t be missed; and neither will some more that 
we are going to grab off a little later. You recollect one of the 
flour sacks had been opened, and so had the sack of potatoes; 
and the bacon had been cut into. The teamsters who brought 
the stuff no doubt used some of it on the way in.” 

“Then you have thought out some sort of a plan?” Darby 
queried, helping himself to more bacon and another piece of 
Henry’s pan-bread. 

“Only a start. We'll get some more grub and then rub 
out all traces of ourselves as well as we can. That’s the first 
thing, and the next is to hide out somewhere where we can 
see without being seen. We've got to find out what we’re 
up against before we can make any definite plan.” 

Henry hadn’t been saying much while they were 
eating, but he had evidently been thinking. 

“T don’t want to throw a monkey-wrench into the 
machinery,” he deprecated, “but doesn’t it seem as 
if we are taking a lot for granted? What I mean is this. 
How do we know that these fellows, Badger and Givens, 
are the ones that are coming in to work the 
mine? Isn’t it more than likely they’ve sold 
out to somebody else; people who will be just 
innocent purchasers?” 


AHAT tied another knot in the tangle, as Win 
expressed it; but Darby was quickly able 
to untie the knot. 

“Nothing doing in that line, Henry,” he said. 
“Nobody would buy a mine, sight un- 
seen; and the presence of that dead 
body in the drift shows that nobody 
has been there since the murder was 
committed—not until we went in there 
to-day. No; when we get a sight at 
these people who are coming in, we'll 
find that two of them, at least, are 
Givens and Badger.” 

Henry, being ordinarily a light 
eater, finished his supper before the 
others, and going to the fireplace 
where there was still a good bed of 
coals, he put some of the pieces of ore 
he had brought from the mine upon 
the fire shovel and heated them until 
they were red. There was a little 
spring just back of the cabins which 
had doubtless furnished water for the 
former inhabitants, and he carried 
the red-hot bits of stone out to it and 
cooled them and the shovel. 

When he came in again he held the 
roasted specimens up to the light of 
the candle and examined them closely. 

“T just thought you might be dis- 
appointed, after all, Darby,”’ he said. 
“That vein in the mine isn’t a very 
big one, and if it happened to be low grade——” 

“Get to it,” said Win impatiently. “‘What have you been 
doing?” 

“Just.roasting a few pieces that I brought out with me. 
Look at them closely.” 

They both looked and saw that the bits of common-looking 
rock were thickly covered. with tiny sweat drops of metal no 
bigger than pin-points. 

“Tt’s rich,’ Henry remarked. ‘Goodness only knows how 
rich. Those are little globules of gold that fried out of it 
when I heated it. Roasting is the commonest of the rough 
tests, and Badger and Givens probably made it before they 
decided to kill Abner Hubbell.” 

Darby handed the specimens back and his brows drew 






















together in a troubled frown. “They'll fight-mighty hard to 
hold on to anything as rich as that,’ he said; and then Win 
got up and said it was time for them to begin to “take steps.” 

First providing themselves with candles from Abner Hub- 
bell’s box, they crossed to the commissary. Here they added 
something to the stock of provisions they had previously 
taken, putting the takings into a sack which they found under 
the counter. Then Win took back the money he had left to 
pay for the food, and they covered the counter stuff up with 
the canvas, leaving it as they had found it. 


OING behind the counter, candle in hand, to replace the 

canvas covering he had pulled off the rice sacks, Henry made 
asmall discovery that took all the uncertainty out of the question 
as to who the owners of the provisions were, and he called 
to Darby and Win. When they joined him he held the candle 
down so they could read the shippers’ lettering on the sacks, 
“Givens, Badger & Ackerman.” Darby thrust out his jaw. 

“T told you it wouldn’t be anybody else,” he said. “They 
are the ones who are coming, and they, or two of them, are 
the men who murdered Abner Hubbell!” 

Next they explored the lean-to shed which formed another 
room of the commissary at the back and found it was a rough- 
and-ready laboratory, supplied with the apparatus with 
which Abner Hubbell had made his ore tests; a shelf of chemi- 
cals, a few crucibles, an iron mortar and pestle, an assayer’s 
scales and a small muffle furnace with a flue leading to the 
main chimney. 

Henry examined the apparatus curiously. 
Hubbell was more than just a miner,” he said. 
how to make assays, and that sort of thing.” 

“You mustn’t forget that for a while the ‘Little Janet’ was 
a producing mine,’ Darby pointed out. “A good many 
working mines have their own laboratories.” 

Henry nodded. “The tests for gold are not so very com- 
plicated; almost anybody could learn to make them after 
seeing it done a few times.” 

Disturbing nothing in the laboratory, they left the com- 
missary, shutting the door and replacing the padlock, with 
the drawn staple driven back into the jamb. This done, they 
returned to Abner Hubbell’s cabin, and after they had cooked 
up a supply of bacon and pan-bread they ex- 
tinguished the fire and carefully removed all 
signs of their short occupancy, even to hanging 
the worn working-coat of its owner back on its 
peg in the corner. 

The only things they put aside to take away 
with them were two of the three pairs of blankets 
on the bunk and a handful of miner’s candles out 
of the box by the fireplace. ‘They won’t miss 
the blankets or the candles,” Win ventured, 
“‘and it’s more than likely we’ll need both— 
the blankets, anyway, if we are going to sleep 

in the open, and without a camp- 
fire.” 

It was when he was straighten- 
ing up the bunk with the re- 
maining pair of blankets so that 
it would look as if it had not been 
disturbed that Darby felt some- 
thing hard under his hands. 
Tucked under the wall side of the 
mattress of fir tips—which werenow 
withered and pow- 
der dry—he found a 
repeating rifle and a 
belt of cartridges, 
mute evidences of 
Abner Hubbell’s 
well-grounded fear 
of his two treacher- 
ous helpers. Win 
Barclay’s eyes 
flashed at the sight 
of the weapon. 

“Say—that looks 
mighty good to me, 
Darb!” he ex- 
claimed. “I only 
wish there were three 
of them instead of 
one.” Then: “Poor 
old man! Just im- 
agine him having to 
sleep with a rifle under his hands! Is it loaded?” 

An examination proved that the gun was loaded; that the 
magazine was filled to capacity. “That’s good!” Win com- 
mented. ‘They won’t get us without a fight, now; that’s one 
sure thing. Where shall we camp?” 

The place they picked out was on the forested slope above 
the collection of cabins; a little hollow in the slope with low- 
hanging branches of the firs effectually concealing it from pry- 
ing eyes below. From this point they decided that, in daylight, 
they would be able to see what went on around the cabins, 
and to command, as well, the road that led to the mine. 

Not to take even a remote chance of being surprised, they 
planned to take turns in sleeping, and Darby took the first 
two-hour watch, posting himself at a place where he could see 
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the dim bulkings of the cabins in the starlight. At eleven 
o’clock he shook Win awake and made his report. 

“Nothing stirring, but, of course, we didn’t expect there 
would be,” he told Win. ‘The biggest trouble I’ve had was in 
keeping awake.” 

“T expect that is about the way it will hit me,”’ Win returned, 
yawning cavernously. “But I'll manage it.” And with that, 
rifle in hand, he took the place under the fir branches where 
Darby had been keeping his lonely vigil. 

As in the earlier part of the night, nothing happened during 
Win’s watch from eleven to one o’clock, save that he had the 
stubbornest sort of a struggle to keep from falling asleep; 
and he heaved a deep sigh of relief when his two hours were 
up and he was at liberty to call Henry. Like Darby, he was 
able to make a “nothing stirring” report; and, again like Darby, 
he passed the sleep warning along to his relief. 

“Tt’ll break your heart, trying to keep from dropping off, 
Henny. I’ve pinched myself black and blue, counted the stars 
and said the multiplication table over about a million times, 
and at that I’m not more than half awake this blessed minute.” 


ENRY seated himself on the edge of the little bowl-like de- 

pression facing the collection of cabins on the bench below, 
and put his back to a tree. This experience in the Western 
wilderness was all new to him and it gripped him just a little 
bit like a cold and clammy hand. All his life, thus far, he had 
been subject to a handicap not uncommon to undersized 
fellows—a sort of jumpy nervousness that attacked his legs, 
prompting them to run away from danger. A few sharp 
corners turned during the exciting adventures of the previous 
summer in the Cuttlefish had shown him that, at a pinch, 
he could contrive to master the mad desire to drop things and 
run. Nevertheless, as he settled himself at the tree foot and 
fastened his gaze upon the scattering of log huts below, he 
found his fingers clamping upon the rifle Win had turned over 
to him as if they meant to leave dents in barrel and stock. 

Contrary to Win’s prediction, he had no temptation to fall 
asleep. So far from it, he told himself that he was never wider 
awake in his life. Though there were no noises that couldn’t 
be accounted for in a natural way—the gurgling murmur of 
the stream at the bottom of the canyon and the rustling of the 
light breeze in the tree-tops—these two sounds seemed to fill 
the night to a clamorous overflowing. True, his two compan- 
ions were lying almost within arm’s reach, but there was no 
comfort in that—or not much. From their deep and regular 
breathing he knew they were sound asleep. 

After a time he found himself growing concerned over some- 
thing that was unnerving merely because it was unexplainable. 
Straight across the canyon, and far higher than his position 
on the wooded slope, he could see the line where the black wall 
of the enclosing cliffs ended and the sky began. At a certain 
point on this line a curious, faint glow was slowly materializing. 

At first he thought his eyes must be deceiving him, but he 
soon became convinced that they were not. The glow was 
there, and it was steadily increasing. Fire was the next thing 
that suggested itself, and fire meant the presence on the cliff of 
human beings who could be no other than the men they were 
expecting. And if the mine robbers were camping on the cliff 
summit, they would certainly see the airplane at the lower 
end of the canyon at daybreak—they couldn’t miss seeing it. 

Undecided as to what he ought to do, Henry was on the 
point of waking Darby and Win when, in the glow which had 
now grown into a weird illumination that made the forested 
cliff edge stand out in a black silhouette, he saw the slender 
horn of a waning moon creep slowly above the tree-tops, and 
the reaction from the nervous keying-up to sudden relief 
fairly made his head swim. 

“There’s no use talking!” he muttered to himself, “I’m 
nothing but a jumpy scared-cat, after all! Can’t even see the 
moon rise without having a fit of the jimmies. I wonder what 
Darb and Win would say if they’d seen me a minute ago? 
Rats!—it makes me sick!” 


IX WATCHING so steadily the growth of the mysterious 
light upon the high horizon opposite he had lost sight, for 
the moment, of the cabins on the bench. But now, when he 
again looked down, he saw that he had been missing some- 
thing. There was a small window in one end of the commis- 
sary, and it, like the one in front, was boarded up. When his 
gaze found this window he started. Through the cracks 
between the boards lines of yellow light had appeared while 
he was moon-gazing. He rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
There was no mistake; there was a light in the commissary! 
Being still in the throes of the reaction from the moonrise, 
Henry was not quite as level-headed as he usually was. The 
light behind the boarded-up window meant that the mine 
stealers, or at least some of them, had arrived. The obvious 
thing to do was to awaken Darby and Winthrop; but Henry 
was not in a condition to do obvious things. On the contrary, 
he was smarting so under a sense of his late needless unnerv- 
ing that he did a very rash thing; scrambled to his feet and, 
rifle in hand, dashed down the slope to the bench, dodging 
trees in his descent, slipping and sliding on the ground carpet- 
ing of dead leaves, and presently coming to a shocked and 
abrupt halt within a stone’s throw of the commissary. 
Having done all this as incautiously as possible, he came 
alive suddenly to the need for some more Indian-like methods. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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The Talking Pies 


’ Y DEAR Watson, you see but you do not 
observe. You 
“Oh, let up, Goose. Put on the head- 

‘ phones and get this code.” 

“What is it?” 

“Comr.‘ercial message.” 

“A brain like mine is uninterested in commerce. I was 
just saying that though you meet Professor Bailey every day 
you are unaware of the number of buttons on his vest.” 

“Oh, hang Professor Bailey’s vest!” 

“Judging, Watson, by its neat appearance, he himself hangs 
it every night—on the back of a chair.” 

“How do you think I can teach you Morse if you don’t do 
your part?” 

“How extremely annoying!’ George Berry, who re- 
joices in the nickname of “Goose,” sighed, laid aside 
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tions he was in the little village bakery where in the past 
eighteen months he had become, if not a professional, a very 
good amateur baker. Although not intending to follow the 
trade, he took pride in his work and enjoyed it in spite of the 
fact that it had earned him the title of “‘Cookey” and “ Mon- 
sieur le Chef.” Such words were really terms of affection 
as was shown by the fact that Roy was president of his 
class. 

Heaton Academy is small but its blood is far from sluggish. 
All classes present a solid front to any other school, but among 
themselves, especially between the freshmen and sophomores, 
there exists a rivalry that at times approaches hostility. For 
example, hazing is forbidden but there is a tradi.ion among 
the sophomores, handed down from year to year, that a fresh- 
man can never become a credit to the school until he has 





“The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” and put on the 
radio earphones and began writing rapidly with a stub 
pencil. After a few minutes, he pushed the paper 
across to his companion with a, ‘ How’s that?” 

Roy Bass turned off the current and glanced at the 
writing, making a correction here and there. ‘You 
are improving fast,” he commented. 

“And you,” Goose remarked, “‘have been repairing 
the radio at the lunch counter in return for a feed.” 

“T didn’t see you there.” 

“T haven’t left this room since four o'clock, but I 
know what you have been doing.” 

“Who told you?” 

Goose tapped the book he was reading and said with 
his usual half humorous air of superiority, “though a 
fictitious character, Sherlock Holmes can be studied 
with profit. He has taught me how to observe. Now, 








Do you know that the man who is said to have 
founded organized football in America is still 
living, although he is now seventy-nine years old? 
His name is Gerrit Smith Miller, known to his 
comrades as “Gat” Miller. In 1862, while the 
Civil War was being fought, he organized and 
captained what is reputed to be the first football 
team formed in this country. 


On November 7, 1924, a tablet in his honor was 
unveiled in the Noble and Greenough School, at 
Deadham, Mass., where he was a student. The 
late Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, which Miller later attended, 


chusetts Episcopal Diocese, attended the unveiling 
as a tribute to the former football star.—Omni. 


and Bishop William Lawrence of the Massa- - 


“Thoughtful little freshies. But what do you want of me? 
I must be going.” 

They tittered. “I rather think,” said one, “that you 
won’t be going until your class feed is over.” 

Roy understood. It would be a mighty triumph for them to 
kidnap him, the sophomore president, at this time. He was 
thankful that his pies were not baked to swell the victory. 
He could see no way out of this predicament, but he would 
give no sign of defeat. 

“T wouldn’t do anything bad if I were in your places,’’ he 
said in a fatherly tone. ‘You know you are sure to get the 
worst of it in the end.” 

One of the captors, apparently the leader, had been inspect- 
ing the partly completed pies and was now seized by what 
he considered to be an inspiration. 

“Looky here,” he said. “If you will cook these 


—==ag pies as I tell you to we will just keep you tied up until 


midnight, but if you won’t we will keep you tied up 
just the same and duck you in the river in a way 
you'll remember for many a day.” 

“And how, Freshie, would you have the pies 
made?’’ Roy inquired. 

“Put a big shot of pepper in each one.” 

“T suppose you would see that my friends got them 
in time for supper.” 

The others laughed and the spokesman said, “Yes; 
with your compliments.” 

“Nothing doing,” Roy told him decisively. 

“All right.” The leader was equally decisive. 
“We will stay here until it is time to go to the river. 
You fellows take the key from his pocket and lock the 
door. Then turn off the light. Nobody will know 
we are here, but, to make sure, we will take turns stand- 








my dear Watson, when you entered this apartment a 
few minutes ago there was the trace of an egg sand- 
wich at one corner of your mouth, a slight smudge on your 
fingers, a faint disk-like impression on your ears. Clearly, 
you had been eating, though you have no money. Clearly, 
you had been monkeying with a radio. A person in your 
financial straits would demand pay for such monkeying. A 
person like you, whose appetite is similar to that of a young 
crow, would eagerly accept food as pay. The lunch counter 
man has a radio, he also has food. Voila! Such deduc- 
tions are simple, Watson.” 

Roy laughed. ‘If I get into a scrape, I shall send for you.” 

“And be assured,” Goose answered over his book, “that 
I shall never be too busy to place my talents at your disposal.” 

It would be hard to find two more congenial roommates 
than these Heaton Academy sophomores. They had common 
interests in scholarship and athletics and, beside, each had an 
absorbing hobby. That of Goose was amateur detective 
work, in which he really had considerable ability. He had 
probably memorized nearly all the adventures of the enter- 
taining and impossible Mr. Holmes but, as the Academy and 
town were small and peaceful, he was obliged to exercise his 
cleverness in minor ways. 

His mind was always seeking out details, making deduc- 
tions and arriving at conclusions which as often as not were 
correct. Compared to the other boys, nothing escaped him. 
Apparently he was the most light-hearted of mortals, yet he 
observed and pondered everything from the direction of the 
wind to the reason why the English teacher wore gold bowed 
spectacles. He could tell you the number of stairs that led 
up to the barber shop, the name of a burned matca that he hap- 
pened to see on the sidewalk, the kind of autumobile tire that 
made a track in the road. These things fascinated him, not 
because he was curious about the affairs of other people but 
because he had as might be said, a professional interest in 
them. The boys joked him about it and, at the same time, 
admired him. 


O GOOSE, his roommate was incomprehensible, for Roy 

had a positive disregard for all everyday details. He 
had never noticed how many stores there were in the village, 
he could not remember the date on the cornerstone of the 
library, he could not tell the color of the Baptist church and 
Goose declared that he did not know how many hands there 
were on the town clock. 

His hobby was electricity and there he excelled. As a very 
small boy he had learned the Morse code from an older 
brother, who was a railway telegrapher, and he had taught it 
to Goose (who imagined that it might aid him in detective 
work) making practical application of it by taking radio code 
messages. For, of course, he had made a radio, several of 
them, having taken to the new science as a duck to water. 
Coils, transformers and grid leaks had no terrors for him and 
every spare minute found him absorbed in them. 

His spare minutes were few, however, for he was working 
his way through the academy. Nights, mornings and vaca- 
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passed beneath the waters of the river. Freshmen disagree 
with this, but it is a conspicuous fact that following the ordeal 
their interest in things about them is more intense. They 
seem to have a new object in life though, it must be admitted, 
that object is to get even with the sophomores. 

The freshmen, because they are freshmen, have no tradi- 
tions; they do not act in accordance with custom but on the 
spur of the moment as opportunity offers. Alert, constantly 
prepared to charge or retreat, they rely on guerrilla tactics 
rather than on an ordered campaign. And they are far from 
unsuccessful, A sophomore, caught off his guard, has gone 
to the river, a class meeting has found itself without lights, 
a social function has left its refreshments unguarded and seen 
them no more; all of which is very annoying to the second-year 
class but very, very delightful to. the uncouth barbarians in 
green. 


HERE came a time in November when the two classes met 

on the football field and the sophomores were victorious, 
whereat they decided to have a banquet in celebration. Such 
an affair must necessarily be simple for the class was small 
and not abundantly supplied with money, so each member 
was taxed a certain amount of food, which’he was supposed to 
buy or wheedle from parents or landlady. The levy on Goose 
and Roy was one warm mince pie each and Roy arranged to 
make them himself that night in the bakery in return for 
which the gifted Goose was to write the speech that Roy, as 
class president, was expected to deliver. 

It was a division of labor that well suited both and as Roy 
set about his part of it he could see no cloud on the horizon. 
He had the little bakery to himself that evening and whistled 
gaily as he put on his apron in the back room. Two pies were 
nothing; while they were baking he would finish memorizing 
the speech Goose had written, then, with the pies under his 
arm, he would reach the hall as early as the others would. It 
would be a pleasant evening. 

But everyone knows what may happen to the plans of 
mice and men, especially when there are defeated fresh- 
men lurking in the shadows. Roy made his pie crust, lined 
two plates with it and poured in the mince meat. As he 
reached for tk> top crust a door creaked slightly, perhaps the 
wind had worked it loose, he would see in a minute. A step 
sounded behind him, he half turned, was completely sub- 
merged in a wave of freshmen. There was no chance to 
fight, for a dozen hands held him like so many shackles. 
They tied his wrists and stood him on his feet, taking pains 
to guard both doors. 

“Tf you holler you'll wish you hadn’t,” one threatened. 

“Holler!” Roy glanced contemptuously at the speaker who, 
like the others, wore a mask. “It will take more than half a 
dozen babies to make me holler.” 

“Babies, eh? Well, we seemed to handle you all right.” 

“Six to one! And at that you had to sneak up on me.” 

“We didn’t want to make a noise.” 


ing guard outside.” 


HIS was done and Roy found himself sitting in the dark 
with four of his captors, one of whom kept his fingers 
constantly on the prisoner’s bound wrists that there might 
be no possibility of his escape. For the sophomore president 
to be in such a predicament on this particular night was 
humiliating both to himself and his class. And how the fresh- 
men would gloat! Outwardly, Roy was as undisturbed as the 
chair on which he sat, but inwardly he was raging. After a 
few minutes he sensibly realized that no one ever pulled himself 
out of a hole without first thinking, and so he racked his brain. 
He tried to figure out how the freshmen had known where 
and when to find him and decided someone must have been 
spying.. Next he imagined what was likely to happen when 
his classmates missed him. Not finding him at his boarding 
place, they would go to the bakery, but that, with its lights 
out and its doors locked, would give them no clue that he was 
a prisoner within. Also, being warned by the sentries, his 
captors would make sure that he was unable to give any signal. 
The boys would go away and search the town only to learn 
next day how easily they had been outwitted. Such humil- 
iation would be unbearable. And then, as a final result, the 
freshies were going to duck him in the river. The only way 
to avoid this was to put pepper in the pies as they directed. 
Aid his enemies to save his own skin? Never! 

Roy sat thinking and staring into the darkness until his 
eyes ached. If only he had Goose to help him, Goose with his 
Sherlock Holmes ideas, Goose who always found a way out 
of everything. If in some way he could send Goose a message. 
If——_IF——_1 . 

The bakery clock struck; it was time for the meeting to 
begin. . . . Now it was well past time. One of the sentries slip- 
ped in with the news that some of the sophomores were ap- 
proaching. Instantly Roy found himself on his back, held 
firmly hand and foot with a handkerchief gag in his mouth. 
Steps sounded outside, the door was tried, a voice said, “No; 
he’s not here,” and the steps died away. When the sentry 
reported that the coast was clear again Roy was allowed to 
sit up and the gag was removed. 

“You fellows don’t intend to put me in the river, do you?” 
he asked in a weakening voice. 

“Sure we do,’’ someone answered. 

“The night is too cold.” They felt him shiver. 

“You won’t quite freeze.” 

“T don’t like the idea.” 

“Then make the pies.” 

“Tt is too late now.” 

“Oh, no. They will talk and sing and brag for a long while 
before they eat, and pies come last. Besides, they have 
wasted a lot of time looking for you.” 

“Well,” Roy hesitated as though struggling with himself, 
“T will do it.” 

The lights snapped on, double guards were posted at the 
doors and his hands were freed. 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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i) pay 
PA oak 


He struck out right and left in rapid succession 
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“The Smoke Chaser” 


HE town merged with the hills in a series of 

mighty steps, prehistoric shores, no doubt, of a 

one-time mighty river. Atop the first of these 
; mammoth serations, the roadway abruptly degene- 
rated into twin ruts that twisted indolently aside for every 
stump and boulder. Dave Blackwell quickened his step. He 
planned to reach Moose Notch, the settlement adjoining the 
Little Eddy Camp of the Oregonian Lumber Company, before 
night. He met several men. Rough appearing and dirty, 
they were, without exception. They did not look like lumber- 
men. Each group eyed him, suspiciously, it seemed. He 
paid no attention to them, but his thoughts were busy. What 
were these men doing here, if they were not lumbermen? 
And evidently they were not. They were typical of the riff- 
raff which might be found along the waterfront in any coast 
town. They did not belong in the hills. 

Jonathan Brule, the gruff old President of the Oregonian 
Lumber Company, had warned him to expect the unusual, 
and, in his long tramp into the hills, Dave had already dis- 
covered much that was unusual, to say the least. These city 
toughs, for instance: behind their presence might be found 
the answer to the epidemic of forest fires which had resulted 
in the loss of thousands of dollars to the Lumber Company. 
Although the youngest of the smoke chasers trained under 
Chief Fire Ranger Ramsay, Dave had been recommended, 
after several older and more experienced men had failed, 
to ferret out the cause of the frequent fires. Dave had started 
out on the assumption that the fires were being set. This 
was the reason why he had chosen not to report at once to 
Hurd, the boss of the Little Eddy Camp, with Jonathan 
Brule’s letter of introduction. If the fires were being set, it 
seemed to Dave almost a certainty that some one man in a 
responsible position with the Lumber Company was at the 
head of an arson ring. He still felt that he was on the right 
track. But, these men—where did they fit in? 

Busied with his thoughts, Dave was oblivious of the sound 
of angry voices until he blundered into an open space and 
became spectator of an unpleasant sight There were five 
men. One of them, a slight man with a burlap baz over 
his shoulder, was the object of the wrath of the other four. 
And, as Dave watched, a brawny fist struck the little 
man to the ground. He fell heavily but clung tightly to 
the bag. As he came dizzily to his knees, a big, black 
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whiskered fellow, leader of the gang apparently, kicked him 
viciously. 

Quick anger drew the color from Dave Blackwell’s dark 
cheeks. He dropped knapsack and rifle. Sprang forward. 
The big man’s foot was raised for another kick, but that 
kick did not reach its mark. Dave's fist struck the big man 
full in the face. With a grunt of surprised rage, the bully 
sat down heavily, several feet away. Carried forward by the 
impetus of his own attack, Dave collided solidly with two of 
the bully’s companions. All three rolled to the ground, fight- 
ing silently. 

Scrambling to his knees, Dave found himself engaged with 
but one of the ruffians, a thick-bodied man, with long, ape-like 
arms. His objective from the first, apparently, was to crush 
his more slender opponent. Dave swung himself beneath his 
antagonist’s body, drew his knees up sharply. The man’s 
stomach was unprotected. As the driving blow found its 
mark, the fellow’s grip relaxed. Dave came to his feet bring- 
ing the man with him. He struck out right and left in rapid 
succession, and the gorilla-like man sprawled headlong among 
the dry leaves. 

All of this in the space of seconds. Breathing hard, feet 
braced far apart, alert, Dave faced about. But the fight was 
over. The little man with the bag had taken advantage of 
the confusion to seize Dave’s rifle. The three ruffians ap- 
parently had considerable respect for the little man when he 
held a rifle. They stood motionless as so many dingy statues, 
hands raised high above their heads. The unwavering gun 
barrel indicated the black whiskered leader’s heart. The little 
man’s pale eyes gleamed, dangerously. 

“This here’s the last time, Daley; the last time I’ll warn 
you. These hills ain’t big enough t’ hold me an’ you. You 
won’t ketch me without a gun agin. An’, next time, I’m 
a-shootin’, on sight. Thet goes fer all of you. Understan’? 
Awright—now git!” 


Alt four shuffled hastily away. The man with the gorilla- 
like arms brought up the rear. He had not fully recov- 

ered from his recent encounter and staggered when he walked. 
“Boy, you sure-enough got a kick like a mule in that 
right hand.” The little man’s thin face was, abruptly, a- 
wrinkle with laughter. He returned Dave’s rifle and held 
out his hand. ‘‘My name’s Bonaparte Grant.” And, noting 


Dave’s twinkling eyes: ‘‘ Yeah, ain’t thet a heck of a name? 
They call me Bony, too, which ain’t so bad neither, considerin’ 
as how [I ain’t nothin’ else but bony.” 

Dave laughed unreservedly. ‘‘My name is Dave Black- 
well,”’ he said. 

Grant tugged at a tooth which had been loosened by 
Daley’s blow, finally pried it free and spat it out, nonchalantly, 
on the ground. 

*‘ Expect as how I owe you my life, Dave, an’ you’re won- 
derin’ what it’s all about. Wal, I’m one o’ the original inhabi- 
tants so t’ speak, o’ Moose Notch. An’ I’m a wolfer, by 
trade.” 

He kicked at the burlap bag. ‘Coyotes, jest now; there 
ain’t many wolves left. Thet bag’s full o’ coyote pelts. 
Country is overrun with ’em. State pays five dollars a pelt. 
These boys, Daley an’ the rest, think, becuz I don’t jine up 
with ’em on their dirty graft, thet I’ma squaler. The big boss 
is sendin’ another smoke chaser up here, an’ they think I—” 

The little man tongued the space left by the recently de- 
parted tooth and eyed Dave suspiciously. ‘But say, whut— 
whut’s your line, son? Whut you doin’, up here?” 

Dave hesitated. He didn’t want io lie, and, something 
told him that he could trust Bonaparte Grant. ‘I am—the 
smoke chaser—Bony.” 

“Whut? A young feller, like you?” 

Dave nodded, smiling. Perhaps he had been foolish to be 
so frank, but [ 

The little man was evidently disturbed. He shifted uneasily 
from one foot to the other. His pale eyes circled the little 
clearing. “Doggone! Now, I am ina pickle. You jumps in 
an’ takes my part agin Daley. An’ now, here we be, talkin’ 
sociable-like, me an the smoke chaser. They’ll figure we’re 
in cahoots, sure. Heck! My name’s mud “4 

““E-tt-e-EE!” It was a man’s voice, calling. 

“Thet’ll be Jud, lookin’ fer Etty.” Bonaparte Grant 
caught up his bag. ‘‘Dassent let Jud see me talkin’ t’ you. 
Seems to you like I’m actin’ up kinda ornery prob’ly, but, 
you don’t understan’, Dave. Don’t think I ain’t appreciatin’ 
whut you done fer me. Heck!” 

Grant’s muttered exclamation was caused by the sudden 
appearance of a man, running swiftly along the ridge top 
toward them. He was short-bodied, with extraordinary long 

legs. A shock of red hair completely covered his bare head, 
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like a circus clown’s wig. His face was thin and fretted with 
wrinkles. Even before he spoke, Dave suspected that he and 
Bonaparte Grant were related. 

“Seen Etty, Bony?” The red haired man came to a 
breathless stop. He eyed Dave, doubtfully. 

“Nope.” The little man was ill at ease. Finally, “This 
here’s my brother Jud, Dave. Dave Blackwell, Jud. Dave, 
he—he’s lookin’ fer a job.”” Bony winked at Dave. 

Jud Grant shook Dave’s hand loosely. 
There was still a hint of uncertainty in 

is eyes. 

“ An’ now—about Etty? Lost agin, 
eh? Seems like thet little codger is allus 
gittin’ herself lost. Wal, we’ll 
give you a hand, Jud—eh, 
Dave?” 

Dave nodded. He was more 
than willing to remain with the Grant 
brothers. He had a feeling that they 
possessed just the information he was 
looking for. 

They started along the ridge top. 
Jud and Bony both found sturdy 
clubs. Dave wondered at this. The 
little man explained, in his customary 
roundabout way, as they went along. 

“Tain’t safe fer nobody t’ be loose 
in these hills, without a gun. Least 
of all, a kid. Thet’s why Jud is so upset about 
Etty. Y’see, like I said, we been overrun with 
coyotes. Jest cain’t kill the devils off. An’ 
when [the State offered a bounty, everybody, 
except the get-rich-quick fire fighters, of which 
Jud is one, starts huntin’ coyotes. In the Spring 
an’ Summer when they are lots o’ young ones, you kin 
trap an’ shoot ’em an’ make money, but, in the Fall, only 
the old fellers is left. These old coyotes is wise. Only way 
you kin git them is poison—strychnine. An’ half the time 
thet don’t kill ’em. They git too much ’r not enough, an’ 
either way, it don’t kill. But, it makes ’°em mad. A.mad 
coyote is jest like a mad dog, only worse. A dog’ll kill hisself 
off, but, a coyote’s the toughest an’ wisest animal whut 
walks on four feet an’ even when he’s mad, he manages t’ 
exist. The hills ’r full of ’em. Bein’ mad they’re plumb 
regardless o’ humans, ’r anythin’ else. Allus half starved, 
they'll tackle anythin’ ’r anybody. An’ they jest come at 
you with thet queer, sidelong gait, an’ they won’t stop ontil 
they’re—dead. There ain’t no scarin’ ’em. They’re mad, 
y’see, like a dog with the rabies. An’ thet’s why Jud’s so 
worried about Etty. Cute kid, she is. Don’t look nothin’ 
like her red-headed, puddin’-faced dad—” 


AVE had been only half listening to Bonaparte Grant’s 
rambling discourse on the subject of coyotes. He was 
seeking for a way to turn the little man’s loquaciousness to the 
discussion of fire fighting, when they came out abruptly upon 
an open slope; directly below, a little town nestled in a cup- 
shaped valley. A stump-littered strip of barren pasture land 
jcined the ridge top on which they stood, with the town, and, 
skipping gaily about among the stumps and boulders, was a 


little girl. Dave judged that she was perhaps three or four 
years old. Jud Grant cried out. His homely face grimaced 
happily. He called. The tot shrilled a reply and came 


toward them. 

And then, Benaparte Grant came to a sudden stop. He 
caught Dave’s arm with gripping fingers. His face was white. 
His pale eyes staring. Dave followed the little man’s gaze. 
At first he saw nothing, but, there was a sound—the crackling 
clatter of dry leaves, advertising the uncautious approach of 
some living thing. And then he saw it, a yellow-splotched, 
drab-colored beast, merging strangely with the leaf-littered 
background. A mad coyote! And it was pointing down the 
slope, well to the right where they stood, directly toward the 
running child! 

During that first breathless instant, Jud and Bony Grant 
stood motionless, horror written large on their white faces. 
Dave Blackwell, after a single quick glance, which took in 
his companions’ fear drawn faces, sped swiftly down the hill 
toward the child, unlimbering his rifle as he went. That 
golden haired youngster’s life was in his hands. He was the 
only one of the three owning a rifle and neither of the Grant 
brothers would be of any use, anyhow. They were fear 
struck. Helpless. He had seen others like them on the foot- 
ball field. Dave Blackwell ran as he had never run before. 
He must reach the child before the coyote reached her, if 
possible. 

The tot, unaware of the threatened danger, stopped to 
gather some frost-reddened sumach leaves. Dave groaned 
inwardly. If she would only see and run, toward him— But 
no, she skippcd from shrub to shrub, blissfully unconscious of 
that hideous thing loping down the hillside toward her. And 
Dave Blackwell realized with shuddering certainty that he 
would be unable to reach the child ahead of the coyote. He 
had intended to get between the beast and the child, to save 
her at the risk of his own life, if need be. But now—he must 
choose an open spot; and he must shoot, with the utmost 
skill at his command. 


He dropped on a knee. Brought the rifle to his shoulder. 
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Breathed slowly and regularly to quiet his pounding heart. 
The tot was directly before him, not fifty yards.distant. The 
coyote approached its intended victim along the short leg of 
the right angle triangle. The beast zigzagged in and out 
among some rotten stumps. Dave followed the stiff-legged, 
hideous form over the rifle sights, but held his fire. 

Hideous in all truth—its gumless jaws gaped wide, a foamy 
slaver dripped from its red jowls. It ran, at a queer, sidelong, 
gangling gallop, head hanging to one side. And, as 
it ran, it whined, a harsh, snarling whine, which sent 
the chills spidering up and down Dave Blackwell’s 
broad back. And still the child did not see. The 
beast came out into the open not twenty yards from 
her.. And Dave Blackwell fired, once, twice, thrice; 
slowly, aiming carefully, taking care to press 
firmly and strongly on the trigger, without that 
split second of hesitation which turns so many 
good shots into inexplicable failures. 

At the first shot, the beast stopped, shook 
its hanging head savagely, then went on. At 
the second shot, it staggered, but did not 
stop. Following the third, it fell, slid 
forward on its belly, brought up 
against a stump not a dozen feet 
from the child, and lay ,very still. 
The youngster observed with round, 
Dave Blackwell incurious eyes. She was not fright- 

ened. And, as Dave ran up she 
, held a chubby fist filled with red 
leaves toward himand laughed gaily. 

Jud Grant ran up and caught the child in his arms. She 
clung about his neck, frightened now, at the fierce tenderness 
in her father’s grip. 

Jud caught Dave’s hand. “I won’t fergit.” 
a sob in his voice. Dave shrugged uncomfortably. 
“That’s all right, Jud. I—I was the only one with a rifle. 
|[-—” 

“Bulls-eyes, all three of ’em. Thet’s whut I calls, shootin’.” 

Bonaparte Grant had been inspecting the dead coyote. His 
blue eyes were alight with whole hearted respect for a job 
well done. ‘Me, I couldn’t of done better, myself.” 

Jud Grant, with the now sober Etty on his shoulder, 
started toward town, and Bony busied himself claiming the 
coyote’s pelt. 

The little wolfer’s gruesome task completed, he caught 
Dave’s arm and led him toward town. ‘“Hev a bite t’ eat 
with us, Dave. Me, I live with Jud an’ his wife.” 

Dave followed along, somehwat reluctantly. The little 
town, down there, was Moose Notch, headquarters of the 
small army of volunteer fire fighters that Jonathan Brule had 
mentioned. Bony’s offhand statement had given Dave an 
idea; perhaps it would be a good plan to get a job? But, he 
did not want to accept the hospitality of these people, particu- 
larly Jud and Bony Grant, and then, betray them. Bony 
knew who he was, and, no doubt, suspected the nature of his 
mission. But, with Jud, it was different. 

“T’m keepin’ mum about whut you told me, Dave. An’ 
whut’s more. I’m workin’ with you, see? I ain’t goin’ t’ 
squeal, but, I'll give you a hand, perhaps, when you most 
need it. Now Jud, he’ll git you a job, if you say so. Expect 
thet job business is a good idee, eh? An’ then I reckon things 
will kinda shape their own course. There’s close t’ fifty men 
in on this fire bug stuff. Jud’s one of ’em. I expect you'll be 
satisfied with nabbin’ the ringleaders?” 

Dave nodded. Bony Grant had put his very thoughts into 
words. 

“Wal, [ ain’t goin’ t’ tell you nothin’; thet would be plumb 
low down, on account o’ Jud, but, I’m a-wishin’ you luck, 
jest the same. Time this scum was druv outa the hills. As 
t’ Jud, he ain’t nothin but one o’ the suckers. You won’t 
touch him, I expect?” 

“No, it isn’t likely. As you say, Bony; it’s the ringleaders 
I’m after. I appreciate how you feel about it. I'll get a job 
without your help, or Jud’s, and then let events shape their 
own course, as you suggest.” 

Nearing Moose Notch, Dave drew the little man beneath 
a short trunked beech tree. “I'll leave you here, Bony. It 
will be best if you and Jud are not seen with me. Who do I 
see about a job?” 

“‘Canavay, Hurd’s assistant, is the man, but he’s 
up at camp watchin’ out fer the new smoke chaser. 
Daley’s next in line, but Daley’s helpin’ Canavay. 
Oh, they got a swell reception all planned fer the 
new smoke chaser. With 
Daley out of the way, 
you're pretty safe. See 
Pierre Chaubain down at 
the store. He’ll fix you up.” 






There was 


OOSE NOTCH was 

a typical mountain 
village, uneven rows of 
weather blackened shacks 
separated by a twisting, 
muddy street. Pierre Chau- 
bain, a plump, good na- 
tured, little Frenchman, 
listened sympathetically to 


Three dim figures appeared in the dawn 
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the poor young man’s story, and Dave promptly found him- 
self in possession of a job. He had given Daley’s name as a 
reference. : This had impressed the fat Frenchman im- 
mensely: Dave laughed despite himself at the incongruous- 
ness of this, the first pretense he had been obliged to make. 
Otherwise, he had told the truth to Pierre Chaubain—he 
was the only support of his widowed mother and he did need 
money. 

The fires were set; within the first hour Dave learned this, 
and much more. Practically every man in Moose Notch 
knew, beforehand, just when they were to be set, and where. 
Four rifle shots in quick succession told them definitely when 
to report for work. Each man was paid through the Lumber 
Company, ten dollars per fire. A portion of this ten dollars 
was turned over to Canavay. Canavay, it seemed, was 
the moving figure in the scheme. Dave had met Cana- 
vay in Jonathan Brule’s office. At the time, he had 
been unfavorably impressed by the appearance of the 
man. He had mentally marked Jake Hurd’s assistant for 
further observation. 

Later in the day, men appeared on the streets, armed with 
shovels and Dave learned that a fire was expected on Bald 
Mountain. He procured the necessary equipment and joined 
the rest. They paid him scant attention. At prec sely 3:30 
four rifle shots sounded. Billowing smoke clouds soon ap- 
peared on Bald Mountain, and, laughing and joking, the 
fifty odd men started toward the fire. Dave found himself 
beside the taciturn Jud Grant. He wished that the loquacious 
Bony could have been the fire fighter. 

Arriving at the fire, Dave had his first glimpse of Jake 
Hurd. The lig lumber boss was the picture of efficiency. He 
whipped the men into shape with experienced hand. 

The fire was well under control 
by dusk. Dave received his oo” 
pay along with the others. A be 
guard was to be placed for the 
night. Dave volunteered for 
this duty and was accepted. Jud 
Grant was also selected. The 
fire died down to a trickle of red ® 
that followed the bank along 
the upward slope. 

There was no possibility 
of its jumping the bank. 
The active guard was ®% 


(Continued on page 34) B 
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Roosevelt Day 
HEN fifty or a hundred years hence a boy 
turns to the pages of history of this day, 
we can imagine with what fascination he will 
discover the figure of Theodore Roosevelt. His- 
tory is like an oil painting seen from the proper 
distance. To be close to it is to see great blotches 
of pigments here and there, and to miss the picture 
in seeing the paint. The cow-puncher, rough- 
rider President, sombreroed and bechapped, the 
colonel of his own Rough Riders, or the orator 
that shook the platform with the thunder 
of his words, will come to these fellows of 
the to-morrow with a spell, and we almost 
envy them the pleasure of that discovery. 
Roosevelt is ours, the most picturesque 
American of our day, and it must not be | 
inferred for one moment from what we 
have said that the boy of to-day lacks 
love or respect, is less fascinated by the 
glory that was American in the life of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Far from it—for 
nothing can equal the eagerness with which 
he lingers in the stories of this great 
. personality. 


First Scout Citizen 
N THE hearts of the Boy Scouts of 
America, Theodore Roosevelt has a 
peculiar place. Scouting might have been 
modeled after his vigorous life and splendid 
character. He loved the open sky, he 


Navy Day 

N 1923, because of the request of the Navy 
League of America, President Coolidge ap- 
pointed October 27 as Navy Day. Every succeed- 
ing year he has reauthorized this celebration. 
Roosevelt’s birthday was chosen because of what 
he did, first as Assistant Secretary of the Navy and 
later as President, to give America an efficient 
navy. It is a just and splendid tribute. Roose- 
velt was a student of our naval affairs long before 
he had any part in shaping its destinies. His book 
on the Naval War of 1812 is authoritative. 
Roosevelt had the gift of thinking in terms of 
efficiency and he brought this gift to bear on his 
responsibilities in the Navy Department. It was 
in great measure due to him that an efficient navy 
was ready to play its part—and what,a thrilling 
part!—in the Spanish-American War. Indeed, 
his job was so well done that he felt at liberty to 
resign and recruit his own Rough Riders for the 

work on land. 


The Service 


EOPLE talk of the Navy as “the Service.” 

It is an expressive idiom, for the Navy serves 

in a great many ways. Apart from the fact that 
it is the first line of defense, that it protects the 
sea arteries of commerce, it is in times of peace the 
policeman of the seas, a missionary of commerce 
and navigation, a constant aid in distress to 
places visited by disease, fire, famine or earth- 
quake, and many other things that space here will 
not permit our recounting. ‘‘Old Ironsides,” 
which we have mentioned in these pages several 
times, was laid down to curb the Algerian pirates 
who captured our merchant seamen and who 
demanded and for some time received a protective 
fee from us—and a mighty good job the old 
Constitution and her sister ships did, for they 
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Summer’s Done 


Summer days are pleasant. Swimming’s mighty fine. 
Lots of fun in fishing—sinker, hook and line. 

Boating’s full of gladness. Camping’s more than fun— 
But the long days now are over, and the summer’s done. 


Tingle, there’s a tingle, frost is in the air, 

Trees are empty-handed, dead leaves everywhere. 

Grass is worn and blistered. The race of Time is run— 
For the long days now are over, and the summer’s done. 


Sparkling lake and river; windswept silver sea; 

Fishing, boating, sailing; green and shady tree; 

Berrying and swimming; cloudless skies and sun— 

Oh, the long days now are over, and the summer’s done. 


Summer days are over! Now the frost is come! 

Watch us get our skates out! Watch us make things hum! 
Snow is in the offing! Whocares? Not any one— 

If the long days now are over, and the summer’s done! 


EDMUND LEAMY. 
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never tired of the rough trail. To his own 
boys he was what Scouting would call the 
ideal scoutmaster. His ideal of manhood was 
a character strong, rugged, resourceful. He was 
Scouting’s one and only First Scout Citizen. 


The Roosevelt Pilgrimage 

VERY year the scouts of New York and 
near-by troops on October 27, the birthday 

of Theodore Roosevelt, make a pilgrimage to his 
grave at Oyster Bay. It is an annual scout event 
of the first importance to these boys. The long 
procession is led by Daniel Carter Beard, National 
Scout Commissioner, in person. The ceremony is 
simple. A wreath, a few words from the leader 
and the last call is blown on the bugle. It is 
impossible, of course, for the troops of the whole 
nation to participate, but it is none the less one 
of the few national events in Scouting, for so great 
is the-love and respect the boys of the country 
bear the great scout. Chestnuts picked up at his 
grave were sent to a few troops last year. So keen 
a desire has sprung up among the troops to plant 
Roosevelt memorial groves that this year arrange- 
ments are bcing made to meet the flood of requests 
which it was impossible to do last year. In the 


eagerness to do honor to the great President no 
generation will be able to equal the boys of to-day. 


ARN A 


cleaned up that terror which menaced the seamen 
of all nationalities of that day whose voyagings 
took them through the Mediterranean. 


The Missionary 

HE goods made in the manufacturing plants 

of America reach eventually to the four 
corners of the earth. Goods valued at millions of 
dollars go to far Eastern ports. Most of these 
were opened to the manufacturer by the Navy. 
Japan was a closed land before Admiral Peary 
made a trade agreement with them. ‘The Chinese 
ports, Hawaii, and many another place, owe their 
trade with America to the friendly diplomacy of the 
Navy. Their doctors have landed in towns stricken 
with disease. Where earthquakes, fire or famine 
have rendered a people foodless or homeless, the 
Navy has rushed relief. In the seven seas of the 
world, where squadrons of the American Navy are 
stationed, they are a constant help to mariners in 
distress, or American citizens in need of help. 


A Great School 


HE American .Navy conducts the greatest 
technical training school in the world. The 
thousands of men who enlist are trained and 
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specialized in some occupation—electricians, radio 
men, carpenters, shipfitters, printing, sailmakers, 
painters, boilermakers, coppersmiths—we can 
name a dozen other occupations in any of which 
a boy might train during his period of service with 
the Navy. The three to four thousand men who 
are returned to civilian life each year have turned 
over from unskilled into skilled workmen, with a 
good trade at theircommand. To any boy lacking 
the opportunity to specialize in a trade, and desiring 
to do so, the Navy offers a unique opportunity. 


The Navy 


AST month in connection with the Seascout 

Anniversary we spoke of the lure of the sea. 
The great tradition of the sea that nursed our 
race to manhood runs strong in us, and in the 
American Navy that splendid tradition—and 
there is no greater on land or sea—is held high as a 
torch in unsullied hands. Romance as the Navy 
knows it, the magic of the seven seas and the 
many lands as the Navy sees it, the love of home- 
land and honor as the Navy holds it high—what 
appeal can there be to any boy anywhere greater 
than this? No wonder our hearts are thrilled 
when we see in line the great ships to whom all 
this is committed. 


‘““For What?” 


AST year when Gertrude Ederle left to make 
her first attempt on the English Channel, 
we took the occasion, in extending to her our best 
wishes, to point out the tremendous difficulties 
that assail anyone who tries to swim the twenty- 
one miles of capricious currents. This year 
Gertrude Ederle comes back in triumph, having 
accomplished the difficult feat, which only five 
men before her had done. She swam from France 
to England in fourteen and a half hours, bettering 
by over two hours the previous record for 
what is perhaps the most difficult swimming 
feat in the world. 

Experts have said that one who con- 
quers the Channel need not be an expert 
swimmer, but they all agree that no one 
can do it who hasn’t the very stoutest 
heart. Courage and determination are 
the qualities a Channel swimmer must 
have, and these Gertrude had in abun- 
dance. Her trainer wanted her to give 
up the attempt when three-quarters of 
the way had been swum and went to her 
father with the suggestion. ‘“‘I leave it to 
Trudy,” said Mr. Ederle, and leaning over 
called to his daughter: “Bill thinks you 
ought to come out, Trudy,” . “For 
what?” she asked, and kept plugging 
toward the English shore. 

We congratulate her not only on her 
great feat, but on the courage and deter- 
mination that turned an apparent failure 
to so glorious a victory. 


The Red Cross Calls! 


ROM Armistice Day, November 11, to Thanks- 

giving Day, November 25, the American Red 
Cross, greatest of humanitarian agencies, will seek 
to augment its membership. With growth it is 
enabled to increase its usefulness. It has a con- 
tinuous record of helpful service in a list of activi- 
ties which has gradually expanded, until by com- 
mon agreement it has come to be accepted as the 
official agency of the nation to provide relief in dis- 
aster. The national character of its work has been 
recognized by the Congress of the United States by 
Federal charter, just as has that of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Whenever the telegraph instrument 
ticks to every corner of our land its ominous news of 
fire, flood or cyclone it sets the great organization 
of the Red Cross in motion, equipped and ready to 
offer the full measure of relief that may be re- 
quired. It has been a pleasure and an honor of the 
Boy Scouts of America to be called upon to join 
hands with the Red Cross in relief work upon many 
occasions, notably so recently as the explosion at 
the Government arsenal at Piccatinny, New Jersey, 
where both organizations cooperated in effective 
service to relieve the stricken community. 
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The Scout Worl 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


OMMANDER RICHARD E. BYRD, 
who just a few weeks ago with his 
airplane planted the Stars and 
Stripes at the North Pole, Governor Alfred E. 

Smith of New York State,—one of the greatest of Boy 
Scout advocates,#and a host of other cele- 
brated men, each one of them a good friend 
of Scouting, visited and inspected the Boy 
Scout camps at Kanohwahke Lakes in Bear 
Mountain Park in New York State, on 
August 3rd, as the guests of Mr. Barron 
Collier, vice-President of the Boy Scout 
Foundation of Greater New York, and a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America. 
Mr. Collier, who is a generous supporter of 
Scouting and contributes largely of his time 
and wealth to its many activities, each year 
for several years past has taken a group 
of those interested in the work of the Founda- 
tion, in the Kanohwahke camps and in Scout- 
ing generally on an inspection trip to the 
camps. 


Noted Men Present 
HERE were nearly 200 guests and 
they represented varied walks in life. 
Many of them have played very important parts in the 
affairs of our nation. 





Commander Byrd of North Pole fame is presented with a model of 
his ’plane by Eagle Scout Boshen at the Bear Mountain Camp 


Judges, merchants, lawyers, bankers, a former member of 
the President’s cabinet, generals, men of the Navy, heads of 
great corporations, editors, physicians, clergymen, educators 
and railroad officials were some of the groups in the party, 
with others from the National Council offices in New York 
and from the local councils within the limits of Greater New 
York. Mention is made of the famous men who were there 
because the very fact of their presence was at once a tribute 
to Scouting and to the place that it holds in the life of our 
nation. They were not too great, nor too busy to give up 
one day out of their very active lives,—and incidentally it 
happened to be one of the hottest days of the whole year, 
—to journey 50 miles to see the boys in their camps and observe 
their camping activities. They were justly proud of the boys 
and of their camps; our boys should be equally proud that they 
have such fine men standing back of them, supporting their 
work and always interested in and helpful toward their 
progress. 

Most readers of Boys’ Lire know that the Kanohwahke 
camp group collectively is the largest boy camping project in 
the world. The camps are administered by the New York 
Foundation and receive about 20,000 boys each year. 


Through Historic Scenes 

frrom the landing at Bear Mountain the party journeyed 

by omnibuses some ten miles to the camps. Almost every 
foot of the highway is through a region comprising one of the 
most beautiful wild park areas in -his country, one that is 
filled with historic interest and with stirring memories of some 
of the great exploits of the days of the Revolution, of George 
Washington, of “‘Mad Anthony Wayne.” and of many others. 
The way leads over high hills, past lakes and ponds, through 
forests and close by a sturdy dam, bailded by a colony of 
industrious beavers. The boys at Kanohwahke oft-times 
hike over the very back road through which “Mad 
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By James E. West 


Anthony”’ crept with his men under cover of a black night, 
to fall upon the British at Stony Point and capture that 








The Governo> is “chaired” while Barron Collier and 
Commander Byrd look on 





Eagle Scout Max Kesler of Salt Lake City, Utah, who in spite 
of being lame has just reached the highest rank in Scouting 





e Prince of Wales, “Chief Scout for Wales,” visits a scout 
encampment 


important post with its control of the Hudson 

River. The nearby hills gave up iron ore to 

the patriots for their guns and cannon balls. 
With several hundred scouts as an honor escort, the 


visitors inspectéd several of the camps, then climbed the 


long trail to the Council Ring of Camp 
Ranachqua. There the scouts and some 
of their camp leaders presented the pageant, 
“The Death of Leatherstocking,” from 
Cooper’s famous story, dramatized by Chief 
Camp Director, Harvey A. Gordon. The 
final chapter in the long and varied life of 
the Deerslayer, dying among his Pawnee 
friends, far from Glimmerglass and Horicon 
of his early exploits, was presented in two 
scenes. Scouts in paint and feather head- 
dresses were cast as the Pawnee braves. 


Indian Bonnet for Governor 
HEN, when the curtain fell, Scout Mil- 
ton Gordon presented the Governor with 

a magnificent Indian head-dress made for 
the occasion by a Dakota chieftain. This 
was the speech of presentation :— 

“Great Sachem,—ruler of the land of the 
Iroquois, from the roar of the great Niagara 
to the Big Sea Water at the isle of the 
Manhattans, we greet you and welcome you to our camp 
of Many Lodges on the shores of the Kanohwahke. 





Governor Smith is presented with an Eagle feather head-piece 
which reached to his heels 


“On you to-day it is our pleasure to bestow a bonnet of 
Eagle feathers, such as in the days gone by was worn only by 
those who had proved by their deeds that they were worthy 
of it. Each feather in it represents a high honor won in peace 
or war. The Indian chiefs of old often had so many achieve- 
ments to their credit that feathers enough to represent them 
could not be worn in a single bonnet. So itis, that while these 
plumes are many, there are not sufficient to symbolize the 
great works which you have performed on behalf of the people 
of our State. 

“We hope you will wear this bonnet as you go forth to 
battle and know it will put courage in the hearts of your 
warriors and fear in the minds of your enemies. 

“We pray that you may live long and return many Summers 
to visit your scout brothers.” 

Accepting, the Governor paid high tribute to the Boy Scouts 
and to all the things for which Scouting stands. He had words 
of praise for the Kanohwahke Camps and for the camping 
program of the whole Scout Movement. He said scout train- 
ing inculcates a wholesome respect of the rights of others, that 
it creates self-reliance and the ability to think clearly and act 
independently and that it also appreciates a disciplined mind 
and recognizes the value of social organization as looking 
toward better government. 

“A good scout,” he declared, “always makes a good citizen.” 

Then Commander Byrd was introduced to the scouts by 
Mr. Collier. The Commander had made a special trip from 
Boston at considerable personal discomfort in order to be 
with the scouts. Eagle Scout Arther Boshen of Camp 
Chappegat presented the North Pole flyer with a miniature of 
the Fokker plane in which the polar flight was accomplished. 
The model, of shining metal and polished wood, was built in 
the ship model shops in the vocational schools at the camp. 
Commander Byrd in his turn praised scouts and Scouting, 
and said that when the try for the South Pole shall be made 
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by air, he was sure that for the great dash southward no better 
crew could be had than one composed of men who had been 
scouts, for they would have had that training which reveals 
what it means to be a true sportsman under the greatest 


difficulties and the most trying circumstances. 


Prepared in Crisis 
ROM several states, I nave recently had splendid reports 
of the outstanding service rendered by Boy Scouts in times 
of disaster and danger. 

A million-dollar refinery fire at Warren, Pa., was one of these 
crisis when help was badly needed, and the local scouts 
promptly and efficiently answered the call for assistance. 

Throughout four days of intense excitement eight scout 
troops from Warren, North Warren, and Russell, rendered 
unflagging service. 

Oil tanks, it is reported, buckled and broke, sending huge 
towers of flame into the heavens. Parafline tanks gave way; 
and scores of homes in the vicinity, scorched from the heat, 
were in danger of igniting at any moment. 

Unequipped to handle every development in this prolonged 
turmoil, the county authorities welcomed the scout volunteers. 
To the boys was assigned the carrying of food and drink to 
the hard-pressed firemen. The scouts also were placed near 
the fire-line as guards. They further aided in supervising 
traffic, and in directing motorists from the danger zone. 


Jersey Scouts ‘‘Prepared’”’ 
ERSEY scouts also promptly answered the call for help 
following the terrible explosion during the summer at Lake 
Denmark when lightning struck the United States Navy 
munitions depot at that place. 

Troops from several of the neighboring towns mobilized 
for service. 

At six o’clock in the morning following the disaster, scouts 
of Morristown and Morris Plains were summoned by ’phone 
to report for duty as soon as possible. Despite the fact-that 
large numbers of the boys were at camp, fifteen scouts reported 
in uniform at headquarters in less than an hour, and more 
came in later on. 

During the night refugees had been arriving from the 
towns within the stricken area. By morning about 250 
men, women and children were housed in the Morristown 
The scouts helped serve breakfast to the homeless 


Armory. 
Later the number of 


ones, and afterward cleared away. 
refugees reached 450. 

The scouts were then divided into groups and assigned where 
they could help to the best advantage. A number went out 


What Correspondence Has Done for Me, 
and What It Can Do for You 


By Scout Max Hubbuch of Switzerland 


N THE beginning of 1924 I became acquainted by chance 

with my first correspondent in America. Through this 

pal, who is a-Boy Scout, I heard of Boys’ Lire, and 

subscribed for it. Not long afterward my first letter 

was forwarded by “The World Brotherhood of Boys” to a 

boy somewhere in the States. To-day I have fourteen cor- 
respondents all over the States. 

If you ask me what were my motives in starting that 
correspondence, I answer you that: first, I wished to corre- 
spond for the, sake of friendship; second, I was desirous to 
get as much knowledge concerning America and the American 
youth as possible, for which correspondence appeared to be 
the best way; third, with my intention to go to the States 
later on, I decided that a lively correspondence with a couple 
of American boys would be the very best means of learning 
English. 

Were my expectations realized? You bet they were! The 
friends I made through this correspondence I never would 
miss again. Those boys are real and true friends. I can rely 
on them. Sure, not all the fellows who started corresponding 
with me were able to keep the correspondence up. But these 
were only a few, with whom I simply had to stop correspond- 
ing. Let me cite only one example: 

There was a boy in the State of Georgia with whom I 
started corresponding. But, alas, he never was able to write 
a real live letter. In a four-sheet letter he would fill one 
page with names of communities in his State; the second 
would be devoted to railroad and highway conditions; on the 
third sheet he’d give me a list of the business firms in his 
State that had gone into bankruptcy; and the last page was 


about the weather! A wonderful letter, don’t you think so? 


Well, for a long time I tried to show that boy how to write 
letters, but somehow he failed to get my view-point. 
had to stop writing to him. 

I remember some other chaps, who in their first letters 
acsured me that they would be my friends “‘for ever” and the 
like. All I got from them were two to five letters, whereupon 


So I 





on trucks to help gather clothing, cots and blankets. Others 
acted as messengers and orderlies to Red Cross doctors and 
nurses. Some of the older scouts secured the names of the 
refugees and helped to unite panic-stricken, divided families. 
No easy task did this prove, as most of these people were 
foreigners who could neither read, write, nor speak English. 
To one senior patrol leader was delegated the responsibility of 
keeping complete record of the names of homeless persons 
sheltered in one building, and the names and addresses of the 
people who had lent emergency equipment. Upon the de- 
parture of the refugees, the scouts helped return the beds, 
bedding and furniture which the townspeople had sent. 


Cause for Complaint 

HE Boy Scouts International Bureau, London, has 

recently issued a notice to all countries registered with it, 
to warn scouts traveling abroad with letters of recommenda- 
tion, not to expect free hospitality from brother scouts. 
Several complaints have been received by the Bureau concern- 
ing scouts who seemed to think that such a letter entitled them 
to board and lodging, and have even visited foreign scouts 
without any previous notice, expecting to be put up for the 
night in their homes. 

The Bureau asks all the registered scout organizations to 
guard against such an abuse of hospitality, by not issuing 
letters to any person who might take advantage of courtesies 
extended. 

The notice mentions another class of scout. traveler who 
has been the cause of complaint. This type of boy has en- 
deavored while abroad. to ‘raise money by selling post cards 
and by singing in cafés. It is asked that no letters of recom- 
mendation be given to any scout of this class; and that every- 
thing possible be done to stop the practises mentioned 


A Gallant Fight 


MONG our scouts’ most important good turns of the 
summer season were persistent fights to rid their com- 
munities of pests, both of the animal and vegetable variety. 
The tent caterpillar, mosquito, Japanese beetle, blister rust, 
dandelion and puncture vine all gave way in a number of cases 
to the onslaughts of their opponents. 

An outstanding example was the work of troops of Suffolk 
County, N. Y., in their campaign to eradicate the harmful 
tent caterpillar. 

The ruinous careers of more than 15,000,000 caterpillars, it 
was estimated, were abruptly terminated by the boys’ vigorous 
efforts. This section has long been burdened by the destruc- 
tive larve, and it is the scouts’ purpose to wipe out the blicht. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Troop 1 of Greenlawn, N. Y., won the record in the county- 
wide competition for destroying the nests. This energetic 
group, under the leadership of Scoutmaster George Newell, 
collected and destroyed over 37,000 nests in two months. 
The work represented the extermination of 7,595,000 individual 
caterpillars. 

The boy gathering the largest number of caterpillars was 
Scout Edward Tilden of Troop 1, who turned in more than 
6,000 nests. 

Almost every other troop in the county contributed in the 
work of exterminating the pest. These lads brought in an 
additional 50,000 nests. 


Iroquois’ Tribute ¢ 
HE Iroquois Indians have paid official tribute to Boy 
Scouting. Chief Clear Sky, active and titular head, has 
adopted for the tribe two California scout officials. The 
honored men are Field Executive Elroy A. Thomas of Los 
Angeles, who was made a member and sub-chief; and Scout- 
master Cook also of that city, appointed as medicine man. He 
is the first white man, it is said, to hold this position in the 
tribe. 
The ceremony took place in a park in Los Angeles, and was 
witnessed by a huge throng of scouts and many scout officials. 


S. P. C. A. Reports 
S be E work of scouts in behalf of the animal world has special 
appreciation in the recent annual report of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

“The Boy Scouts of America,” states that record, “have 
done much to further the cause of humaneness. The tenets of 
their handbook coincide with the aims and ideals of this de- 
partment (Junior Humane Society), and we have found them 
unusually helpful. 

“We have supplied an abundance of literature to scout- 
masters; lantern slide talks have been given; humane clubs 
fermed and various educational features introduced, such as 
inspection trips through the American S. P. C. A. Hospital 
for Animals; instruction in first aid; the use of the Society’s 
library; and training for public speaking. 

“Tn one school on the lower East Side of New York, where 
the scouts are especially active, lantern slide talks on the care 
and protection of animals are being given by the pupils them- 
selves, this Department furnishing the slides and drilling the 
boys in public speaking. This work has the sanction and 
hearty approval of the scout executives, as well as the school 
authorities, to whom we are grateful for the stimulus which 
their authorization gives to our plans.” 
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they didn’t answer my letters any more. Those are the 
“‘promisers,”’ which are a most uncertain lot. But as a 
whole my American correspondents didn’t disappoint me. 
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i Football 
i By Scout Sidney Wheelock 


: 
: 


The day was cool and cloudy too; the wind 
was from the west, 

The field was firm, yet not too hard; in fact, 
"twas at its best. 


The score was tied, just fourteen all, a 
minute more to play, 
As down the field I swiftly ran that joyous 


autumn day. 
' Before me far the goal I saw, to fail would 
; seal our fate; 
| One pair of arms reached out too soon— 


another just too late. 


They could not stop me, though they tried, 
I passed them one and all, 

And so, before the time was up, I had 
touched down the ball. 


The time was up; the game was won; ours 

i the victorious team, 

But oh, alas! when I awoke, I found ‘twas 
but a dream. 











Since 1924 I received more than three hundred letters from 
them, and, of course, wrote as many myself. 

I owe much to my foreign correspondence. Most of the 
English I know I learned by corresponding. But, as I had 
said before, the friends I have made through it.means more 





to me than anything else. One who hasn’t experienced it 
himself can never imagine to what a close understanding a 
correspondent can come with his friends, although they never 
met personally. Here I come to something to which I want 
to draw your attention. 

Many of my American friends wrote me that they simply 
were at a loss to understand how I possibly could write such 
long letters. “I suppose that you have millions of things to 
write about, but I never know what to write” is what more 
than one correspondent wrote me, though of course not 
always with these very words. To these boys I answer— 
and I want to impress that also upon you, if you are maintain- 
ing a correspondence like mine, or intend to start one—that 
they know as many topics to write upon, and even more than 
Ido. The trouble is that they are possessed of the idea that 
writing is “something. different”; that in a letter one may 
speak about “certain subjects” only; and that one must use 
a language all its own for letter-writing. That’s what makes 
it so difficult for them. They ought to write down exactly 
what they think, and just as if they were addressing their 
friend personally by word of mouth. That is how I write my 
letters, and that’s how to bring pep into one’s letters. 

I can not think of any hobby in which the agreeable is so 
closely connected with the useful as in a correspondence with 
some boys in a foreign country. Just think of the friends 
you will make, and how reassuring it will be, once you go 
“over there,” to know that there is a friend who will be glad 
to help you take the first steps in that foreign country. Speak 
of the language! Whether you learn Spanish, French, German, 
or Italian, I'd advise you to try to get correspondents in a 
country where that particular tongue is spoken. I guess you 
know that what we learn at school amounts to. If you want 
to get closer acquainted with a foreign language without 
going to the country persoxally, by all means take to corre- 
spondence. You’ll never regret it. Moreover, such a corre- 
spondence will provide you with a considerable knowledge 
regarding the country your friend lives in, the people and 
conditions there. Practically all I know about the States— 
which isn’t so little, either—I acquired through the corre- 
spondence with my American friends. You see, we not only 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Descendants of the Rock Dove 


By Lee S. Crandall 


VERY boy has a hobby. This is as it should be, for 

X its significance is far more than that of a mere 

pastime. Its choice has a grounding far down in the 

depths of his nature. One boy will pass the show 
window of his neighborhood radio shop without a turn of 
the head but find in the next one a miniature grain eleva- 
tor, capable of being changed, miraculously, into a steam 
shovel, which holds him as a magnet grips a bit of steel. The 
greatest joy of one seems to lie in the exchange of jack-knives 
and marbles, while another gets his thrills from his stamp 
album. Very often these things are an index to a boy’s 
character and tendencies. Frequently, he achieves an inter- 
est to which he will turn for rest and relief from the cares 
of later life. Pity the man who lacks a hobby! 

No boy, whatever his inclination, can see a flock of fancy 
pigeons without a thrill. There is something about pigeons. 
Perhaps it is just that they will live and breed and be beautiful, 
even in the hands of a novice, and yet promptly respond to the 
skilled care of the more experienced. At any rate, here is a 
hobby to delight the pet-loving boy, and test the skill and 
hold the interest of the grown man. 

All of the domestic pigeons of to-day are believed to have 
been derived from a little wild bird 
known as the rock dove, which still 
lives among the crags and rocks of 
Europe and Asia. It resembles 
greatly the blue-barred common 
pigeons seen about the streets of our 
cities, except that it is smaller and has 
a more slender beak. It is one of the 
marvels of the breeder’s art that this 
plain little creature should have 
given rise to the host of domestic 
breeds, many of them re- 
markably lovely and others 
unbelievable monstrosities. 

It is probable that the num- 
ber of breeds and varieties of 
domestic pigeons runs well into 
the hundreds. From so many, 
it is easy enough to select one 
or more that will thrive almost 
anywhere, and at the same 
time meet the owner’s ideas of pigeon beauty. Practically all 
will endure almost any amount of cold and a good deal of 
abuse, too, for that matter. 

To the average person, mention of “fancy pigeons” is most 
likely to suggest the Fantail. It is one of the oldest breeds 
and certainly among the most attractive. Even the common 





Bluette 


barn-yard Fantail, with its snowy plumage and raised tail, is 
a beautiful creature, but in the hands of careful breeders, it has 
been developed into a super-pigeon. Quivering with excite- 
ment, it draws its head far back to the base of the widely 
spread peacock tail, forming an animated ball with as much 
“bounce” as any sphere of rubber. In addition to the usual 
white plumage, it is found also in solid black, blue, silver, red 
and yellow. There are also whites with variously colored 
wings, known as Saddle-backs. 

In the Jacobin, the point of interest lies at the opposite 
extremity. The tail is perfectly ordinary but the head is 
enveloped in a mass of long, recurved feathers, so thick that the 
bird often has difficulty in seeing its way about. This strange 
structure is known as the hood, and radiates from a rosette 
at each side of the neck. The length and thickness of the 
hood have been increased greatly in recent years and the 
present-day Jacobin bears no more than a general resemblance 
to the much-prized “ruffle-neck” of twenty-five years ago. 
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Black Shield 


It is a prettily colored pigeon, with solid body and white head, 
tail and wing-tip: 


HE “blowers” are a group of pigeons containing the 
Pouters and Croppers. All have the ability to inflate the 
crop with air after the fashion of a toy balloon, a feat which 
has not escaped the attention of proverb-makers. The 
largest and perhaps the oldest, is the English Pouter, which is 





















Rock Dove 


White Homers are 
beautiful but are so <— 
easily marked by 
Hawks that they are ~, 
not favored for racing ~~~ 


from eighteen to twenty inches in length. The Pigmy Pouter 
is a perfect diminutive of the larger bird. It is bred as small as 
possible and because of its daintiness, has lost many of the 
objectionable features of its more cumbersome relative. The 
Pigmy is a particularly vivacious and friendly pigeon, and 
makes an excellent pet. 








Black Fantail 


The names of many pigeons are of ancient origin, and often 
the birds outgrow them. This is the case with the Carrier. 
Although probably once worthy of the name, for many 
generations it has been quite incapable of doing any carrying. 
It is a very tall and slender bird, of graceful carriage and alert 
appearance, so that it might be expected to accomplish miracles 
of flight. Unfortunately, a fad for the greater development of a 
huge, fleshy mass which encircles the eye and reaches the 
dimensions of a walnut on the beak, was so overdone that the 
bird fell into disfavor. Of recent years, interest in the breed 
has been revived and a new Carrier, taller and slimmer than 
ever, and with reduced wattles, is now riding the crest of a 
renewed wave of popularity. ‘Carrier Pigeon” is a phrase of 
alluring suggestion and it is a curious twist of names that 
gives this aristocrat of the showroom credit for services actu- 
ally performed by the honest Homer. 

The same curious enlargement of the eye-cere and beak- 
wattle is found in the Barb, a pigeon believed to be of North 


Red Jacobin 
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African origin. In other respects, however, its characteristics 
are exactly opposite to those of the majestic Carrier. Its body 
is thick-set, and its neck and legs are short. The head is 
commonly described as ‘“‘square’”’ and the beak is short and 
stout. The Barb was becoming very scarce until recently, 
and just now is enjoying a mild revival. 

Undoubtedly closely related to the Carrier, the Dragoon 
approaches it in some respects. It is a better balanced bird 
and shows none of the grotesque extremes of the Carrier. It 
has a pronounced development of the cere and wattle, but 
they are compact and smoothly finished. The Dragoon is 
found in many colors and is extensively bred. 

Once kept for its handsome markings alone, the Magpie 
has recently become a bird of “‘station.” By crossing with a 
French breed known as the Bagadais, its height and slimness 
have been greatly increased, so that markings have become 
of secondary importance. Ina general way, it is colored above 
and white below, the color on the wings being confined to a 
heart-shaped back mark, and ending on the breast is a well- 
defined line. The Magpie is extremely popular, as much as 
$500 having been paid for a single specimen. 

Other prettily marked pigeons of Continental origin are the 
Hun and the Helmet. The former is 
white in general, with the head, sides of 
the neck and throat colored, as well as 
the flights and tail. The head is orna- 
mented with a heavy, shell-like crest. 
The Helmet is somewhat similar, but 
has the color confined to the cap and 
tail. These birds, as well as the Magpie, 
probably originally were tumblers, as 
they have the white eye and other 
characteristics of that group. 

The Toy Pigeons, bred almost en- 
tirely for markings, are exceedingly 
numerous. They are bred most ex- 
tensively in the German countries and 
while many have been imported, there 
undoubtedly are others not well known 
here. These birds are of the rock-dove 
type, with long, slender bills. Some 
varieties have the legs free from feathers 
but the majority are heavily booted. 
The group contains some of the loveliest of pigeons, ex- 
hibiting every imaginable variation of color and marking. 
A volume could be devoted to their description but that 
is out of the question here. Amongst the most popular 
are the Swallow, the Shield, the Ice Pigeon, the Priest, the 





Satinette 


Spot Pigeon and the Suabian. All are hardy birds, easily 
kept and bred. 


N ASIA MINOR, a distinctive type of pigeon has been 
produced. These birds, known as Oriental Frills, are among 
the most beautiful of domestic pigeons. The heads are round, 
the beaks short and thick. The legs usually are lightly 
feathered, and most varieties have a crest on the head, as well 
as a frill on the breast. Their colors and markings are ex- 
tremely bizarre. The Satinette is pure white, except for the 
wing coverts, which are a pale pinkish tint, narrowly edged 
with a darker shade. The tail is bluish, with a row of white 
spots near the tip. Bluettes and Silverettes are similar, being 
respectively blue and silver, with two white wing bars. The 
Blondinettes are entirely colored, presenting many variations 

of shade and lacing. 
Although the first Owls to reach Europe were imported 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Build a Ship’s Model 
tr. Where can I get plans for a batileship or modern 
liner?—Curtis Lowe. 
Boy, boy! forget the modern ships and build one 
like the old Constitution that has romance, pictur- 
esqueness and historic qualities. 


Colts 
When, where and by whom were the first Colt revolvers used?— 
Scout Emi James. 
About 1838 in Texas by Texas Rangers; was known as 
Patterson Model. They are rare now, worth $300 if in good 
condition. 


Lone Scout Buttons! 
Where can I get some Lone Scout Buttons?—JACK PATTERSON. 
Write to B. S. A., Supply Dept., 200 Fifth Ave., 
Ws Tsk: / 
Rawhide Lariat i 
How can I make a rawhide lariat?—KritaH Kenyon. i 
Get three rawhide yearling calf skins, remove hairwith | 
wood-ash process, wash in running water, allow it to 
partly dry, trim off corners, and cut around and around, 
a strip half-inch wide, and then soak and stretch; let 
dry. When ready to plait, make four-strand; keep hide 
moist while plaiting; when finished, stretch till dry, 
sandpaper, and grease well with beef tallow. : 


Arrows and Bows Too 
Where can I get some good arrows?—Scout Joun 
WALLINGFORD. 
Supply Department, B. S. A. 


Two Hours for Meeting 

Our troop has a meeting which lasts about two hours. 
Out of this time how much should be devoted to patrol 
meeting and troop business and athletics?—Scovut RAMOND 
Lucas. 

Troop meeting, including opening and closing cere- 
monies, 15 minutes; patrol meetings, including work for 
tests and advancement, half hour; scout games and 
contests half! hour; advancement and tests (troop) half 
hour; talk by scoutmaster, and story, 15 minutes. Any 
of these periods may be divided into two sections. 


Photography Fans! T: 


Scout Dick Hufnage of Utica, Nebraska, would like to 
write to boys who are interested in photography and 
help them if they are having trouble getting good 


pittures. . 


Mending a Torn Canoe 
In moving my canoe the canvas was torn about three 
inches.—ARTHUR B. SMITH. 
Put a piece of adhesive plaster over it and then paint 
it with white of lead. While the paint is fresh, put a 
piece of muslin on and let it dry; then paint the muslin, 


one coat white lead, and let it dry; then paint it the color > 


of the canoe. 


Oregon Yew 
Please tell me where I can get a yew stick for a bow.— 





Prats hs onsen 


roof of the world.” 


every stage of the hunt. 





No, trees must be of the same kind to make grafts. 
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Flags 
Where can I procure a small flag of each State for a collection 
for our meeting-place?—Lro FE. GOODHART. , 
Write to Ridabock & Co., 151 West 36th St., New York. 
Flint Lock Rifle 
Where can I purchase a flint-lock riflee—Cart T. Hucks1nc. 
Write to Joe Kendig, 36 West Philadelphia St., York, Pa. 
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Coming in the November Issue of 
Boys’ LIFE 


Don’t miss the November issue. 





GapEN FLEcK, WALDO PEARy, JOSEPH ImLER, PAUL 
DAVIS AND OTHERS. 

Write to Troop 3, drawer 16, Hoiaqum, Washington, or 
Nugan Kautz, 600 Martins Ave., Portland Oregon. 


Pole Vaulting 
Where can I get information on Pole Vaulting?—J. T. 
ANDREWS. 
Athletics Merit-Badge Pamphlet. 


Rubber Plants Don’t Grow Rubbers 
Where can I get seeds for rubber plants?—CHARLES WICHER. 
Better grow them from slips. Cut the stem of a plant 
about three inches below the spot where a new leaf is bud- 
ding. Plant in sand and keep in a moist, shaded spot, 
till roots form. 


Quicksand 
In what way does quicksand differ from ordinary wet sand? 
—Davip HoraBeEck. 


Leaf Prints 
How can I make leaf prints-—VINcENT EGGLESTON. 
Use printers’ ink, spread on a pane of window-glass, make 
a dabber of cotton and a piece of muslin over it, then dip 
lightly in the ink and dab on the wrong side of leaves. 
Place leaf between two sheets of drawing-paper, rub softly 
with finger-tips. 


Lone Scouts 
Where can I get Lone Scout information?—Jor BAKER. 
Write to 200 Fifth Ave., Boy Scout National Head- 
quarters, Lone Scout Division. 


Indian War Bonnet 


Would you please tell me how to make an Indian War Bonnet? 
—Scout ArTHur McCroy. 
This appears on page 29 of this number of Boys’ Lire. 


HIS bewiskered gentleman is none other than Col. | 
Theodore Roosevelt writing his memoirs from “the | 
Col. Roosevelt before he left for the 
Himalayas promised us an account of that great trip. 


HE Expedition brought back eighty specimens of 
large animals and a collection of photos portraying 
They covered 3,000 miles on 
foot, or pony-back and by yak, most of it through 3. 
wild and snow-covered passes even though it was mid- 
summer. 


OL. ROOSEVELT has written for us a special 
“ story of the entire trip and how they killed that 
rarest of game, the ovis poli. 
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Feathers for a War Bonnet 

Where can I get feathers for an Indian War Bonnet?— 
REGINALD BARRON and Carrot D. WoLrF. 

General Feather Trading Co., 23 West 34th St., 
New York City. $3.00 for sixty-one feathers. 


Put Your Napkin in Your Neck 
How may I keep a blue serge suit clean?—FRANK SEARS. 
Brush your suit with a whiskbroom every time you take it 
off. Sponge any spots with cleaning fluid. Be careful of your 
table manners. 


Boating and Boat Building 
Kindly tell me if Charles Scribners publishes Boating and 
Boat-building.”,—RONALD G. KNOCHE. 
Yes. 
Where can I get plans for building row boats?— 
WILiiAM MITCHELL. 
Write to Charles Scribners & Son, Fifth Ave. & 48th 
St., N. Y., or the Camping Department, B. S. A. 


Canadian Lone Scouts 
Can a Canadian boy, be a Lone Scout of America?— 
Joun D. GALEY. 
No. Write to the Canadian Headquarters, Ottawa 
National Bank Building, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Horn of a Cow 
Where may a cow’s horn be obtained?—Scout RoBERT 
JORDAN. 
i The butcher can get it for you. 


Feeding Salamanders 
What do I feed' salamanders and frogs?—Joun C. 
TAYLOR. 
a Meal, worms, raw meat, and flies. 


Butterflies and Moths 

Where can I get a book on butterflies and moths?— 
Bitty HuTcHESON. 

Write to J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, for 
American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles, 
or get the Insect Merit-Badge pamphlet from our Supply 
Department. 





Every Boy a Robin Hood 

. How do I make dowels by hand? 
. How much hide is needed for a pair of moccasins? 
Can a bow be made of spruce or tamarack? 
. Can a nail be filed for an arrow point? 
. How are feathers fastened to arrow shaft? 
. What makes the best bow strings?—BERT BARSBY. 
. With jack knife, glass and sandpaper. 
. Two square feet is plenty. 
Yes, but it will be very brashy; oil it well, and 
don’t over strain. 

4. Yes, but it is dangerous; use old cartridge shells 
for blunt arrow heads. 

5. Split, glued on, and wrapped at ends with silk 
thread. 

6. Bass violin strings; twisted linen thread well waxed, 
or silk fish line. 
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Buckskin Clothes 
1. Which is best for hunting shirts, buckskin or sheepskin? 

2. How do you make a small buckskin pack or pouch? How 
much is needed, and its cost? 

3. Can I make breeches of buckskin?R—ScouT Witttam C. 
SANDY. 

1. Buckskin is best, but sheepskin is good and much 
cheaper. 

2. See Boys’ Lire, February, 1926. 

3. Yes, see back numbers of Boys’ Lire and Boy Pioneers 
(Scribners,) Chapter t. 





A Real Navajo and a Near One 
*, How can one tell imitation from real Navajo blankets? 
2. How much are good blankets worth?—BELTRAN EscoBAR. 
1. The real Navajo blanket nearly always has little tassels 
at each corner, the yarn is rarely of a uniform size, the design 
never repeated to an exact size; top and bottom cords always 
prominent and as a rule colors not numerous. 
2. $1.25 to $2.00 a pound. 





You cannot always tell by looks. Don’t 


step on it, poke it with a stick. 
Cherries Aren’t Apples 


Can I graft a cherry-tree to an apple-tree 
and pi.duce cherries?—JoHN CUINE. 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


Great Snakes 
Where can I buy book on snakes and 
reptiles>—Scout R. CHAPMAN. 
“The Reptile Book,” by R. L. Ditmars, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York 
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Any Wurlitzer 


Instrument 


im Your Owm Hlomne 


OU may now have any Wurlitzer instrument for an ample free trial in your 
Y own home. Examine the instrument, show it to your friends, play it as/iy 

much as you wish. No obligation to buy—no expense for the trial. Weli 
make chis liberal offer because we want you to see for yourself the superior} 
quality of Wurlitzer instruments. 


Notice especially the full, rich tone values and the fine, artistic workmanship.} 
These are the result of 200 years’ experience in musical instrument building, 
the product of seven generations of music-craftsmanship. 


Praised by Great Musicians 


Leading professionals everywhere recognize the artistic quality of Wurlitzer instruments. 
Ysaye, the great virtuoso; Salvi, internationally famous as a harpist; Carl Preble of Sousa’s 
band: Justin Huber, leader of the well-known syncopated orchestra of that name—artists J} 
of the highest standing in every sphere of music use Wurlitzer instruments and recom- 
mend them to others. They speak especially of the ease of playing, a feature that is of im- 
portance to the amateur as well as the professional. 


Easy Payments 


If you decide to buy after your ample free trial, payments are arranged in small monthly 
sums. A few cents a day will pay for your instrument. By buying direct you obtdin genuine 
Wurlitzer quality at moderate prices. Special offers on complete outfits—velvet lined case, 
all accessories, self-instructor, etc.—all you need at practically the cost of the instrument 


“Send for New 


The greatest musical catalog ever published Over 3,000 articles—every known instru- 
ment described and illustrated; many of them shown in full colors. Gives you lowest 
ices and all details of Free Trial, Easy Payment plan. All sent FREE—no obligation. 

d the coupon today. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co., Dept. 11477 
120 W. 42nd St., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati — 
329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2450 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated catalog, with prices 
and description of every known musical instrument. Also tell me 
how I may try any instrument in my own home and pay for it in 
small monthiy sums. No obligation. 
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Address 


Copyright, 1926, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
1926 When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The Medicine Shir 


POTTED FAWN was irritated. The girls left off 

working on the deer hide to listen with stifled laughter. 

“Oh, Spawn of Laziness, where art thou? Thy 

mW father’s medicine shirt needs but the purple beads to 

finish the spirit wolf design—and tomorrow the dance of Maw 

ish begins! Should Big Thunder return and find the shirt not 

completed, woe is me. Thou art gone long enough to borrow 
all the purple beads in the camp! Where is that boy?” 

\s the doorskin of the tipi was sharply flung aside, the girls 
bent over their task with sudden industry. 

Spotted Fawn was not deceived. 

“The Tall One is not the only lazy child of his father. If 
that buckskin is not ready for sewing by the time the sun is 
high . . . where is thy brother?” 

The older girl silently gestured toward the’ village com- 
mon in the center of the great circle of tipis. There the 
dust arose above a mob of boys and dogs holding high car- 
nival. The uproar was almost past belief. 

The mother started with determined 
stride toward the disturbance, but whirled 
in bristling anger at the sound of derisive 
laughter from an adjoining tipi. 

“Anah! The squaw of Three Feathers 
laughs while the heart of her lord grieves 
that he has no son like unto The Tall 
One. It is not well.” 

Having delivered this parting shot, 
Spotted Fawn turned and bore down upon 
the playground with mingled feelings of 
exasperation and pride in her forgetful 
son. As she reached the circle of boys, 
she beheld a sight that filled her mother’s 
heart with joy, although she managed to 
maintain an outward aspect of stern dis- 
approval. 

The Tall One was covered from head to 
foot with blood and dirt. At his feet 
sprawled another dust-covered youth. 
In one hand The Tall One held a broken 
bow; the other grasped a bedraggled wolf 
puppy by the scruff of its neck. From 
the dog’s side protruded an arrow. 

The circle of excited spectators broke 
apart in sudden alarm as the mother thrust 
herself among them. She was upon The 
Tall One before he noticed her coming. 

““Oh, Sorrow of thy Mother, where are 
the beads to finish the wolf design? If 

_ Big Thunder takes the war trail without 
the protection of the spirit wolf he may 
never return—and yet his son forgets to 
scuffle in the dirt!” 

“But, mother, they were playing my 
dog was a bear, and they would have 
killed him. See, where Flat Nose shot 
him with a bird arrow. You said the 
wolf puppy brought good luck to the tipi 
and that I might keep him. If he were 
killed it might injure our lodge medicine. 

“Besides,” cdntinued the tall stripling 
as he stole a mischievous glance at his 
fuming mother as she marched him to- 
ward the tipi, “‘besides, mother, here are 
the beads!” Withaswift motion he drew 
them from his breechclout and placed 
them in his mother’s palm. 

The harassed wife of Big Thunder gave 
a sigh of relief and forgiveness. The Tall 
One grinned happily, knowing all too well 
that he was the pride of his mother’s 
heart, and that he had pleased her in spite 
of his careless boyhood forgetfulness. He 
knew that over the cooking fires she 
would boast of his prowess in defeating 
the playground bully, Flat Nose. Perhaps 
she would even serve him his favorite tid- 
bit for supper—buffalo tongue—as a peace 
offering for her scolding. 

He was a very much spoiled fourteen- 
year-old in a tribe where the spoiling of 
children by indulgent parents was the 
rule. Of course, he did not know that— 
he merely knew that he was seldom 
punished, and that as long as he avoided 
interference with the warriors, he was free 
to express almost his every whim. 

However, his parents had bestowed 


By F. Douglas Hawley 


upon him the priceless gift of a kindly, courageous heart, and 
already it had marked him apart from the ordinary village boys. 
He was known as the champion of the weak. He even ex- 
tended his kindness to animals, a thing almost unheard of 
among Indian boys. ‘Torture of animals was a favorite boy- 
hood pastimie in the average Indian village. Because of his 
vigorous defense, his father’s village was remarkably free from 
this evil.. Whatever cruelties did occur, usually could be traced 
to the leadership of this same’ Flat Nose, the son of Black 
Cheeks, a former captive Ute who had been accepted into 
membership in the tribe and was now a sub-chief and even 
a dangerous rival to Big Thunder, the chief of the clan. 


RRIVING at the tipi, the mother immediately began 
4% work on the unfinished shirt. The Tall One set about 
applying first aid to the wolf puppy, assisted by his sisters. 
The obsidian arrowhead had lodged in the shoulder muscles 


. 





Following the brush marks back into the sage he came upon a moccasin track 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


and it was necessary for the boy to cut it out while the girls 
held the patient. Except for a low whine, the young wolf 
dog bore the pain with stoical calm, and when the arrow 
came out he wagged his tail and licked the boy’s hand. 

Meanwhile Flat Nose had gained the security of his father’s 
camp ground beyond the tipi of Three Feathers. Here, under 
the protection of his family, his courage returned, and -he 
began to taunt The Tall One in a loud voice. 

“The Tall One plays with the girls, while Flat Nose begins 
the fast of the Mawish. Flat Nose becomes a warrior tomor- 
row, and takes a new name; The Tall Cne is afraid to swallow 
the willow reeds—he is only a child that sits in the sand with 
the dogs. See—he covers the blood on a dog with a rag, for 
his heart is as weak as a woman’s. Flat Nose will ride forth 
on the buffalo hunt, while The Tall Cne dries salmon for the 
squaws. Hoo-oo!” 

Before The Tall One could reply to his tormentor, Spotted 
Fawn called to him in a low tone. Leav 
ing the puppy con fortable in the shade 
of the tipi, he entered the lodge to the 
accompaniment of ribald laughter from 
Flat Nose. 

“My son, a warrior learns to close his 
ears to the taunts of his enemies, else he 
may be blinded by the heat of his passion 
and be easily vanquished. Thou art the 
son of a great chief, and must learn the 
calm dignity of thy father. Perhaps if 
thy bearing is that of a warrior, an oppor- 
tunity may yet come to show thy father 
upon his return that thou art ready for the 
buffalo trail, even though thou art yet a 
full winter younger than the other youths, 
such as Flat Nose, who will take part for 
the first time. 

“There is much to do before thy father 
returns tomorrow from the mountains. 
Thy first tasks shall be to repair the 
roof of the sweat house and to bring 
me some of the leaves of the white 
medicine flower. Thou shalt have a 
drink of it to prepare thy throat for 
the wands, should thy chance come. 
Also, thou shalt fast as do the other 
warriors and novices. No buffalo tongue 
for thee this night.” 

“Mother, thy son hears thy wise 
counsel. He shall not forget again, and 
if the chance comes, thy son shall prove 
himself as fit to travel the hunting trail 
as any braveoftheclan. If The Tall One 
must wait another year, he will bear his 
disappointment as becomes the son of a 
chief. I have said.” 


HE mother smiled with pride as the 

boy sped away on his errands. He was 
growing into the type of warrior she had 
dreamed he might be—obedient, cheerful, 
brave and kind. The best traditions of 
the Nez Perces she had taught him. The 
boy’s uncle had trained him well in the 
use of the implements of war and chase, 
as was customary. Heredity, exercise, 
and the exceptional cleanliness of his 
mother’s tipi and cooking had given 
him more than normal development 
of body. He would become a great 
warrior. 

As the day wore on, The Tall One was 
forced to endure many taunts and jeers 
from Flat Nose. However, these lost 
much of their effectiveness as the other 
boys noted that Flat Nose took good care 
never to allow himself to be cut off from a 
way of retreat to his father’s tipi. Again, 
they admired the calm bearing of The Tall 
One, who went about his work without 
outward notice of Flat Nose. 

Late in the afternoon Spotted Fawn 
stood in the door of her lodge and 
held up the completed shirt. The chil- 
dren and her neighbors gathered to look 
at it. It was a sleeveless shirt of fine 
white buckskin, entirely covered with 
beadwork, and represented months of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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How to Make an Indian Head-Dress 


HE town thief, tall, somberly 

dressed and with pimply face, 

was on his way to the ferry 

wharf boat to pursue his occu- 
pation in the neighboring city; the boys 
all knew him as “The Thief,’’ but he 
was never guilty of stealing at home. The 
Thief never spoke to any one, and no 
one spoke to him; however, he was 
startled out of his dignified composure 
by a wild war-whoop behind him and a 
tribe of Indians rushing by. 

The Indians were led by Big Chief 
Pathfinder (Monkey Shoals), and Big 
Chief Bloody-Knife (Sandy Bar). These 
savages had chicken feathers in their hair 
and their faces were frightfully painted 
with washing blueing and brick dust. 
They were armed with bows and blunt 
arrows and were evidently on the war- 
path. Old Mother Drygash fled within 
the cabin when she saw them approach- 
ing. The tall form of old man Dead 
straightened up, and as the Indians swept 
by there was almost a smile upon his 
grim old face. 

The River Rabbits had started to build a secret 
underground house in a little square of vacant lot 
on the river bank between the rear of the Governor’s 
house and Third Street. They had the hole half dug, 
when the River Rats discovered it, confiscated the 
shovels and took possession of the excavation; the 
big husky River Rats soon made the hole all of six 
feet deep. 

Saturday morning when the Rats assembled at 
their captured rendezvous, they were very much 
puzzled to find that the Rabbits had built a low 
fence of two wings spreading wide toward the north 
of them and coming almost to a point with an open- 
ing ending at the excavation. The River Rats were 
squatted around a little fire in the bottom of the 
hole and wondering what the fence meant, when they 
were startled by the war-whoops of the approach- 
ing Indians; the Rats were puzzled and as they 
peered over the edge of the hole, they could not 
understand what the Rabbits were doing. 

In those days pigs roamed the streets of all the 
three cities, and the Indians, pretending that the 
pigs were buffaloes, often hunted them with their 
blunt-end arrows: these weapons did not harm the 
swine, but tended only to stampede them. This time, 
the Indians had rounded up about a score of grunting “‘buf- 
falo” and were herding them straight toward the underground 
house; before the River Rats comprehended the situation, a 
squealing and grunting mass of pigs came tumbling into the 
hole, alighting on the heads and shoulders of the toughs, to 
the great consternation and dismay of the robber gang and 
pigs, but to the great delight of the Indians. 

Blinky, Red, Softy, Squinty, Goosegrease and the rest of 
the River Rats scrambled out of the hole and started in hot 
pursuit of the Indians; but if the River Rats knew the river 
front, the Rabbits also knew the rabbit trails and by the 
time the Rats had got the dust and dirt out of their eyes there 
was not an Indian in sight. 

Big Chief Pathfinder, Big Chief Bloody-Knife and all the 
rest of the tribe had only themselves to rely upon in making 
their Indian costumes, but crude as those costumes were, 
every one at a glance realized that they were intended for 
Indian. If these young Huck Finns and Tom Sawyers of 
the Ohio River Valley could make their own Indian costumes, 


“surely you boys can do the same. But, to make your task 


easier, I have made the diagrams and written out the follow- 
ing directions for you. 


How to Make a Medicine Man’s Head-Dress 
Crt the crown from an old felt hat, Fig. 1, secure a couple 

of cows’ horns, scrape and smooth with a piece of glass, 
stain black with India ink (for they are supposed to be buffalo 
horns) oil them and polish them with rotten stone, afterward 
with the palm of your hand. Bore two holes in each horn 
as shown in Fig. 2. Run a thong through these two holes 
and through the holes in the hat crown, tie the ends of the 
thongs together inside the crown of the hat. 

So far, so good, but the hat must be concealed by some 
sort of fur, any sort will do. The ancient Blackfoot Medicine 
head-dress which I have is covered with a piece of sealskin, 
goodness knows where the Indian secured it, there may be 
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a tragedy behind this piece of fur; it is very possibly a part 
of some woman’s sealskin cloak, but the story of it will never 
be known because the bonnet is very old. Neither need the 
story of the rabbit skins or other fur which you use, be known, 
let it remain a mystery; medicine to the Indians means 
mystery. 

Cover the hat crown with the mystery fur,!Fig. 3. In 
front of the head-dress attach two bunches of quill feathers 
by first wrapping the quills as shown in Fig. 10, and then 
sewing them to the head-dress on each side of the forehead, 







next to the horns, Figs. 7 and 8, and 
under the horns attach two more bunches 
as in Fig. 6. Behind the horns at the 
back of the head-dress, attach again two 
more bunches of quill feathers, Fig. 8. 

The peculiarity of these feathers is 
that the ends are clipped off, as you will 
note in the diagram, probably because 
they are medicine feathers. The feathers 
on the medicine cap are from the tail of 
a hawk, but chicken or turkey feathers 
will be just as good material: along with 
the feathers on the side of the head under 
the horn are some brass buttons, brass 
bells and thimbles, a bunch on each 
side attached by thongs. Every Indian’s 
medicine is different from every other 
Indian’s, consequently a bunch of keys 
may be your big medicine, as the thimbles 
of the head-dress were evidently the 
proper thing for the long forgotten Indian 
who once wore the medicine hat I have 
before me. 

Next secure some black horsehair— 
now don’t ask me where you are going to 
get that horsehair, GET IT! 

Make the hair into what women call switches, Fig. 
4, by binding one end of the switch with strong 
thread. Make enough of these to go all around the 
back.of the head-dress about one inch apart and 
sew them on the cap. You will then have just as 
good a medicine head-dress as any Indian Medicine 
Man ever had and just as real a one. 


The War Bonnet or Gus-To-Weh 

HIS head-dress should really be made of eagle 

feathers, but we will substitute white goose quills. 
Paint the ends of the white goose quills with black 
India ink. To the tips of the feathers attach bunches 
of down from feathers with a streamer of red worsted, 
Fig. 11. Such head-dresses all have some fur danglers 
hanging down on each side of the wearer’s face, like 
Mary Pickford’s curls, Figs. 6 and 9. Ermine tails 
are the things the Indians loved to-use for this pur- 
pose, but of course, you have no ermines with tails 
or without, so get busy and make them. Roll some 
absorbent cotton in long rolls or take some white 
canton flannel and stitch to form a tube like Fig. 12. 
Wrap the ends with strips of cloth as feather is wrapped 
in Fig. 10, dip the lower ends in black ink then 
attach them to the head-dress as in Figs. 6 and 9. 

Next select some of the light downy feathers of a fowl, 
Fig. 12, wrap the quill ends together as Fig. 10 is wrapped, 
and fasten one bunch each side of the forehead piece, Fig. 14. 

On a strip of red flannel stitch a number of small curly 
feathers, Fig. 14, for the front band, to fit on the middle of the 
main band, Fig. 13. In order to cover up the quill ends of the 
forehead band, Fig. 14, stitch a beaded hat-band, Fig. 15, 
over them, Fig. 9. Fasten the front piece to the hat crown 
and tie the back ends together. 

If you want to play Indian or take the part of an Indian 
in one of your scout pageants, ceremonies or council fires, be a 
real scout and make your own costume. Remember the 
Indians made theirs, and what a wild man could do, a civilized 
Boy Scout ought to be able to accomplish. There were no 
tailor shops, shoe stores, hat stores or theatrical costume 
makers in the wilderness. 

In the olden days when your Scout Commissioner was 
your age, when Indians were INDIANS, the brave seeking 
eagle feathers made of himself a human trap, and selecting 
a spot on the cliff or mountain frequented by eagles, baited 
the place with some tempting morsel and concealed himself 
under the blanket or robe beside the bait. When the eagle 
came down to feed, he grasped its tail feathers and after the 
struggle there was a bob-tailed eagle in the mountains and a 
warrior with fresh eagle feathers to decorate his own scalp lock. 

Nevertheless, I would not advise you boys to try and 
catch a wild or a tame eagle by the tail. The eagle has some 
very dangerous feet with which to defend his tail feathers, 
and I once met a man whose right hand was crippled and 
made useless for life by an eagle’s talons. 

Fortunately, we have the domestic geese and turkeys from 
which we may get our supply of feathers. But, before I 
proceed further, do not ask me the address of a feather dealer; 
do not ask me where you can get any of these things; I am telling 
you HOW to use them, not where to get them. [It is up to 
you as a scout to find out where you can procure the materials. 
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The other hand and arm 
clutched the midget 
around the waist 


PART IV 


EN painful minutes crawled by. 
At the end of that time, Giggles looked up 
soberly and asked, in a matter of fact voice: 
“‘Got a pencil?” 

The white chieftain fumbled in his pockets and brought 
out a stub of one. Giggles took it without further comment 
and bent over the map again. 

““Now for a little piece of paper!” 

Giggles actually appeared to be growing excited. He had 
followed a rather crooked line with the pencil stub and had 
strengthened some of the faded tracings on the map. 

“Here you be.” The white man once more complied, 

crowding closer that he might follow Giggles’ markings. 
_ Eying the map shrewdly, Giggles made a number of dots 
on the paper, which chanced to be the back of a bill advertis- 
ing Brockton’s World’s Greatest Shows. He then drew a 
snake-like line, taking great care to make it an accurate 
reproduction of a charted passageway. When he had finished 
he jumped to his feet with an enthusiastic exclamation. 

“There!” 

“You got her all figured out?” asked the chief, eagerly. 

“Just about,” answered Giggles, ‘““but you can’t get far 
without Uncle Eb to help you. He knows this cave like a 
book. Don’t let him kid you.” 

“Nobody kids me!” bellowed the chief, glowering angrily 
toward the shackled hermit. “IT’lI——” 

“Wait!” entreated Giggles, “you can’t get anything out 
of him that way. The more you scare him the less he’ll tell 
you. Why don’t you let me talk to him?” 

“You?” 

“Sure. I know him. And you can’t ever find that echo 
cave unless he shows you how. I might take you right to it 
and yet you couldn’t tell you were there!” 

The chief glared at Giggles unbelievingly. 

““What’s that?” 

“You see, echo cave doesn’t always echo,” explained 
Giggles. ‘I have my own idea about where it is, but there’s 
a trick to it, and I’m dead certain Uncle Eb knows that 
trick!” 

“Ummmm! Heap big trick!” agreed Redwood, nodding 
his head emphatically. “Boy right. My gran’father es 

“Never mind your grandfather now!” interrupted the chief 
gruffly. ‘‘We got to be gettin’ busy. Go to it, son. See 
what you can do with the old man. But no monkey shines, 
remember! I ain’t in no humor to be spoofed!” 

Bing and Curly stood up nervously as Giggles, map in 
hand, sauntered dver to Uncle Eb. He knelt down and said 
something to him in an undertone. Then the old man queried: 

“Will you let me go if I shows you where the echo cave is?” 

““Absolute!’”’ assured the ringleader. 

“Find echo cave—soon find treasure!’ 
“My gran’father—— 
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reiterated Red- 


wood. 
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“Hang your grandfather!” exploded the chief, impatiently. 
*‘All you been doin’ is talk about your grandfather, but he 
ain’t done nothin’ for us since we got in this 
cave. ‘Bout all he was good for was locatin’ 
the map, but what good’s the map even, if 
we can’t make head nor tail of it?” 

Redwood shrugged his shoulders. 


“Map made so’s to fool Indian. E. B. 
want treasure all to self. That’s why he 


”? 


kill my gran’father! 


HERE was bitterness in Red- 

wood’s words. He glared at 
Uncle Eb as he uttered them. 
But the hermit paid little heed. 
He was concerned, 
very much con- 
cerned, with some- 
thing Giggles was 
whispering to him. 
As Giggles spoke, 
Uncle Eb took to 
nodding his head 
understandingly. 

“See here, what 
you tellin’ him?” 

“T told him you’d 
let us all go if we could find echo cave for 
you,” answered Giggles. “Is that so?” 

The chief hesitated. Bing and Curly, alert 
for the slightest move, saw the crafty Red- 
wood wink. 

“Yep, that’s so. 
beat it. We won’t need no help after that. 
wood?” 

“My gran’father say before he die, ‘treasure lie in straight 
line from echo cave. Straight as your nose,’ he say.” 

At the mention of ‘nose,’ Giggles, Bing and Curly exchanged 
glances. 

“Well, how about it?” persisted Giggles. 
can’t find the cave while he’s tied to this wall.” 

“Take those chains off, George,” the chief ordered the 
colored giant. 

A clinking and clanking and Uncle Eb was freed. The 
old fellow was shivering from cold and nervousness. 

“Better let me have a torch,” suggested Giggles, as the 
party prepared to set out, “or else give me my flashlight 
back. Uncle Eb and I ought to go ahead.” 

The chief considered. 

“All right. Here’s your light. Redwood, give George one 
o’ them electric blazes, and use the other one yourself!” 

“T no like. I take torch,” mumbled Redwood, distaste- 
fully. He tossed Bing’s flashlight to the colored giant who 
examined it curiously, grinning with pleasure. The other 
flashlight he gave to Tiny Thumb. This done, the Indian 
went to the crevice in the wall supporting a half-burned 
torch, and tore the torch from its fastening. ‘‘Me ready,” 
he said. 

The chief nodded at Giggles meaningly. 

“We're all ready,” he said, “and heaven help you if you 
don’t show us where that echo cave is!” 

Giggles made no answer but led the way through the 
narrow slit to the passageway beyond. Bing and Curly were 
feeling a trifle easier now, although they were at a loss to 
know what Giggles had up his sleeve. Their chum had 
wisely paid no attention to them in his debating over the 
map. He had apparently thrown his entire interest on the 
side of the chief. At least, the man had been sufficiently 
impressed to follow Giggles’ suggestions. 

But what was that intrepid Giggles going to do next? He 
was basking in the good graces of the chief now, they all were, 
for that matter, but basking in the good graces of such an 
individual was an exceedingly uncomfortable experience. 
Bing and Curly could tell that Giggles was even now con- 
cocting a plan, a desperate plan, perhaps. Just what course 
this plan would take the boys had not the slightest idea. 
All they could do was to follow, keeping their eyes fixed upon 
Giggles for the least possible sign. 

“‘T’ll take the map, thank you!” said the chief, as the party 
reached the passageway. 

““Sure,” obliged Giggles, handing the map back promptly. 
“All I need is this outline I made.” He pointed to the 
rumpled circus bill. 

“Hey, you’re goin’ right back the way we came from!” 
protested the chief, in surprise. 


Show us echo cave and you’se all can 
Will we, Red- 


“Uncle Eb 


“‘Sure,”’ admitted Giggles, with unconcern, “but we know 
where we’re going, don’t we, Uncle?” 

“Echo cave!” said Uncle Eb, simply, “that’s where we’re 
goin’!” 

“T told you him know something,’ 
“T told you.” 

“You told me nothin’!” snapped the leader. “It’s lucky 
for you that you even remembered what your grandfather 
said about the treasure, and the map.” 

Redwood’s brow knotted. 

“You think, cuz we find echo cave soon, then treasure—you 
make fun my gran’father, eh? You think can tell Redwood 
‘ha! ha!—what’s he done?’ eh?” 

The white leader laughed in what, to the boys, seemed like 
an obvious attempt to cover up his real intentions. 

“Naw, none o’ that, Redwood. None o’ that. But you 
know, right down in your redskin soul, that it’s me who’s 
gettin’ this treasure for you! You wouldn’t never have 
tackled this here deal alone. And where’d you got, if you 
had, without my brain?” ; 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” boomed a voice from behind. 
boss, your brain!”’ 

There was more than the idle jest in this taunt, and the 
leader sensed it for he wheeled about to glare savagely 
at the towering black man, who returned the look with eyes 
which gleamed a cold white in the flickering light. ‘ 

“Gee!” whispered Bing to Curly, “ they’re beginning to 
fight over something they haven’t got!” 

“Hope they do!” murmured Curly, in a tremulous under- 
tone, “‘it would sure help us!” 

There was no uncertainty in the actions of either Giggles 
or Uncle Eb. Both seemed to know exactly where they were 
going. True, Giggles kept a step or two in the lead so that 
all Uncle Eb had to do was to tag along with the chief and 
Redwood at his heels, Bing and Curly coming next, and the 
colored giant and the dwarf bringing up the rear as a sort of 
guard. 

Presently Giggles stopped in front of the door which led 
into the small, circular cavern where they had been discovered 
more than an hour before. 

““What’s the grand idee?” asked the leader, ‘‘we been in 
there already. Redwood’s hollered in there, too. No echo.” 

“Maybe there wasn’t,”’ assented Giggles, “‘but there was 
a reason. Uncle Eb’ll fix that. Now just you let us go in 
first!” 

Giggles put his weight against the door. 

“Hold on! What’s that?” 

From down the passageway came a low, quivering whine. 
The whine was repeated as the party stood, wondering. Then 
the whine, growing louder, suddenly changed into an excited 
barking. 

“Spot!” cried Giggles, Bing and Curly together. 


reminded Redwood. 


*““*Scuse me, 


TTERING a cry of joy as flashlights were turned in the 

direction of the bow wows, Uncle Eb stumbled for- 
ward to greet his faithful dog. Spot bounded into view, 
dragging a short piece of rope. 

“Well, well, partner! Glad to see you. 
cried the owner of the house on the bluff. 
dog, a very brave dog!” 

“Forget the dog!” ordered the chief, “unless you want 
the purp knocked off. We should o’ done that in the first 
place. Show us that echo cavel” 

“Ta. OF. < irl”? 


Glad to see you!” 
“You’re a brave 


-” answered Uncle Eb, meekly. “ Yes, sir! 

The door gave under Giggles’ increasing pressure and Uncle 
Eb followed him in, Spot leaping at his heels. 

“Wait there, the rest of you,” ordered Giggles. 

“Nothin’ stirrin—I’m comin’ in with you!” said the leader. 
“You birds is not goin’ to git out o’ my sight!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. ‘‘Come on, then, if that’s 
what’s worrying you.” 

The burly ringleader came. And he saw to it that his 
three strange companions came, too, with the colored giant 
pushing Bing and Curly in. It was slow going through the 
low ceilinged passageway until the party emerged into the 
small, circular room with its seemingly endless space over- 
head. Here, Giggles—in the lead—stooped down quickly 
and picked up a crumpled piece of parchment paper, stuffing 
it inside his shirt. The action went unnoticed by all, save 
Uncle Eb, for which Giggles was exceedingly thankful. He 
flashed his light overhead and pretended an interest in the 
cavernous regions above. 

““How’s she look?” he asked of Uncle Eb. 

“Ummm!” said Uncle Eb, gazing studyingly aloft. “She’s 
the place all right. Now let’s see.” 
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He looked about him, walking around the circular room 
close to the wall several times, with the chief watching 
curiously. Spot trailed his master, sniffing at Uncle Eb’s 
heels. But Uncle Eb had eyes for more than the interior of 
the room. He was sizing up the position of the leader, 
Redwood, the colored giant and the dwarf. 

“Tf it’s just the same to you, would you mind a-movin’ 
away from that openin’ there?” Uncle Eb asked, finally. 
“This here echo is hard to make, and everythin’s got to be 
just right.” 

Bing and Curly stepped to one side at once. Redwood 
and the colored giant eyed the chief before they moved. 

“Give the old boy a chance,” ordered the ringleader. “If 
he doesn’t come through this time he’s a goner!” 

“He'll come through all right,” guaranteed Giggles. 
“Didn’t I tell you he knew this cave like a book?” 

“We've been told lots of things,” said the chief dubiously, 
“we has to be showed now!” 

“T’ll show you!’ assured Uncle Eb, his voice trembling 
excitedly. “I'll show you! My grandfather was crazy, but 
I'll show you!” 

The leader flashed a digusted glance at Redwood. 

‘‘Between your grandfather and his’n there ain’t much 
choice!” he growled. ‘‘You’re both daffy on grandfathers! 
Come on over here and get out of the geezer’s way. He may 
be a-claimin’ you’re standin’ on the echo if you don’t!” 


HE boys grinned. Redwood and the colored giant 

sauntered over to the far side of the circular room near 

the small opening which led into the weird cavern of the bats. 

Giggles shuddered. Bats! Would he ever forget that clammy 

experience? Chances were he wouldn’t, or Bing and Curly 
either. 

But they were in a different sort of a predicament, fast 
approaching a crisis fraught with danger. In the next few 
seconds every move would have to be carefully timed. Giggles 
hoped that Uncle Eb would be equal to the occasion. He hed 
been forced to explain his plan hurriedly when he had talked 
to Uncle Eb in an undertone while the old fellow was still 
shackled to the wall. So far Uncle Eb had played his part 
magnificently. Proof positive to Giggles that Uncle Eb was 
not as dumb or as scared as he had made out to be when there 
had appeared no hope of escape. Only Tiny Thumb had not 
moved. He stood quietly beside Bing and Curly to the right 
of the entrance to the circular room from the recently traversed 
passageway. 

Giggles edged over toward that same entrance. Spot 
dropped down on the stone floor, tongue hanging out, eyes 
dancing, wondering what this solemn affair was all about, 
and wanting a chance to josh the boys—dog fashion—on his 
being able to get away from the place where they had: tied 
him. Just now Spot felt like a second Houdini. And no 
one had given him any credit for his exploit. Poor, innocent 


Spot, not to have appreciated that his master and the boys 
were, at that very moment, trying to accomplish a Houdini 
themselves! A get away without revealing the hidden secret 
of the echo room! Could they? 
Apparently they couldn’t. With a sober glance at Giggles, 
Uncle Eb took the first bold step. He turned to Tiny Thumb. 
“Say, you, you was the last one in here, wasn’t you?” 
The dwarf nodded. 
“Well, did you shut the door after you?” 


MOMENT'S reflection, then another nod of the head, 
a negative nod. The owner of the house on the bluff 
swung about to address the leader appealingly. 

“That door’s got to be closed. There can’t be no echo till 
she’s shut tight. That’s the whole thin’!” 

“Shut the door!” bawled the ringleader, impatiently. 

“Get ready to try out your ’Ow-ooooh’ again,” said Gig- 
gles to Redwood, “You'll hear her come back to you this 
time.” 

Redwood stiffened expectantly as Tiny Thumb disappeared 
in the passageway, all eyes turning toward the entrance. 

“There’s a regular sound box in here when the door’s closed, 
is that it, Uncle?” asked Giggles, by way of suggesting an 
explanation. 

“Voice can’t get out, voice got to come back,” Uncle Eb 
replied. 

“Sounds reasonable,”’ opined the chief. “Got that door 
shut, Tiny?” 

“No, not yet, she sticks!” panted the dwarf from the 
passageway. 

“T’ll fix it,’ volunteered Uncle Eb. He was gone before 
the leader could order otherwise. And Spot with him. 

“All right?” called the chief after a few minutes’ wait in 
which the gasping of the dwarf was plainly heard. 

“All right!” answered Uncle Eb. “Try it!” 

Redwood drew in a deep breath. Then he let forth the 
murderous cry which had struck such fear and awe in the 
hearts of Giggles, Bing and Curly before they had been able 
to determine what it was or from whence it had come. There 
was the slightest second of silence, just enough for Redwood 
to catch his breath, when, from the spacious black regions 
above, the blood-curdling ‘‘Ow-ooooh!” came reverberating 
back. The leader, Redwood and the colored giant stared 
upwards, spellbound, and, as they did so, three forms shot, 
like streaks of summer lightning, for the entrance! 

Everything had happened so suddenly that the captors of 
Giggles, Bing and Curly were caught completely off guard. 
Their joyous amazement at the discovery of the echo room 
had hardly been kindled than they were treated to the 
spectacle of three flying figures. Bing and Curly had acted 
upon Giggles’s warning signal instantaneously, unquestion- 
ingly. And they were through the passageway, and the door, 
again open, almost before any one had started in pursuit. 
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“To the right!” directed Giggles, bringing up the rear, 
and using his flashlight to advantage. 

““Where’s Uncle Eb?” cried Bing. ‘And the dwarf?” 

“T don’t know where the dwarf is!”’ answered Giggles, “‘we 
should fret about him. Uncle Eb’s up ahead somewhere. 
Come on! Get going!” 

Giggles pulled the heavy wooden door shut after him. 
Then he set off after his chums on a continuation of the 
passageway beyond which they had never gone before! 

“Where are we going?” asked Curly, frenziedly. 

“We're going to find the treasure!” snapped Giggles, 
“where’d you suppose?” 

“T thought you said you wanted to get out of here? That 
we were through!” 

“Well, a fellow can change his mind, can’t he, after getting 
away from those guys?” 

“Yes, but—!” 

“Don’t argue, keep going! We can’t afford to get caught 
again!” 

There was a battering sound behind, and mad yells. The 
boys hurried on, coming to an abrupt left turn and following 
around it, clambering over large rock formation, falling, 
stumbling, but pressing forward. 

“What was the idea of making a break for it, anyway?” 
grumbled Bing. ‘‘The big boy said he’d let us go if we showed 
him the echo room.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” scoffed Giggles, “he’s as crooked 
as a seven-jointed stove pipe!” 

“Look! There’s Uncie Eb!” exclaimed Curly, as Giggles’s 
flashlight caught some figures in front. 

“And will you look who he’s got with him!” howled Bing, 
astounded. 

“The dwarf!” cried Giggles. 
beat that?” 


“Tee, hee, hee! Can you 


NCLE EB, hearing the boys, gave a glance back over 

his shoulder, and waved his free hand. The other 
hand and arm clutched the midget around the waist. 
Tiny Thumb was kicking furiously and making a frantic 
effort to get away, but all to no avail. The grizzled old 
hermit still had a powerful grip in his arms and the dwarf 
was not much of a load. 

Now they found themselves in another great room which 
divided itself into many sections. This made them feel that 
they could slacken their pace in safety. 

“Uncle Eb, you’re a peach!” called Giggles when the boys 
had about caught up to him. “You got us out of that scrape 
fine!” 

Uncle Eb’s eyes sparkled. He set the dwarf down, retain- 
ing a hold on him, however. 

“JT got you out of scrape? Say, son, don’t you try to kid 
an old man like me. Uncle Eb just does as he’s told and 
mighty glad to do that. Uncle Eb ain’t forgettin’ either. If 





The leader, Redwood, and the colored giant stared upward, spellbound 
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we gets out of this mess he’s goin’ to do sometin’ for you 
boys, somethin’ big!” 

“Well, never mind about that,’’ said Giggles, embarrassed, 
“We're having a good time! But what’re you going to do 
with ‘sawed-off’ there?” 

Uncle Eb looked down at the scowling dwarf and shook the 
little fellow playfully. 

‘“‘Ain’t he cute?” the owner of the house on the bluff 
chuckled, “‘He looked so darn ornamental I just couldn’t 
resist totin’ him along. Besides, it just all of a sudden struck 
me he might turn out useful. Can’t never tell, you know. 
I’d a lot rather have him with us than, well, agin us! And 
that’s what he’d kept on bein’ if I’d left him with them!” 

“Great!” exclaimed Giggles, with enthusiasm, “‘ This gives 
us a chance to hold a nice little cross-examination all our 
own, too! We ought to find out a few interesting things from 
Tiny.” 

“You won’t get nothing from me!” snapped the dwarf, in 
a high, shrill voice. 

““Won’t we?” rejoined Giggles, equally defiant, “‘ We'll see!” 


the old fellow’s fear that he would cry out and thus thwart 
the boys’ chances for escape. 

“First of all,” said Giggles, when the dwarf had been placed 
out of hearing, “‘I think you ought to tell us everything you 
know about this treasure, Uncle. And the cave, too!” 

Uncle Eb reached out a gnarled, bony hand to pet Spot. It 
was some moments before he spoke. Bing kept the flashlight, 
recaptured from Tiny Thumb playing on the floor in front of 
them. Giggles looked down at his wrist watch. Fifteen 
minutes to eight! He was hungry and thirsty. But—so were 
they all! Bing and Curly communicated with Giggles 
silently. This was a time when even hunger and thirst must 
be pushed in the background. It seemed as though they had 
been in the cave for days instead of only about six hours. 

“ All right, boys,”’ said Uncle Eb, finally, “T’'ll tell you all I 
knows, which ain’t much.” 

Giggles, Bing and Curly looked their surprise. 

“Maybe you heard me a-tellin’ that big fellah that was a 
threatenin’ me, a-tellin’ him that I didn’t know nothin’ about 
that map and that I didn’t know nothin’ about any treasure. 
Maybe you thought I was 
a spoofin’. I wouldn’t o’ 





Y THE time the chief 
and his two husky 
cronies, George and Red- 
wood, reached the outer pas- 
sageway there was nota visi- 
ble trace of the fleeing boys. 
“Might have knowed 
better!” muttered the 
leader, his big hands open- 
ing and closing in fury. 
“Well, they ain’t really got 
away yet. Say—where’s 
Tiny Thumb?” 
Redwood and the colored 
giant peered about, using a 
torch and flashlight. 


mystery. 





$10.00 Reward 


O NOT forget that BOYS’ LIFE is offering a 
reward of $10.00 for the best map of the journey 
of Giggles and his friends through the cave of 


IG back in your old copics of BOYS’ LIFE and 

diagram the route of the boys from the time they 
entered the cave. At the conclusion of the story we 
will publish a complete map and the reward will go to 
the boy whose diagram is most similar to it. 


ITH the concluding instalment we will tell you 
where to send your maps. 


blamed you none. But 
facts is facts. Boys, just as 
sure as Uncle Eb sits here 
and draws breath, you 
knows just as much about 
that map and this here 
treasure that them men 
raves over, you knows just 
as much about it as I does. 
Maybe you knows more!” 

Giggles eyed Uncle Eb 
shrewdly. 

“You don’t believe me?” 
asked Uncle Eb, his voice 
quavering piteously. ‘You 
don’t believe me, now?” 








“Him gone, too,” an- 
nounced the Indian, bluntly. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the colored giant, flashing a 
row of dazzling white teeth, ‘Boss, yo’ sho’ am easy!” 

“Easy nothin’!” snapped the man, “I had the kids scared 
green. We found the echo cave, didn’t we?” 

“Yas-suh, we sho’ foun’ dat!” 

“Kids no fools,” opined Redwood, soberly. “Old man no 
fool either. Only act like one some timey Old man pick Tiny 
Thumb up. Run off with him.” 

“What do we care?” countered the leader, “What we’re 
after is the treasure. Them boys can’t interfere none. We'll 
like as not run into ’em again, too. Didn’t they get away 
from us once and we caught ’em? Besides, they don’t know 
where the treasure is. We got the map!” 

He tapped the rolled parchment with the back of his 
hand. 

“You sez to me all along, find you the echo room and you 
find the treasure. All right. Now we’re not a-goin’ to worry 
about nobody gettin’ away. What we’re goin’ to do is make 
a bee line for the place where that treasure is, a bee line, under- 
stand? TI ain’t hankerin’ to stay down here much longer!” 

“Me either, boss, me either!” emphasized the colored giant, 
“Do yo’ stuff, Redwood. Do yo’ stuff!” 

The Indian reached out for the map gravely, handing over 
the torch in exchange for the parchment. Carefully, Redwood 
unrolled the faded paper. 

“Too bad Tiny Thumb not here,” he said, shaking his head, 
“Tiny Thumb know lot about maps.” 

“Yeah,” rejoined the white man, drily. “Everybody knows 
a lot about everythin’, but you. You’re not so dumb your- 
self. Get busy! What’s that you was sayin’ about your 
grandfather’s nose?” 

The Indian registered a look of disgust. 

“No say anythin’ "bout gran’father’s nose. Say gran’- 
father say treasure lie in straight line from echo cave, straight 
as your nose.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” roared the colored giant, again. “His 
nose ain’t straight. It’s crooked. You cain’t fine no treasure 
dat-a-way!” 

“Shut up!” ordered the white man, irritably. 

“Here echo cave on map,” pointed out Redwood, “We come 
here—and here—and here—see?”’ 

The chief and the colored giant pushed forward to glance 
over Redwood’s shoulder. 


HILE the three hardened characters were striving to 

make head and tail of the peculiar map which bore no 
captions to explain the possible location of various important 
points, Giggles, Bing and Curly—aided by Uncle Eb—were 
trying just as desperately to figure things out for themselves. 
An attempt to get Tiny Thumb to talk had failed and Giggles 
had temporarily abandoned the effort to gain information 
from the dwarf while he sought to piece together certain facts 
which might enable them all to make their way to the treasure 
room. 

As a precaution, however, before the conference was begun, 
the rope was removed from Spot and used to bind the dwarf 
who did promise to keep still rather than suffer being gagged. 
On the short journey that he had been forced to take with 
Uncle Eb, Tiny Thumb had been almost strangled because of 


He made a pathetic, dis- 
appointed gesture with his hands as Spot, sensing his master’s 
dejection, whined dolefully. ‘Nobody believes old Uncle 
Eb, Spot. Nobody!” 

“We haven’t said we didn’t believe you,” sympathized 
Giggles. “But it is a lot for anybody to swallow, that you lived 
in that house all these years and yet never knew a thing about 
the treasure or the map!” 

“Boys, so help me—the son of a truthful sailor—I never 
even knew there was a cave under my house!” 

“WHAT?” exclaimed the boys together. 

“Oh, yes, I’m crazy,” cried the old hermit, as Spot cringed 
against his knees, understandingly. ‘‘That’s the only answer. 
I’mcrazy!” He put trembling hands to his temples and shook 
his head from side to side. ‘But you boys never saw my 
grandfather. He was crazy, too. A terrible man! I was 
afraid of him, I was. I still am!” Uncle Eb glanced about 
him fearsomely at the weird shadows in the cavernous 
room. The boys could almost feel the presence of something 
uncanny. 

“Tf he has treasure buried here I must save it! I can’t let 
anybody get it. That’s what he wanted me to stay here and 
guard the place for. To keep anybody from ever gettin’ the 
treasure. That’s it! That’s it! What’s the matter with 
Uncle Eb? That’s it!” 


IGGLES tried his best to calm the old man who seemed 

to be given to fits of frenzy as well as moments of strange 

composure. But Uncle Eb, now that his tongue had been 
loosened, would go on. 

“My grandfather never told me he had treasure hidden 
here. He was a close-mouthed man, he was! Nobody ever 
asked him any question about him or his affairs. They just 
did as he told ’em to and they did it right quick. My own 
father was scared to death of him. He ran away so’s he could 
get out of his power. But my grandfather followed him and 
kept makin’ life miserable for him even after my father had 
settled down at Alpena and gotten married and—and quit 
sailin’ that lumber schooner for the Great Lakes Lumber 
Company. Oh, my father was an honorable man, he was. At 
least that’s what he tried to be. Many’s the time he’d told 
me wild tales about my grandfather before I ever set eyes on 
the man. And me, a boy, just as scared of my father’s father 
as my father was! Maybe worse. ‘He’s the terror of the 
Great Lakes,’ my father tells me, ‘Folks as knows him gives 
him everythin’ he wants just to be let alone. And I’ve been 
afeared he would come and get hold of you and take you away 
with him. He’d do that to sort of even thin’s up with me. 
If he does, all I can say is, don’t cross him anywhere. Blood 
ties don’t mean nothin’ to him. He’d just as soon take your 
head off as the next fellah’s. Home? He ain’t got no home. 
Here I been his son and I couldn’t tell you where he lives, on 
the lakes, I guess. Remember, son, if you ever runs into old 
Ebenezer Beecher, take it careful. There’s no use tryin’ to get 
away cuz he knows this whole country inside out. Best you 
can do is take your medicine and thank your stars you’re still 
livin’.’” 

Uncle Eb paused. The boys were trying hard to picture 
the character that Uncle Eb had described. 

“Go on,” invited Giggles, “‘How’d you ever get in touch 
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with your grandfather. Did he come and get you the way 
your father feared?” 

“That he did!” answered Uncle Eb, and the boys thought 
they perceived a shudder pass through the old hermit’s frame. 
‘But not till after my mother had died of the typhoid and 
my father had lost his life in the big timber fire, leavin’ me 
alone, a lad o’ seventeen years, in the care o’ settlers.” 

“This is awful interesting,” broke in Giggles, “‘But I don’t 
see as it has much bearing on the fix we’re in now. I thought 
maybe it might, that’s why I asked you to tell us. Perhaps 
you'd better wait till some other time. If you want to keep 
anyone from getting at that treasure, we’d better find it 
first!” 

“I’m most through,” explained Uncle Eb, not to be side- 
tracked, “‘so it ain’t goin’ to hurt nothin’ to finish. I spent 
fifteen years on the Great Lakes with my grandfather a 
mixin’ with the strangest crew that ever swopped oaths on one 
sailin’ vessel. And in all that time I don’t hardly set foot on 
land except when we come to this house, and then I’m one of 
the few what is ever allowed in it from off the ship. We is 
always goin’ somewhere at night and my grandfather and part 
o’ the crew is goin’ ashore and comin’ back just before dawn 
with a boat full of stuff. I don’t dare ask what it’s all about, 
but I’m given to understand my grandfather’s a trader, a big 
merchantman what does business in lots of ports. I seen men 
flogged till they took sick and died in them days, and I wasn’t 
hankerin’ to meddle with what my grandfather was really 
doin’. Honest, I’ve heard Indians and half-breeds and the 
toughest kind of salts tellin’ what they was a-goin’ to do to my 
grandfather and I’ve wished many times that they’d do it, 
too, but they always lost their nerve. They was just as much 
a-feared o’ him dead as they was alive. Maybe more! He 
was a he-devil, that man!” 

““Say, Giggles,” called Bing, nervously, “‘We can’t listen to 
Uncle Eb any longer. It isn’t safe! Supposing——” 

Giggles nodded and interrupted once more. 

“Uncle, we’ll hear all about that later. Just now—we.” 

“T’m most through!” insisted Uncle Eb, emphatically. ‘I 
ain’t told nobody about this, never! And right here’s where 
there’s maybe somethin’ that’ll help you out. My grand- 
father gets a bad stab wound one night when he’s ashore and 
they brings him aboard ship in a bad way. We’re miles off 
from the house on the bluff and it’s rough weather, but he 
orders ’em to set sail at oncet and we makes the voyage in the 
teeth o’ a whizzin’ northwester. We has to wait till she calms 
considerable before we can lay to under the bluff and then they 
gets the hoist device that they has runnin’ up to that long 
window lookin’ over the lake and they sends me and a old 
Indian that is my grandfather’s right hand man.” 

“‘Redwood’s grandfather!” surmised Curly. 

“‘Sssh!” warned Giggles, in a low voice, “‘he’s telling us 
something now!” 

“They sends us up the hoist into the house and we fixes 
thin’s so my grandfather can be sent up next. If you was down 
by the water line o1. the bluff you could see iron rings where 
the ship used to tie up. Well, we sends the hoist down and 
gets my grandfather in it, crippled like he is, and when we gets 
him about a hundred feet clear of the water, so’s he’s danglin’ 
in the air, and while we’re lookin’ out the window as he’s 
comin’ up there’s a terrific explosion below and the boat breaks 
in two pieces—there’s a tremendous flash of water—the whole 
bluff shakes like an earthquake—and a cloud of dark smoke 
rolls up that covers my grandfather. And when it clears 
away all I can see is wreckage—and big waves splashin’ up 
against the bluff and bodies and the Indian a grinnin’ from ear 
to ear and pullin’ up the hoist as quick as he can and helpin’ 
my grandfather in through the window.” 

“‘Gee!”’ exclaimed Giggles, feeling chilled. Bing and Curly 
shuddered. 

“T never knowed, but I had mysuspicions,” continued Uncle 
Eb, eyes gleaming. The old hermit reached out a bony hand 
to clutch Giggles’ arm as his voice lowered and became husky 
with emotion. “The next night my grandfather and the 
Indian had a set-to over somethin’ and my grandfather killed 
him. I’m tellin’ you, boys, you never seen a man like my 
grandfather, a match for man or beast when he was almost 
down on his back! He rallied after that, got so he could crawl 
around, and one day he takes the Indian’s body and shows me 
the secret door to the basement and tells me to stay behind 
and watch the place while he’s gone and he disappears down 
them stone steps and he’s gone for two days! I’m just about 
crazy from waitin’ and wonderin’, when he comes back weak 
and out of his head and jabberin’ about the folks that was 
tryin’ to get him, and laughin’ about them not bein’ able to do 
it. For the next six weeks he is a living’ ghost, makin’ me 
wait on him hand and foot and tellin’ me what he’ll do to me 
if I don’t do everythin’ he says. He gets me to promise that 
I won’t ever leave the premises, ’ceptin’ to go to Bean Blossom 
for supplies and that I’ll keep everybody out of the house. I 
don’t know what makes me promise that, unless I’m kind of 
affected like, but I ain’t dared break that promise to this day. 
And then, just before he dies——” 

Uncle Eb’s voice dropped to a hoarse whisper and he glanced 
about him nervously as though half expecting to see the shade 
of old Ebenezer Beecher appear menacingly before him. 

‘‘Just before he dies, he gives me a bag full of silver and gold 
pieces and tells me to never if I values my life go down in that 

(Continued on page 35) 
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School Days! Now’s the time to get your 


TRANSPARENT 
Postal Pen 


No Other Pen Like It 
in the World 


No other way to get one—except 
to mail the coupon below or 
by buying through one who 
owns one 
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reduced to one man. Dave and Jud Grant sat on opposite 
sides of a little fire, far removed from the rest, who were 
playing cards on a flat boulder 

‘*Nother one t’morrer mornin’,” 
vouchsafed 

“Is that so?’ Dave was mightily interested, but he 
merely yawned sleepily and stretched out at full length on 
the soft earth. 

“Yeah. Makin’ hay while the sun shines 
fer weeks. Likely to, most any day, now.” 

“That’s right. When—when—will this fire—be?”’ 

Jud Grant hesitated briefly. Then—‘‘Snake Hill. 
ridge where I met up with you an’ Bony.” 

“Oh!” Dave yawned again. ‘I wouldn’t mind 
staying here, to-night Jud. This fire is through, and 
I certainly am tired.” 

“Yeah, me too. I was thinkin’ of doin’ jest 
that. The fire on Snake Hill will be in the mornin’ 
early, an’ we'll be right handy.” 

‘Not too early, I hope?”” Dave's heart pounded 
wildly. If the taciturn Jud would only say— 

“Seven o'clock.” 

“Oh, well, that’s not so bad.” 

“ An’ there'll be ‘nother—t’morrer night—Clay- 


the lank hillman finally 


It ain’t rained 


The 


borne Bottoms—12 o’clock—” 

Dave merely grunted sleepily, but his heart sang. 
He pulled his hat well down over his eyes and 
stimulated sleep. 

Soon, Judd Grant’s regular breathing indicated 


that he was sleeping. One by one the card players 





left the flat rock. 
The fire faded and 
died. 

Dave was tired. 
There was nothing 
in the world he 
would have en- 
joyed so much just 
at that time, as 
sleep. He fought 
against it stub- 
bornly. He must 
not sleep. There 
was much to be 
done. At seven 
o’clock on Snake 
Hill. He would be 
there, and he 
would find out, 


definitely, who was 
responsible for the 
fires. Then—Clay- 
borne Bottoms. 

Despite himself 
he drifted off into 
fitful slumber. 
Each time he came 
awake, struggling, in half conscious fancy, with Canavay. 
Canavay, must be ¢he man, and yet Dave was not altogether 
satisfied. He felt that there was someone else; someone 
higher up. Jake Hurd, for instance. But no, from what he 
had seen of Hurd, there had been nothing to show that the 
man was in any way connected with the fires. He didn’t look 
like a crook in the first place. His round, red face and dark 
eyes, reflected the guileless innocence of a child. He knew 
his business and was a hard worker; was Brule’s right hand 
man. It didn’t seem possible. No, it couldn’t be Hurd. 
And it couldn’t be Canavay or Daley or Chaubain. None of 
these possessed the qualifications necessary to carry through 
such a bold scheme as this. A scheme which must have 
netted the man at the top a tidy sum so far. 

Again and again Dave nodded. Finally, he braced his 
sleep-hungry body against a jagged rock, and there he sat, 
wide-eyed, thoughtful, until the first streak of pink appeared 
in the East. Then he came cautiously to his feet and stole 
‘away toward Snake Hill. 


N HOUR later he came out upon the brush strewn ridge 
top where he had met Bony Grant the day before. The 
exact location of the proposed fire was not hard to determine. 
Since the previous day, a huge pile of brush had been collected 
Undoubtedly this brush pile would 
form the nucleus of the fire. It still lacked half an hour of 
seven o'clock. Dave secreted himself in a dense thicket of 
sumach scrub and waited. He was not tired now. 
He had not long to wait. Sound of a buckboard jolting 
over the boulder-strewn cart path, drew near. A mumbled 


midway along the ridge. 


command brought the horses to a stop not a dozen yards 
from the spot where Dave lay. 
ing hugely in the gray dawn. 
One carried a thin can. Gasoline, probably. 
the man with the can—Canavay. 
tumbling voice, he knew to be Daley. 


Dim figures appeared, loom- 
There were three of them. 
Dave recognized 
And another, from his 
The third man was 





The Smoke Chaser 


(Continued from page 21) 


muffled at his ears in a heavy coat. He bossed the proceed- 
ings. At his command, Canavay spread the oil over and 
about the brush pile. Then, the man in the great coat, 
applied a match. And, in that first flare of yellow light, 
Dave glimpsed the man’s face—Jake Hurd. 


E WAITED to see no more. Ashe scuttled away through 
the head high bush, four rifle shots awoke staccato echoes 
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THE prize this month goes to Julian Salomon, Scout Exec- 


utive of Rockland County, N. Y., whose photo ‘“‘A Utah 
Skyline,” appears at the top. 

Honorable mention is made to Malcolm Isaac of Parkdale, 
Oregon, whose ‘‘ Looking for Ma,” appears at the left. In the 
center we have ““Mr. Possum,” sent in by Dick Hufnagle of 
Utah, Nebraska. “Mrs. Flicker at Home,” was snapped by 
George E. Moore of Lebanon, Mo. 


along the ridge top. Dave waited for Jud Grant on the 
trail and joined him as though nothing unusual had occurred. 
Grant was not suspicious. He was still half asleep. 

The fire proved to be a stubborn one. It was midday 
before it was under control. Canavay paid the men. Dave 
feared that Hurd’s sinister lieutenant would recognize him, but 
apparently he did not. With their dirty clothes and smoke- 
blackened faces, each man looked at his companions. 

Several hours later, Dave Blackwell stumbled wearily into 
Jonathan Brule’s office. 

“Jake Hurd is the man,” he said. 

For a long minute the old lumberman inspected the weary- 
eyed youth before him. Then, he shook his head slowly, 
from side to side. “I didn’t think you were like that, son. 
I didn’t.think you were the kind to go off half cocked. Why, 
you’re talking foolishness. Jake Hurd has been with me for 
twenty years. There is no better lumberman in these United 
States.” ‘ 

Dave Blackwell smiled grimly. ‘‘I knew—I suspected you 
would feel that way about it. I saw Jake Hurd set a fire on 
Snake Hill, this morning at seven o’clock. I might have 
stopped that fire. I might have brought him here, in hand- 
cuffs. But his word would have been better than mine. Even 
this might have put an end to the fires; at least there would 
not have been so many, in future, but, as I understand it, 
you want the man responsible—where he belongs—behind 
prison bars.” 

“Just so.” Jonathan Brule was impressed. 

“Very well then, there will be another fire, to-night, and, if 
you will accompany me, I will prove what I have just told you.”’ 

The old lumberman tugged at his moustache nervously. 
His broad shoulders slumped tiredly. “It don’t seem pos- 
sible,” he muttered. Then, he shrugged erect—‘“‘I—I’'ll 
go with you,” he said. 
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Late that night, Jonathan Brule and David Blackwell 
approached Clayborne Bottoms along a moon-lit cartpath. 
Brule had left his car back on the main road. No one at 
Little Eddy knew of his projected visit and sight of the big 
car would surely have caused comment. 

Dave was thankful for the full moon. Jonathan Brule held 
close to his heels as he circled a wooded slope, following a 
rutted roadway along which Dave felt Hurd’s buckboard 
would have to pass. The fire was scheduled for midnight. 
It was close to that hour, now. Chances were Hurd and his 
henchmen were already on the scene. Hence, Dave pro 
ceeded cautiously. 

The sound of voices halted him on the edge of a 
moon-lit clearing. Out there, in the open, there 
were four men. A mammoth pile of brush loomed 
high. The men were talking among themselves. 
Dave hearkened, tensely. And, as he listened, 
scarcely breathing, he heard a crackling of dry 
leaves on the nearby hillside. 

The sound was faint and died away quickly, but, 
Dave was disturbed. It was conceivable, nay more, 
probable, that Hurd would have a spy lurking 
nearby to see that he was not disturbed. This was 
Dave’s first thought. Then again, it might be 
some animal. This latter really seemed more 
logical. There was nothing to do but accept it. 
He could not take the time to investigate. It was 
bright as day in the open. Dave recognized Hurd 
and Daley and Canavay. Identity of the fourth 
man evaded him for the moment. There was some- 
thing tantalizingly 
familiar about him. 
Recognition came. 
Jud Grant! 

“That’s Hurd, 
all right. And 
Canavay,” Jona- 
than Brule mut- 
tered in Dave's 
ear. The old lum- 
berman fingered a 
big revolver. 

“Don’t use that 
gun unless you 
have to, Mr. Brule. 
Leave it all to me. 
I have a plan.” 


RULE grunteca 

again. There 
was nothing in this 
expressionless gru t 
to warn Dave that 
the fiery old lum- 
berman was work- 
ing himself into a 
berserker rage. 

Canavay emptied the contents of the can. Hurd tossed a 
lighted match into the tinder dry leaves. Hissing flames curled 
skyward. And, with a roar like a wounded bull, Jonathan 
Brule thrust Dave aside, and, his grizzled hair flying, long 
arms flailing, made straight for Jake Hurd. 

The old lumberman’s shove sent Dave sprawling into a 
tangle of blackberry bushes, and, by the time he had extricated 
himself, the damage was done. All four men turned swiftly 
about at sound of Brule’s rumbling defiance. Daley swung his 
rifle about in a short arc. Canavay dropped the oil can and 
reached for his rifle. Hurd’s hand groped in a hip pocket. 
Of them all, Jud Grant made no move. He stood at Hurd’s 
side, seemingly stunned by the sudden appearance of the big 
boss. Brule held his gun in his hand, but apparently had no 
intention of using it. Guns were not his weapons. He fought 
with his fists. In his rage, he gave no thought to the possibility 
that his opponents might not meet him on his own ground. 
It seemed almost a certainty that one of the three firebugs 
would get Jonathan Brule before he reached his objective. 
But Dave Blackwell did not pause. The old lumberman had 
progressed no more than a dozen lumbering steps, when the 
young fire fighter was on his feet and running with all his 
speed toward Jonathan Brule. 

And then, in a breath, the unexpected happened. Twin 
rifle shots sounded in spanking succession. Canavay’s 
twisted body spun clear around and collapsed in a sprawling 
heap. Daley’s gun flew from his hand. Dave Blackwell 
knew that these things had happened but he had no leisure 
to seek their source. His eyes were fixed on Jake Hurd. 
Hurd held a revolver in his right hand. He brought it down, 
slowly, aimed its long barrel at Jonathan Brule’s thick body. 

Then Jud Grant came suddenly to life. He yelled. His 
long arm shot out, knocked Hurd’s gun arm upward and the 
gun exploded harmlessly in the air. Within an instant, Dave 
Blackwell had circled about the bewildered Brule. He made 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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Beyond the Dog’s i 
Nose i 
__(Continued from page 32) _ | 








basement. But he makes sure that I knows 
where the key to that secret door is and—and 
he shows me~just inside the door where he 
has fixed a place for to—to hang his own 
body!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles, but it was 
not a giggle of amusement; it was more a 
hysterical gasp of relief. He could not have 
held in longer without giving vent to some 
outburst. Bing and Curly found themselves 
on a similar nervous edge. How well they all 
remembered the blood-chilling sight of old 
[:benezer Beecher’s skeleton and the ominous 
wording above it: 





Woe Unto him Whbo Passes 
Beneath My Bones 


ee 


And here they were, far in the underground 
fastnesses of the great cave, all forbidden 
territory, if Ebenezer’s threat was still to be 
regarded as law. What a character to have 
held sway over an individual like Uncle Eb 
for years following his departure into the 
Great Beyond! And now this same direful 
influence was communicating itself to the boys 
every shadow was beginning to take on a 
hideous form—the damp, cool air in the cavern | 
was changing to the ghastly breath of an un- | 
seen being! | 

“Don’t, don’t go any further, we can guess | 
the rest!’’ cried Giggles, as Uncle Eb bent his | 
head and drew a deep sob. ‘For some reason | 
that even you don’t understand, your grand- 
father wanted to keep whatever treasure he has 
hidden, away from anyone who might ever 
lay claim to it.” | 

“That’s it! That’s it!” sobbed Uncle Eb, | 
happily, ‘‘ You’ve got it, boy. I see it all now. | 
It’s been a gettin’ clearer to me as I been a 
tellin’ you and piecin’ together what’s been a 
happenin’. If there’s a treasure I wants it it’s 
a comin’ to me if it’s a comin’ to anybody. 
\nd I guess I can’t be blamed for getting down 
into this here cave when I didn’t come o’ my 
own free will—would you think so, boys?” 

Giggles, Bing and Curly each assured Uncle 
Eb that they did not see how his grandfather 
could have taken offense at this latest develop- 
ment. Ebenezer Beecher would have been the 
first to have ordered a defense of the treasure 
to the last. 

Feverishly, Giggles took out the precious | 
corner of the map with the figure of the nose 
drawn upon it and held this parchment scrap 
up, together with the wrinkled circus bill on 
the back of which he had sketched some crude 
pencil line following those of the map itself, 
which was now in the chief’s possession. 

“Let’s have some good light, Bing,” said 
Giggles, excitedly, ‘‘I’m going to make another 
map, drawn right to scale, just as nearly as I 
can remember it. And when I get it done by | 
fitting this nose into the corner where it 
belongs we’re going to find out exactly where 
the treasure’s located!” 

“Great!” exclaimed Curly, with enthusiasm, 
as Bing centered the flashlight. 

“But I haven’t any paper or anything to 
draw the map on!” discovered Giggles, crest- 
fallen. 

“Here, hew about drawing it on the back of 
my shirt?” asked Curly, peeling his sweater to 
reveal a white, close-fitting expanse of cloth. 

“Fine!” agreed Giggles, taking up the stub 
of the soft leadpencil so kindly and unwitting- 
ly furnished him by the leader. ‘Sometimes, 
Curly, I’m almost forced to the conclusion that 
you’ve got a brain!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” mimicked, Curly, “Same 
to you!” 

(To be continued in Boy’s Lire for November) 





SYNOPSIS OF BEYOND THE DOG’S NOSE 


Giggles and his two friends, Bing and Curly, are 
camping one night on a mysterious tract of land 
owned by one Uncle Eb. During the night weird 
noises cause them to investigate Uncle Eb’s house. 
They find he has mysteriously disappeared and in 
searching for him they discover a hidden door 
beyond which hangs a gruesome skeleton. With 
fear and awe they enter the cave. 

A series of strange adventures awaits them. 
Weird noises lure them on. Ina large cavern they 
see a hideous dwarf who fires on them and then 
disappears. Going on, the boys get a glimpse of 
what appears to be a giant Indian. Sudden calls 
for help bring them into sight of the dwarf sitting 
on the shoulders of a black shadow which towers at 
least seven feet high. 

This proves to be a gigantic colored man. Follow- 
ing him they come upon Uncle Eb, held prisoner by 
the dwarf, the Indian, the colored man and their 
leader, a huge white man. The boys are finally 
captured by the quartette, and Giggles succeeds in 
hoodwinking the leader into allowing him to see 
the map, one corner of which the boys had found. 

















— Bring your Brownie 


There’s fun in making pictures, fun in showing 
them and fun, forever, in having them. And it’s all 
easy from the first. 


At your Kodak dealer’s. Price $2 up 
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Andy and Lachlan rode in with their captive between them 
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Silent Scot Takes a Prisoner 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


sas UNNER, ye’ve ben makin’ hot friends wi’ the 
Cherokee since the Revolution’s over. An’ the 
Cherokee’s got hid under their hair the verra 
information needin’. Ye run along to 
Great Telliko an’ see if ye can pry the news out o’ their heads 
wi'out takin’ their scalps off.” 

Thus Silent Scot—born MacPhail and baptised Andrew— 
had enjoined his bosom friend the Delaware Indian, Tuleko, 
better known on the Tennessee border as Runner-on-the-wind. 
Tuleko had grinned, grunted, and run to do Andy’s bidding. 

“*Tis this way wi’ me,”’ Silent Scot confided to his cousin, 
Lachlan Douglas, as the swift figure of the Runner vanished: 
‘I’m a man o’ peace to a’ men save traitors an’ renegades. 
What ye’ve told me about General Wilkinson sellin’ us, an’ 
a’ Kentucky too, to the Spanish, an’ him bein’ at the same 
time the Commander o’ the American Army, has set my blood 
to boilin’ till I’m near barbecued.” 

‘“* Ay,” Lachlan nodded. ‘But when John Sevier an’ even 
Isaac Shelby—an’ him Governor o’ Kentucky—canna get 
Washington even to listen to it—an’ no proof to show—weel, 
Laddie, ye’re helpless to pull yon traitor down an’ so am I. 
It fair makes me rage, I can tell ye, Andy, to think o’ Wilkinson 
bein’ the grand Commissioner waitin’ right now in St. Louis 
to receive the Louisiana Territory for the United States; so 
that William Clark an’ Meriwether Lewis can lead, their brave 
an’ honest men across it to the Far West. But,—not yersel’ 
nor me can do ought agin Wilkinson.” 

“Oh, ay! I ken that weel! Yon’s one bloody traitor 
I canna touch. But there’s others! An’ I’m i’ the mood for 
huntin’ a renegade—thanks to Wilkinson! Now, yon red- 
headed murderin’ villain, named Girty, the yeungest o’ 
three bad brothers that went off to the Injuns an’ turned red 
on their skims an’ yellow i’ their hearts. I’ the Revolution 
they was i’ every bad raid an’ massacre i’ Kentucky. They 
was worse nor any Shawano when it come to torturin’ white 
men, let alone women an’ bairns. “Tis said the two older 
Girtys has disappeared—dead likely. But the youngest, the 
bonnie red-headed babe o’ the fam’ly, is loose. I’m for huntin’ 
down William Girty an’ takin’ off his red scalp-lock. If I canna 
have one renegade an’ traitor, I'll take another!” 


we're 
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“D’ye think, now, that the Cherokee will tell Runner 
where Girty is? They'll likely want to keep out o’ it.” 

“Oh, ay! They'll want! But I’m trustin’ Tuleko. He'll 
get into their confidence afore they ken what he’s doin’. 
He’s got verra insinuatin’ an’ in-creepin’ habits, has the 
Runner!” 

‘““Now if Tuleko would-only find out that Girty is some- 
where on our trail to Louisville ’ Lachlan began. 

“Ay, ay!” Silent Scot interrupted eagerly. ‘“Ye’ve 
catched the idea, Lachlan! Ye’re my verra own cousin when 
it comes to catchin’ ideas. Here we are, two smart Scotch 
laddies, wi’ three smart Injun friends like Runner an’ Blue 
Arrow an’ Barkin’ Water, all settin’ out for Louisville to talk 
Captain Clark into takin’ us to the Far West wi’ him.” 

‘An’ nothin’ but talk to do it wi’, Lachlan broke in. 
‘But if we could catch ye 

“Ay! Ay! Catch the renegade an’ march him into 
Louisville F 

‘An’ say, 
sojers could do——’ 

““Ay! We've catched the renegade. An’ smart laddies 
like us 56 

“Ts needed to go to the Far West,’’ Lachlan concluded the 
duet excitedly. 

“‘An’ that’s what I’m hopin’, Lachlan. If Girty’s wi’ the 
Cherokees, or if he’s wi’ the Shawanos, he’ll be i’ West Kentucky 
huntin’ buffalo. For that’s where he’d be safest. Whites 
dinna go interferin’ wi’ Injun huntin’ parties. He could hide 
there as he never could i’ the towns. I’m hopin’ Runner will 
come back an’ tell us he’s on the buffalo hunt!” 

Runner-on-the-wind seldom disappointed Andy, even by 
accident. In a few days he returned with the news that 
the renegade was indeed among the buffalo hunters. of the 
Shawano tribe. Some Cherokee hunters had seen him 
there. 

“‘Girty isn’t General Wilkinson; but he’s better than nothin’ 
to laddies that are feelin’ as vicious agin traitors as us,” 
Lachlan remarked. 

“Oh, ay! An’ ’tis killin’ twa birds wi’ one shot. Catchin’ 
Girty, will settle our business wi’ Clark. He’ll do us more good 











‘Captain Clark, we’ve done what none o’ yer 
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than the General. [Tor if we catched Wilkinson an’ took 
him, a prisoner, into Congress, the best Congress would do 
for us, likely, is to elect us to be sheriffs, or it might be 
governors or tax-collectors. But catchin’ Girty'll elect us to 
go to the Far West.” 

‘““Ay. Bein’ a governor isn’t worth any man’s attention 
compared wi’ makin’ a trail to the Pacific,’’ Lachlan remarked 
contentedly. 

‘Maybe Silent not catch Girty,”’ said Tuleko, who some- 
times enjoyed being perverse. Andy gave him a cold look. 

““If ye don’t watch out, I'll leave ye behind!” he threatened. 

““Nobody leave Runner-on-the-Wind behind. Runner-on- 
the-Wind too fast,” Tuleko reminded him serenely. This 
was unanswerable, so Andy changed the subject. Definitely 
ignoring Tuleko, he turned to his cousin. 

“T’m thinkin’ Blue Arrow Il do as fine as any man on trail, 
white nor red. But I’m troublin’ a mite i’ my mind about 
yon fat black man, Barkin’ Water. The Far West may be 
a long way off.” 


NDY was alluding to the two friends who had come with 
Lachlan from the Creek Indian country of Georgia and 
Alabama where Lachlan had been held captive by the redoubt- 
able chief, Alexander McGillivray, or ‘‘The White. Leader.” 
Blue Arrow was the half-brother of the White Leader and 
wholly Creek. Barking Water, or Wewoca, to use his name 
in his own language, was part Seminole and part African 
Negro, and looked like a map of the Congo with his black 
skin, frizzled hair and jolly negrpid face. 

“I’m grantin’ Wewoca is more suited to cook pots an’ phi- 
losophy than to long hard trailin’,”’ Lachlan said. ‘‘ But the 
way Wewoca’s belly rounds out is verra deceptive to one that’s 
lookin’ for somethin’ soft an’ yieldin’ to hit. ‘Tis like your 
rocky bend i’ the Nolichucky river. A man can wreck him- 
self on it! He’s too excitable for a first rate scout an’, though 
he’s fierce enough at fightin’, he’s not got a clever head for it. 
Tis luck alone has save him thus far! But I verraly believe 
there’s no cook i’ the world that can stand beside Wewoca. 
It'll be as cook I’! recommend him to Captain Clark.” 

The five comrades set out on horseback one fresh and 
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sparkling morning at the close of October. Each carried his 
own equipment consisting of hunting knife, rifle and ammuni- 
tion, a blanket and a supply of matches. To these Wewoca, 
however, added articles which he considered as fundamental; 
an iron pot in which to cook the various meat and fish stews 
universally attached to his name in Tennessee like honorary 
degrees, a deer-skin bag containing a bunch of dried native 
herbs for seasoning, and a huge, battered, oft-mended yellow 
straw hat, the gift of his African father now resident in Pensa- 
cola as the slave coachman of a trader. Barking Water re- 
garded that hat with very sacred sentiments. It went wher- 
ever he went; but he donned it only on very high ceremonial 
occasions. He would carry it into Louisville and put it on 
his head when he shook hands with Capt. William Clark. 
If Capt. Meriwether Lewis were there, Wewoca would keep 
the hat long enough to shake hands with him also. 


ILENT SCOT would have preferred not to be seen by the 

Cherokee on this trip. But as their chief town, Great 
Telliko, lay on the route the boys were obliged to follow into 
Cumberland Gap, he thought it better to call there openly 
and in friendly fashion rather than to attempt to slip past 
unseen. Even if they eluded the Cherokee scouts, the latter 
would surely find their traces on the road and report to the 
warriors, who might feel insulted—or at least might ponder 
earnestly about those hoof marks. It was not wise to set 
a townful of red warriors pondering about the business of a 
small party of five men heading for the Wilderness! 

The boys found three Shawano hunters visiting the Chero- 
kee. Lachlan thought the face of one of them vaguely familiar, 
yet could not definitely place it among any Indians who had 
visited the Creeks during his stay there. Blue Arrow re- 
freshed his memory as they sat about the roasted deer in the 
courtyard. 

“That biggest Shawano was with Wilkinson in New Or- 
leans,” he whispered in Creek. 

“Yes! I remember now!” But neither he nor Blue Arrow 
gave a sign of recognition. 

“Shawanos an’ Cherokee are no so verra affectionate wi’ 
one another, by nature,’”’ Silent Scot remarked as they rode 
away. “It fair puzzles me—those Shawanos at Telliko!” 
Lachlan informed him where he had seen one of them before. 

“*Tis nothin’ but a notion, ye ken, Lachlan; but I’ve got 
it hard—a feelin’ that they’ve a verra secret reason for comin’ 
to Telliko. Injun secrets have a smell to them like dryin’ 
fish.” Lachlan nodded. 

“Of course, the fact that he was wi’ Wilkinson some years 
back wouldn’t mean he had anything to do wi’ him now. But 
I’m wonderin’, Andy, if the Spanish are fair willin’ and smilin’ 
over Captain Clark’s expedition; even though they’ve sold 
the territory? They’ve got towns an’ forts i’ the Far West. 
It’s no likely they want Americans findin’ the trail to them.” 

“Ay. We'll see what we'll see. Shawanos dinna come to 
Telliko just to be kissed,”” was Andy’s concise comment. 

The cousins would have been enlightened in a degree about 
the purpose of the Shawanos’ visit, if they had seen an evil- 
faced red-headed man peering at them through a chink in the 
wall as they rode away. But they did not see him. Nor, be- 
cause of a heavy rain which fell shortly afterward, did they 
hear the muffled hoofs which presently followed on their 
trail. 

Settlements, such as Boonesborough and Harrodsburg and 
smaller stations dotting off from these centers, had driven the 
big herds farther west. So the young hunters veered generally 
westward after entering Kentucky. They came up with 
a group of Cherokee, and hunted with them for a day before 
they separated. The weather continued uncertain, with 
a series of rains that were unusual at this season. The boys 
had been on the buffalo grounds for several days when, one 
afternoon, they sighted a Shawano encampment. 

“The renegade’s not far off, I’m thinkin’,’”’ Andy remarked. 
They withdrew into a thicket to consider what they should do. 

“Where is Blue Arrow?” Lachlan asked Barking Water as 
the latter came up with them. “And why are you leading his 
horse?”’ He spoke in Creek. 

“T lead his horse because he requested it,” Wewoca replied 
with his customary formality of speech and manner. “Blue 
Arrow has eyes in the back of-his head; which even the fast 
Runner has not.” This was said with a hint of jealousy for 
the superiority of a Creek over a Delaware. ‘Moreover Blue 
Arrow is a great chief’s brother.” 

“Which means ?” Lachlan’s tone was slightly impatient. 

“Tt means that Blue Arrow believes we have been followed. 
He suspects those Shawanos, because of the one who was with 
Wilkinson. However, it may be only those Cherokee we met, 
who are coming in this direction. Blue Arrow will soon 
know.” 

Wewoca had barely finished speaking when a shot cracked 
nearby. 

“That’s not huntin’—so close,” said Andy. 

A moment later Blue Arrow crawled into their retreat. 
In a few words he advised Lachlan to secure the horses 
farther in the depth of high growth on the bluff, and to have 
all the men lie down in the brush on the edge with rifles 
ready. 

“They have found more of their people on the trail,” he 
said. “Now there are seven Shawanos and one red-headed 
white man. I do not know why they want to kill us; unless 
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that big one is still working for Wilkinson, who tried so often to 
murder you. But there is no doubt what they meant to 
do.” 

Lachlan translated this to Andy who, as the captain of the 
party, gave the orders for defense. 

‘Yon red-head he tells of is William Girty! We must 
capture Girty, not kill him,” he said. 

“They are not very clever scouts, not like the Creeks,’’ said 
Barking Water; “for even I, who pay little attention to scout- 
ing, being a Great Food Chief, can see two of them in that ring 
of brush to the left about fifty feet below us. How have 
men so unintelligent as they lived so long?” 

In Tuleko’s opinion they had-lived too long. He shot one 
through the head. His shot was the signal for a rifle duel 
between the two groups of concealed warriors. 

““Watch out,” said Andy presently. “Only four guns is 
firin’ down there. That means four other men’s movin’ 
round to get behind us.” 

“Blue Arrow’s attendin’ to them,” was Lachlan’s grim 
response. ‘‘He was ready for them on that side afore they 
started.” 

Wewoca’s eyes were rolling and blazing with all the ferocity 
of a Congo savage, which war always engendered in his gene- 
rally benign breast; and his hands were shaking with the fear 
that always accompanied it. By sheer accident, his rifle, 
wobbling from his aim, shattered the big Shawano’s wrist and 
made him drop his gun. 

“Evidently several of them are dead,” Blue Arrow said to 
Lachlan. ‘For two are running away to the right, and the 
white man is crawling as if he were hurt.” 

“We'll get him!” Lachlan told Andy what Blue Arrow 
had said. 

“No doubt the two Shawanos are goin’ to the camp. They’ll 
likely be bringin’ men back to finish us. We’d better be 
movin’ fast,” was Andy’s opinion. 


HEY went down the other side of the bluff and hid them- 

selves again, not far from a buffalo trail. It seemed likely 
that Girty would pass that way in order to reach the Sha- 
wano encampment in safety. Night fell; and the others slept 
while Blue Arrow did sentinel duty. 

The next morning they found traces of their quarry; the 
prints of moccasins in the wet earth. 

“The man who made these is lame,” said Blue Arrow. 
The print of one foot was deeper than the other. 

“‘Odd there’s no more o’ them. Girty hasna got wings,” 
Andy remarked. 

‘Not hurt too bad. Can climb tree,” Tuleko said. ‘Up 
tree now, close. I t’ink t’at tree.” He indicated a hickory, 
still greenly and thickly leafed and hung with grape vines, and 
suggested that Andy, Lachlan and Wewoca take up a position 
behind some thick trunks and, by occasional firing and by 
much shouting at Girty, keep his attention focussed on them; 
while he and Blue Arrow swung along the heavy ropes of the 
grape vines and seized him from behind. If he heard them 
and turned to fire they would be ready to fire first—not to kill 
him, but to knock his rifle out of his hand. 

“Come down, William! Come down, Red Head! There’s 
no escape this time!”” Andy shouted. A ball whistled harm- 
lessly over his head. He replied by placing one rather high 
in the trunk of the tree. He kept on gibing at the treed man 
with his “Come down, William! Come down, Red Head!” 
Lachlan and Wewoca took it up. But the only answer was an 
occasional futile shot. Presently there was a rush through the 
leafage as if a panther had sprung 
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They tied their prisoner on Blue Arrow’s horse, which they 
led. Making a wide detour to avoid being seen by the Sha- 
wanos, they set off at a good pace in the direction of Louisville. 
After the first brief dialogue, Red Head uttered not a word 
until he saw them turn into the trail which led to the fort. 

“You’re not taking me to Louisville?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, ay!” Andy answered laconically. ‘Maybe ye’ve 
heard o’ a man named Clark?” 

“Maybe I have.” Red Head was plainly not of a com- 
municative nature. He muttered to himself. “If I hadn’t 
sprained my ankle—” and did not finish the sentence. 


O ANDY’S surprise the sentinel on the fort wall ordered 

the gate opened without asking any questions. It struck 
him as gross negligence of duty. They had not guarded his 
own fort of Watauga with such carelessness in the days of the 
Revolution. He and Lachlan rode in with their taciturn 
captive between them; while Tuleko, Wewoca and Blue Arrow 
brought up the rear. 

‘““Where’s Captain Clark?” Andy demanded of the sentry. 
The man had been staring, with his mouth open, in a way which 
Silent Scot felt to be offensive. 

“‘He’s here,” he stammered. 
Who——?” 

“T’ll tell Captain Clark; not a poor fool of a watchman that 
opens the gate to strangers!” Andy’s answer was a sizzling 
rebuke. 

“Well, suppose you do tell Clark. It’s about time!” said 
the prisoner, sharply. 

“Who are ye, to be talkin’ up so high?—ye red-headed rene- 
gate! Ye’ve had too few words on the trail, when rightful 
questions was asked ye!” Andy sensed a hitch somewhere 
and became angry. 

“T’m Clark,” replied the man of few words. 

“Ye’re a liar!”” Lachlan shouted. 

“Tt’s Captain Clark sure enough,” said the amazed sentry. 
“That’s why I opened the gate. I thought he must have got 
hurt and some friends had tied him on a horse and were bring- 
ing him in.” 

‘“‘ Anderson,” Clark addressed the sentry. ‘‘Do you know 
Girty when you see him?” 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“Ts either of these men, who captured me, Girty? They’ve 
both got somewhat reddish hair.” 

“No, Cap’n. I knew Simon and James Girty. And I’ve 
seen William. These men are strangers to me.” 

“Oh, I thought for sure one of them was Girty. Won- 
dered all along why they didn’t take me to the Shawano camp. 
Expected every night to be murdered in my sleep. I was well 
on my way from Louisville to Boonesborough before I found 
out I was being trailed. A Shawano shot my horse. I rolled 
over with him and lamed my ankle. Climbed into a tree to 
hide. These fellows came along and pulled me down. That 
one asked me if I knew the name of Girty. I supposed he 
was introducing himself.” 

“Ts this man Clark?” Wewoca asked Lachlan. Lachlan, 
incapable of speech, merely nodded. Wewoca put on his great 
yellow hat. 

“The jail is the place for these fellows,” said Clark. By 
this time his bonds had been loosened and he had dis- 
mounted. 

“Hullo, George!” he called to a man who was hastening 
across the yard to greet him. After the two had shaken hands 
warmly, the newcomer looked at the others. 

“Well,” he exclaimed genially. 


“What’s this mean? 





from ‘one bough to another, and 
then the commotion of a brief 
frantic struggle. A few moments 
later Tuleko and Blue Arrow 
rolled to the ground with the 
white man. They knotted his 
hands behind his back with his 
woolen sash. 

“Well, Red Head; we’ve got 
ye!” said Andy. 

The captive stared back at him 
in silence. He had a well set-up 
body, bluish gray eyes, a rather 
large nose and mouth, and a 
rough shock of red hair. His 
was a weather-beaten fighting 
face. Rage and a roll in the mud 
had not improved it. 


meal at the fort. 





Silent Scot’s Thanksgiving | °’” 
By C. L. Skinner 


N WHICH is told what happened 
when Barking Water cooks the 
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“T’ve seen you at Sevier’s some 
years ago. You're Silent Scot, 


“George Rogers Clark!” Andy 
exclaimed. ‘I thank ye for re- 
memberin’ me! Maybe ye can 
make my peace wi’ your brother 
that I captured thinkin’ he was 
that renegade, Girty.” 

“Oh! You thought I was Girty?” 
William Clark said. Then sud- 
denly he went off into a roar of 
laughter. 

‘Ay, I was thinkin’, an’ so was 
Lachlan, an’ the Runner an’ the 
rest, that we’d like to go trailin’ 
to the Far West wi’ ye an’ Cap- 
tain Lewis. An’ we thought ye’d 
sure take us if we could show ye 








“T could hang ye an’ leave 
ye to rot,” Andy went on. “But 
I’ve got a better use for ye, William.” 

“How do you know William is my name. We haven’t 
met before?’”’ Red Head asked. 

“Oh, ay. Names are queer for blowin’ about. Take 
the name o’ William Girty, for instance. Maybe, ye’ve 
heard it?” 

“Maybe I have.” His eyes narrowed. “Your name is——?” 


“T’m not tellin’ ye my name; Red Head. Ye’ll find it out . 


when I turn ye over to a man I know wants ye verra bad.” 
“Tf you have a price—to let me go—I’ll pay it.” 
Andy glowered at him. 
“T’ve no price ye can pay. Come on, Lads. We'll be 


>” 


movin’. 


: what smart lads we were by 
bringin’ in the renegade. We got word he was huntin’ wi’ 
the Shawanos. An’ we saw him, too; an’ had some sharp 
fightin’. An’ so when we pulled ye out o’ the tree an’ 
saw he had a read head—weel,—” he broke off, blushing 
crimson. 

“When you called me Red Head I was sure you knew who 
I was. All the Indians call me Red Head. So you wanted 
to show me what smart lads you are,eh?” He burst out 
laughing again. 

“Ay. So we could go to the Pacific,” said Lachlan. 

“Well, as you probably saved my life, maybe I owe you 
something,” Clark said. “Come indoors. We'll eat and 
talk it over.” 












Microphonic Noises 
We. HAVE a portable receiving set which works fine but 
for a ringing sound. It does not occur at all times, but just 
when the set is jarred. What causes it and how can it be 
stopped?—Meridith Chidsey. 

This is a microphonic noise caused by mechanical vibrations 
jarring the elements inside the tube. Mount the tube sockets 
on sponge rubber or heavy felt and use flexible wire to make 
the connections to the sockets so that the vibrations will not 
reach the tubes. 


Testing ‘‘B’’ Batteries 

How low should a “B” battery be allowed to run down before 
it is replaced?—Alan Strong. 

A 22% volt “B” battery should be discarded when it reaches 
17 volts and a 45 volt battery when it drops to 37. Test 
the batteries with a voltmeter after the set has been in oper- 
ation for an hour or two. Batteries recuperate while idle and 
the voltmeter will give a higher reading if the 


batteries are tested after an idle period. a 


Let “Sparks” 
Help You 


Sparks is a licensed amateur and 
his short wave radio station is the 
marvel of his town because of its 
world-wide range, so he is likely to have many hints that will be of 
good service to scouts, amateurs and broadcast listeners. 


We introduced him to you last month. He will tell you in his own 
way, as one boy to another, his radio experiences. His interest in 
radio is so great that there is every reason for his friends to call him 
“Sparks.” 

Remember he is here to answer your questions each month. And if 
you have any particular radio problem or topic you would like to have 


him a letter in care of BOYS’ LIFE, 200 


Location of WJZ 

1. Does station WJZ use a transmitter in New 
York or New Jersey? 

2. Is WEAF’S sending station in New York 
City?—C. Austin. 

1. WJZ’s transmitter is at Bound Brook, N. J. 

2. Yes. 

Length of Antenna 

How long should an antenna be for receiving broad- 
casting stations?—Harry McMahon. 

If the receiving station is some distance from a 
broadcasting station use about 150 feet including 
the lead-in. If in a city where there are numerous 
stations use about roo feet including the lead-in. 


Tuning Below 273 Meters 
My set tunes in stations as low as 273 meters, but 
I have difficulty in hearing stations below that wave- 
length. What can I do to get down as low as 213 
meters?— Lorne Donop. 
Use a shorter antenna. ——* 





Sparks write about send 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





Care of ‘‘A’’ Battery 
T have an 80-hour storage battery, which has been in use for 


more than a year. Lately I noticed that the hydrometer shows 
one section registers lower than the other two when the battery 
is fully charged. I have added distilled water but no acid. Does 
it need acid and if so what kind and how much?—Stanley Fisher. 

The best plan would be to take the battery to a service 
station for inspection. It mfay require acid, and if so, the 
service station will know how much to add. 


Crystal Detector 

1. Is a crystal detector good forever? 

2. How far wili a crystal detector receive?—Murray Hall. 

1. No, six months is a good life for a crystal exposed to the 
air and dust. An encased crystal will last longer but the life 
depends upon the type of crystal and the amount of current 
in the circuit if vacuum tubes are also used in the set. 

2. The average range of a crystal in reception of broadcast-" 
ing stations is about 25 miles under normal condi- 
tions. A crystal has been known to receive spark 
signals over a distance of several thousand miles 
at night. 

Sun Weakens Radio 

Why is radio better at night than in the daytime?— 
Charles Miller. 

Sunlight absorbs strength from the ether waves. 


Size of Condensers 
1. How many plates has a condenser rated at .0005 
mfd capacity? 
2. How many in a .oor mfd condenser?—Jack 
Campbell. 
1. Twenty-three plates. 
2. Forty-three. 


Battery Wires 
1. Which is best, long or short wires running from 
the “‘A” battery to the set? 
2. Which is the plus side of an ordinary dry cell? 
| —W. Powell. 
i 1. Short wires. 
2. The centre pole. 








How to Become an Amateur Wireless Operator 


HERE are thousands of boys who look with pride upon 
‘# the title “amateur” or “ham,” and they are the. boys in 
that branch of sport known as “amateur radio.” The United 
States Government’s call book lists more than 15,000 licensed 
amateurs, a large percentage of whom are boys between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen years. Most of them have built 
their own transmitters and receivers, which link their homes 
with foreign lands. They have organized many clubs, where 
they meet to exchange ideas and learn more about radio. 
“Sparks” Chard belongs to the Marconi Club, and 
it was his turn at the last meeting to tell all he knew 


Printing Office. This book was written for the United States 
Army Signal Corps and is now available to the public. 

““When you are confident that you are qualified to be an 
operator, make an appointment for an examination for an ama- 
teur operator’s license at the office of the Supervisor of Radio of 
the nearest Federal District or at a point in the district where 
examinations are conducted at intervals,” concluded Sparks. 

He then gave a list of the radio districts and the addresses 
of the Supervisors, as follows: 





about getting an operator’s and a station license. 

“The first thing to do,” said Sparks, “is to get a 
copy of the Radio Communication Laws and 
Regulations of the United States from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. This pamphlet will be 
sent for fifteen cents, and the remittance should be 
made by money order. These regulations should 
be studied carefully, because they are the founda- 
tion upon which a practical knowledge of radio is 
built. Every boy who wants to own and operate 
a transmitter must have a station license and an 
operator’s license. There are various grades of 
operator’s licenses, and when you pass the examina- 
tions for a commercial license you can operate on a 
boat. 

“In order to obtain an amateur operator’s license 
the applicant must be able to send and receive in 
the International Morse code at the rate of ten or 
more words a minute,” said Sparks. “At next month’s meet- 
ing we plan to have someone tell us the best ways to learn the 
code. 

“The applicant must pass a written examination covering 
the theory and practice of the transmitter to be used. Much 
of this information can be obtained by reading The Principles 
Underlying Radio Communication, printed in Radio Com- 
munication pamphlet No. 40, which can be secured by 
sending a money order for one dollar to the Government 


Custom House, Boston, Mass., Old Treasury Building, New 
York, N. Y., Customs House, Baltimore, Md., Hass-Howell 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., Customs House, New Orleans, La., 
Customs House, San Francisco, Calif., L. C. Smith Building, 
Seattle, Wash., Custom House, Detroit, Mich., Federal 
Building, Chicago, Ill. He said that branch offices in charge 
of assistant inspectors are maintained at Norfolk, Va., Savan- 
nah, Ga., and Philadelphia, Pa. Examinations are also held 
at other cities, for example, the Supervisor of the Detroit 
District holds examinations at Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh at certain intervals. 

“Applications for a station license should be made 








W. D. Terrell, Chief Supervisor of radio in the United States, 
uses a wave trap (enclosed by circle) and an outdoor antenna to 
increase the effectiveness of his superheterodyne. One terminal of 
the trap connects to the antenna and the other terminal connects 
to the ground (cold water pipe or radiator). The set is tuned as 
usual and then the wave trap is tuned and moved about on top 
of the cabinet until the signals are loudest. Once the best position 
is found the trap does not have to be moved. There is no con- 
nection between the trap and set or between the antenna and the 
receiver. 


to the Supervisor, using special forms supplied for 
that purpose, after the operator has been granted his 
operating license, or at the time the applicant 
qualifies for it,” continued Sparks. ‘The trans- 
mitting apparatus must be described in detail, 
accompanied by a complete diagram of the trans- 
mitter and aerial system. Furthermore, the 
application must specify the power to be used and 
you may apply to use continuous wave telegraphy, 
interrupted continuous wave telegraphy or radio- 
phone. 

“Interrupted continuous wave telegraphy is per- 
missible only between the wave-lengths of 170 and 
180 meters. Radiophone transmitters can be 
operated on the same band of waves and also 
between 83.28 and 85.66 meters. Continuous wave 
telegraphy is allowed within the following bands: 
200 to 150 meters; 85.7 to 75 meters; 42.8 to 37.5 
meters; 21.4 to 18.7 meters; 5.35 to 4.69 meters and 0.7496 
to 0.7477 meters. 

“The use of the old type spark transmitter is now banned,” 
warned Sparks, “because it interferes with broadcasting 
stations. And the use of conductive coupled transmitters is 
no longer permitted with any type of installation except 
where a loop aerial is employed. 

“The maximum power input which may be used at an 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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* Tig ers’ — Their Habits—Trapping and Hauling 


By Charles Mayer 


EFORE describing my experience with a man-eating 
tiger, I want to tell something of their habits and 
the methods of trapping and hunting them. 

In building a trap for tigers, I usually make a 
long narrow cage, built and staked to the ground. The 
bottom of the cage is the ground itself and a small platform 
inside the cage and the width of the trap itself is held up by a 
pole which is connected to a pole on the top, which in turn 
holds up the door of the trap. The trap is generally baited 
with either chickens or a goat, which are placed on the plat- 
form. The trap is made long enough to allow the tiger to be 
well in the trap before stepping on the raised platform, so 
that when the door falls its tail will not be injured. As soon 
as he puts his weight upon the platform, it releases the pole 
connecting with and holding up the door. When the door 
falls there is no chance of escape for the tiger in the trap. 

Another method is the net. Nets made of twisted rattan, 
6 x 8 feet, are camouflaged with leaves and hung from trees 
so that they lie partly on the ground near drinking-pools. 
A tiger either walking or running into one of these is instantly 
enmeshed in it, and the more the animal struggles the more it 
becomes entangled. One would hardly think that tigers can 
be and are caught with bird-lime, a sticky substance made 
from gums of trees, but such is the case. A number of leaves 
are covered on one side with the bird-lime and laid on the 
ground with the sticky side up and spread over a large area. 
When a tiger steps into one, he does not step out so easily. 
At first, it merely annoys him, but the further he walks among 
the sticky leaves the more he has on his feet. He then tries 
to bite them off; in doing so he plasters his face and covers 
his eyes; in his rage he rolls on the ground covering himself 
with leaves until he is blinded and helpless and then can be 
easily roped and pulled into a cage. 7 

There are three classes of tiger, the game-killer, the cattle- 
killer and the man-eater. 

The game-killer confines himself to heavy jungle amongst 
the hills, where he keeps to the feeding-grounds and resorts 
of game; he is a great killer of deer and wild pigs; he shuns 
the haunts of man and wanders in the jungle at all hours. 

They are lighter and more active than the cattle-killer. 
Doubtless the reason is that they have to travel farther for 
their food. 

The terror inspired throughout a district by a man-eating 
tiger is extreme, and the natives are safe only in numbers. 
The rapidity and uncertainty of its movements form the 
chief element of the terror it causes; it is generally an old 
tiger or tigress, or one that had been wounded or otherwise 
hurt, and has been unable to procure its food in its usual way. 

Cattle-killing tigers frequent jungle close to villages, and 
seize a victim amongst cattle where they graze, or pick up a 
stray animal about the villages at night. 

The largest tigers are found among the habitual cattle- 
killers. When a tiger becomes old and fat he usually settles 
down in some locality where beef and water are plentiful, 
and here he lives on amicable terms with the villages, killing 
a cow or bullock about once in five or six days. 

A full-grown, large tiger would have no chance in a fair 
fight with a bull-bison; the latter’s brawny throat, with its 
hide one and a half inches thick, would afford him a difficult 
hold, even could he attain it, and no wrench could dislocate 
the bison’s powerful neck, while the tiger would be crushed 
out of all recognition if once caught between the ground and 
the bison’s massive forehead or forelegs. 

In seizing its prey, the general method is for the 
tiger to slink up under cover of bushes or long grass 
ahead of the cattle and to make a rush at the first 
cow or bullock that comes within 
five or six yards. The tiger does not 
“spring’”’ upon his prey in the manner 
usually represented, but clutching the 
bullock’s forequarters with his paws, és 
one being generally over the shoul- y: 
der, he seizes the throat in his jaws j 
from underneath and turns it up- Lf i 
wards and over, sometimes springing 
to the far side in doing 
so to throw the bullock 
over and give the wrench 
which dislocates its neck. 

The popular belief that 
a tiger can kill his prey 
by a stroke is erroneous. 
I have never seen any- 


When a tiger becomes old 

and fat he settles down in 

some community where beef 
and water are plentiful 
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thing to support this belief, nor is it held by natives. Ihave 
seen several cattle severely lacerated which had escaped from 
tigers, where, had a heavy blow accompanied the strokes of 
the paws, bones must have been broken. 

There is no foundation for the belief in tigers sucking the 
blood of their victims; the jugular vein is seldom if ever 
injured; it is by the fracturing of the vertebre, not by blood- 
letting, that the tiger’s prey is deprived of life. In eating, 
the tiger invariably commences at the hindquarters and the 
exact spot where the first mouthful will be taken can be 
told with certainty. 

The flesh of one or both thighs, and sometimes the flanks, 
or about fifty or sixty pounds of meat is eaten the first night. 

Tigers seldom lie up far from their kill, if the cover be 
thick and quiet; they eat whenever inclined, either by day or 
night, till the carcass is finished; this is usually on the fourth 
day; but, of course, this depends upon the size of the animal 
killed. After or during a meal, the tiger drinks largely, often 
walking belly-deep into the water. 

One of the most powerful elements in the tiger’s attack is 
his voice. If the attack be commenced very near, the startling, 
coughing roar is almost paralyzing to the coolest, but if the 
tiger has to come on from any distance, he rarely does more 
than grunt, and the hunter’s attention is concentrated on 
the beast itself, so the demonstration passes unnoticed. 

The power of the tiger’s voice at close quarters may be 
understood by any one who has had an opportunity of seeing a 
newly caged tiger; it is almost impossible to watch the charge 
against the bars without flinching, if standing within a yard or 
so of them, but if seen at twenty yards’ distance, it is nothing. 


A TIGRESS feeds her cubs when they are very young with 

half-digested flesh which she disgorges on her return 
from hunting or kill. Carrying meat to any distance would be 
an unnatural proceeding, and the half-digested flesh is prob- 
ably better adapted to the requirements of young cubs. 

When only six weeks old the cubs move from place to 
place with their mother, but are left at home while she hunts, 
though she leads them to feast if near when she kills. Cubs 
remain with the mother until they are from fifteen to 
eighteen months old. 

Watching for the return from a kill, or at a pool where 
they are known to drink, is a method of hunting chiefly 
practised by natives. Poison, pitfalls and traps are generally 
brought into play when dealing with a man-eater. There is 
perhaps no method of shooting tigers so successful as watching 
for their return to feed on animals they have killed. 

In a shady, green-screened platform in some fine tree, 
watching at the cool of evening, when jungle sounds alone 
break the stillness, and birds and animals seldom seen at 
other times steal forth and can be watched at leisure, an 
intense excitement is kept alive by the possibility of the 
tiger’s appearance at any moment. Those without experience 
at this game do well to pause, but one who knows the beast 
he has to deal with may kill many dangerous animals on 


Illustrated by Morgan Stinemetz 
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foot without accident or even serious adventure. Almost 
every accident that occurs is directly traceable to ignorance 
or carelessness; the hunter is a tyro or over-venturesome, or 
due precautions are not observed when following a wounded 
beast on foot, and in moving about where he does not think 
the animal can possibly be he is seized. 

Tiger-shcoting on foot can never, of course, be a safe 
sport; risks must be run, but if properly conducted, dangerous 
game-shooting on foot is not the mad amusement usually 
supposed. 

It makes all the difference in the world whether the animal 
to be attacked is wounded or not, and whether any tiger 
should be attacked on foot or left alone depends greatly on 
the nature of the jungle in which he is found. 


N THE grass plains and thick undergrowth in parts of the 
Malay Peninsula I have seen tigers that could only be shot 
at from the elevation of an elephant’s back. None but the 
utterly ignorant would think of following a wounded tiger 
in the long grass or close cover where it has every advantage, 
and the hunter may be seized before he has time to use his 
rifle. In such cover the tiger rarely makes any demonstration, 
seeking only to avoid observation, but when almost stumbled 
upon he attacks like 
lightning. 

Under no temptation 
should a hunter’s last 
shot be fired at a retreat- 
ing beast. 

It is quite useless to 
devote much time in 
hunting the hill, or game- 
killing, tiger that preys 
upon game alone; they 
are so scattered over a 
large tract of jungle and so 
active and wary that it is 
only by accident that they 
are ever brought to bay. 

The average size of a 
full-grown tiger is from 
eight and a half to nine 
feet from nose to tip of 
tail and weight from two 
hundred and seventy-five 
to three hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. 

I was in the State of 
Klatan, when word 
reached me that in a small 
adjoining state called 
“Rawang,” ruled over by 
a Rajah named S’Leman, 
who was very friendly 
toward me, a man-eating 
tiger was terrorizing the 
whole district, and as the 
district was tiger-infested, I started at once to Rawang with 
the purpose of helping the Rajah and collecting what I could. 

After resting for a few days and hearing whatever news 
there was regarding the man-eater that was terrorizing the 
district, I thought it best to try and round him up by elephants. 

As tigers are cowardly, as well as cunning, they are most 
difficult to stalk, and as their movements are so uncertain 
it is very difficult to locate them. It was essential that the 
men who were to work with me should be dependable. 

My plan was to work each section or area and catch by 
either net or pit whatever we could. Everything was in 
readiness to start at daybreak the following morning, when a 
native came running into the kampong, crying as he ran, 
“Re-mow, Sa-Tan” (Devil Tiger). The man was about 
to collapse with fright and exhaustion from running. We 
calmed him so he could tell his story, which was that while 
he, his wife and daughter were gathering some fagots not 
one hundred yards from his hut, the tiger suddenly sprang 
from the thicket and striking his daughter down, carried her off 
in the jungle. After leaving his wife in the hut, he ran to the 
Tungku’s kampong to inform the Tungku what had happened. 

As it was too late in the afternoon to do anything I told 
Tungku S’Leman to send out the alarm for all the available 
men; the alarm is sounded by the striking of a hollow log, 
which can be heard for miles in the stillness of the jungle, 
and all natives hearing the booming sound know its meaning. 
I advised Tungku to send five or six men back with the 
messenger, and for them to stay with him until we came the 
next morning. The hunt was on, and all preparations were 
made at once for our early start, as the men began to flock 
in from the outlying kampongs. They were to stay at the 
Tungku’s kampong that night to be ready to start at day- 
break after eating their breakfast. There was intense excite- 
ment throughout the whole night, very little sleep for anyone, 
for, as I told the men, they would not return until we had 
killed the tiger. A few of the natives, especially the headmen, 
had flintlock, muzzle-loading rifles. To these I handed out 
extra powder and slugs; they were really good marksmen 
and men who could be depended on at the right moment. 

We started at daybreak. The men having eaten, everyone 
was anxious and eager to be off, now that the hunt was to be 


conducted not alone by a white man, but in numbers. There 
were fifty natives; the Tungku and two of his headmen with 
their flintlock rifles rode on the first elephant, while Ali and 
myself followed behind on the second, the third with the 
stores bringing up the rear, for I had no idea when we would 
get back. Although’ the Tungku assured me the elephants 
were well broken, I did not place any reliance on them. 
Riding on an elephant and jogging along peacefully is one 
thing, and tiger-hunting on the back of one is quite another. 
They are excessively timid both in their wild and domestic 
state, and to become a well-trained, tiger-hunting elephant, 
the animal must have plenty of courage and experience. 
It is simply madness to attempt to use an elephant that has 
never been broken and tried out, as it will always bolt. Then 
again, if the elephant never before had a gun fired from its 
back, the effect is rather startling to his riders. It is a terrible 
thing to be bolted with while on an elephant’s back in the 
jungle. The rider is lucky is he escapes with only bones 
broken. I intended to take no chances while mounted as far as 
shooting was concerned, depending on cornering the tiger, if 
possible, and if the ground were favorable, to start on foot. 

Besides my 50-110 express, I had a Holland double-barrel 
450 and a Fox No. 12 smooth-bore shotgun. Ali had his 





As the leopard would spring the boar would dart forward, the tusks ripping whatever they came in contact with 


spears, but was to use either the express or double-barrel 
Holland if we came up with the tiger. The other men carrying 
spears, parangs and tom-toms made up the party. Arriving 
at the place where the girl had been seized, two men who 
were experienced trackers took up the trail, which was quite 
fresh and plain and could easily be followed. Presently we 
came upon the remains of the poor victim. Very little was 
left—only the head and upper part of her body. We stopped 
long enough to bury the remains. The tracks were not over 
an hour old, and as the jungle was sparse, it would give no 
cover to the tiger. After crossing a small stream, his track 
led toward a rocky hill less than a mile distant, coming 
suddenly into a clearing with tall grass. 


I SHOUTED to the men to spread out, keep quiet, and move 

slowly within a few feet of each other. As the grass was 
still heavy with dew, we could see where the tiger had passed 
through to the right into the thicker jungle. We had perhaps 
traveled about fifteen minutes, the tracks becoming difficult 
to follow on account of heavy undergrowth, when we were 
startled by the screaming and chattering of monkeys. We 
knew then the tiger was not far ahead, and at the same time 
the elephant that the Tungku was on, spreading his ears and 
raising his trunk, uttered a shrill, brassy trumpet, expressing 
his fear. I called to the Tungku to take the elephant back, 
as he would be worse than useless. He was quickly turned 
about and driven behind, the Tungku coming up with me, 
the two headmen joining the men on foot. The elephant I 
was on showed no sign of uneasiness; the mahout or driver 
spoke sharply to him, calling back to me that he could handle 
him as that was not the first time he had smelled tiger. Still 
I was loath to risk firing a gun from his back. 

We followed the trail of the chattering monkeys, when 
suddenly they ceased, as we came to a very heavy. patch 
with thick undergrowth, excellent cover for the tiger, into 
which he had evidently gone. The patch itself was not 
more than seventy yards in diameter. I called to the men 
to stretch out and surround the place, and make as much 
noise as possible, keeping close together. 

As soon as the patch was surrounded, I told the Tungku 
to send the two elephants, the one he had been on and the 


‘ keep the tiger within the circle. 
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other one carrying stores, back to his kampong for more 
men, and the men as they came on were to load up the ele- 
phants with all the dry wood they could; also each man was 
to carry some wood and as many of the long nets as had 
been made. These I intended to spread out at the back and 
as much around the sides as possible, making doubly sure 
the beast should not escape. I had a platform built with 
“kajongs” forming the roof. This was very soon finished, 
and late in the afternoon the elephants returned with 
more foodstuffs, wood, and forty men. Each man had 
gathered a good bundle of dried wood, which wood I had 
passed around, as I intended to form a circle of fire and 
I then had the fires started 
and they were kept up the whole night, but in the morning 
the fires that were in front of the platform were allowed to 
die out, and after the men had taken turns eating, I ordered 
them to close in about twenty-five feet, throwing the fire 
before them. In this way I kept narrowing the circle every 
few hours while we on the platform kept a keen lookout. 


Or THE second day one of the headmen on the left side 

of the circle fired a shot at what he said was the tiger. 
was a great commotion and the men 
started shouting and mak- 
ing a great noise. We 
were keenly on the alert, 
as the platform faced the 
only spot of the circle 
that was open and free 
from fire, and hoped the 
tiger would break cover. 
Suddenly Ali, touching 
me, quietly said, as he 
raised his gun to his 
shoulder, ‘Tuan _block- 
on-po-ko” (behind the 
tree). Telling him to 
cover the left side, I 
covered the right side of 
the tree the tiger was 
crouching behind, and 
told Ali to shoot as close 
to the tree as he could 
without hitting it. He 
fired, and almost instantly 
Tlet goat astreak of yellow 
and black; it disappeared 
at once. The yelling by 
this time was enough to 
drown the grunt or roar 
of the tiger; there was no 
way at the time to know 
if we had succeeded in 
hitting it, so completing 
the fire circle in front of 
the platform, we lay 
down to sleep as best 
we could. What little wind there was, was in our direc- 
tion, and kept us pretty free from being eaten alive by mos- 
quitoes. 

On the morning of the fourth day the tiger had not broken 
cover and as the circle had now narrowed to about fifty 
yards, the heat was intense, for the fires were kept going 
day and night. Still the tiger would not break cover. I was 
determined to go into the circle then with the elephant, as 
the nets were well put up at the back, outside of the fire, and 
that allowed more men to strengthen the sides. I was taking 
no chances of escape. I had two headmen get up on ‘the 
elephant I had come on, and told the driver to go back a 
short distance, as I wanted the headmen to shoot off their 
guns from the elephant’s back, in order to watch the effect 
on the elephant. I told them to each fire his gun off on 
opposite sides but not at the same instant. Well, he never 
moved, and when those muzzle-loading flintlocks go off they 
certainly kick and make a startling noise. After that test I 
was satisfied to take the chance and told the Tungku that Ali 
and myself were going in after the tiger, and that he and his 
two headmen must keep a sharp lookout from the platform 
and have their guns trained on the opening. The mahout 
was a plucky fellow and felt very proud, assuring me he 
could handle his elephant. 

I passed the word for all the men to be on the lookout and 
allow the fire on the right side to die out, to keep together, 
and those of the headmen who had guns should shoot if the 
tiger tried to break through. As soon as the fires had died 
down, I told the driver to go ahead and keep to the right 
side. When on an elephant in fair ground, the object should 
be to get the tiger to charge instead of letting him sneak 
away, for the hunt is then ended in a short and exciting en- 
counter, but if once let away it may be hours before he is 
found again, if he ever is at all. 

Coming opposite the tree where we had shot at the tiger, 
and under a patch of heavy undergrowth, against a large 
boulder, we both saw it. Seeing the elephant it gave a cough- 
ing roar, and as it did I let go, catching it fair in the eye. 
Ali had his spear poised ready to throw, but the man-eater 
slumped down, and to make sure I put another explosive 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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skilful labor. Upon a background of white beads were various 
figures and designs in colors. 

‘“See, in front is the Thunder Bird that fights for Big 
Thunder and guides his arrows straight. The Buffalo, the 
grizzly and the enemy lie at its feet. The border tells of the 
abundance of camas root and salmon he has found for the clan. 
Behind is the purple medicine wolf of the Numipu (Nez 
Perce) and the eyes of the spirit eagle to guard his back and 
warn him of impending danger. With this shirt Big Thunder 
will become invincible.” 


Ss YTTED FAWN beamed with pardonable pride as she ex- 
plained the designs to the other women. It was the pride 
of the artist and the skilled artisan. Even as Willow Tree 
was the best basket maker, and old Walking Dawn the best 
potter, so was Spotted Fawn becoming known as the best bead 
worker in the entire Nez Perce nation. When 
Big Thunder appeared at the big tribal ren- 
dezvous in the fall dressed in this shirt, her 
supremacy would be definitely established. 

Her next door neighbor, White Bird, jeer.d 
from her tipi door: 

“O'Vain One, beads can not 
satisfy a hungry warrior. The 
wife of Big Thunder plays with 
beads while the salmon run in 
the creeks.” 

“He, he! So the wife of 
Three Feathers complains be- 
cause she must catch fish for 
the winter while her man gam- 
bles his horses away. She is 
jealous because she 
has no mighty 
warriors to bring 
home pack loads of 
buffalo pemmican. 
Perhaps if she could 
make her husband a 
medicine shirt such 
as this she would not 
have to gather all the 
winter’s food. Wah!” 

The Tall One grin- 
ned at his mother. 
Evidently it was one 
thing for a warrior 
to calmly brush aside 
small irritations . 
without comment, and quite another matter“to his women 
folk. Perhaps it was in the nature of women to make talk of 
little things—he would ask his father about it some time. Yes, 
that was probably it—small talk was for women and children. 
Now that he was a man he must think as becomes a man. 

But hold—what was it his mother had said about warriors? 
What did she mean by inferring that she had more than one 
warrior to bring home meat? His father was the only warrior 
of the tipi, unless—it must be—she was already counting him 
as a full-fledged brave. His chest visibly swelled at the idea, 
and he strutted into the tipi to toy longingly with his father’s 
weapons. 

The famous stone hammer or mace of his forefathers he did 
not touch, although he lingered before it longer than over all 
the other weapons together. From generation to generation 
it had been handed down from father to son as the symbol of 
arrival at the warrior’s estate. When his father placed it in 
his hands, he would know that he was deemed ready to follow 
in the footsteps of all the famous warriors of his family. He 
would carry it on his first war trail, and with it he must 
conquer his first enemy. Afterward, when he had erected 
his own tipi, it would be hung therein with due ceremony, to 
await the day when he should place it in the hands of his 
warrior son. 

All evening he spent in practising what he conceived to be 
the dignified bearing of a warrior, and in the silent construction 
of commands and council speeches. His sisters tittered and 
made sly remarks about his newly found dignity, but he dis- 
missed them with all the magnificence of a mighty warrior— 
whereupon they redoubled their teasing. 

However, they were thoroughly squelched and not a little 
impressed when Spotted Fawn ordered the older girl to bring 
the bowl containing the steeped leaves of the medicine flower, 
and hold it while The Tall One drank. Perhaps their brother 
really was about to become a warrior! 


HE TALL ONE glowed in triumph, and, wrapping a 

buffalo robe about himself; lay down to dream of war trails, 
buffalo hunts, and the new names he must find to become a 
warrior. 

“‘Oh, my son, awake! Thy father’s new shirt is gone! He 
comes down from his fast among the medicine wolves with the 
day. If his shirt is not found, he will hardly dare appear 
before the tribe in the ceremony, for have not all the women 


The Medicine Shirt 


(Continued from page 28) 


Thy mother must bow her head in shame if her 
Quickly, 


seen it? 
lord has not the-protection of the medicine shirt! 
my son, see if thy dog has taken it.” 

The Tall One threw aside his buffalo robe and leaped to 


his feet. The gray dawn faintly outlined objects in the big 
‘tipi. The shirt was not in sight. A thorough search of the 
interior by the boy and his sisters failed to locate it. 


As the boy went around the outside of the lodge to see if 
the wolf puppy could have carried it off, he saw where the 
turf banked against the bottom of the tipi wall had been 
disturbed. Leading away from the tipi were faint lines as if 
the ground had been smoothed by a brush. Following the 
brush marks back into the sage, suddenly he came upon a 
moccasin track. Other tracks led away through the bushes 








Except for a low whine, 
the young wolf dog bore 
the pain with stoical calm 

















until they vanished on a rocky slope some two arrow flights 


from the village. Hastily he returned to tlie tipi. 

“Oh, mother, it was not the dog—a thief has stolen the shirt! 
I followed the tracks back to the rocks. If father comes, do 
not tell him it is gone. Let the girls delay the heating of the 
stones for his sweat bath, and do you otherwise retard his 
preparation for the ceremony as much as possible. Thy son 
will take the trail and bring back the shirt.” 

“Go, my son, and may yonder eagle lend you his eyes for 
the search!” 


PON returning to the trail, The Tall One spent several 

minutes in a vain effort to recall where he had seen a n.oc- 
casin which made a track like that-of the thief. Giving up at 
last, he spent a long time in attempting to follow the trail across 
the rocks. The sun leaped up from behind the snow-capped 
peaks tothe east—his father would soon be coming. Bending 
low over the rocks, he tried to determine the trail by noting 
where the feet had disturbed the tiny lichens on the rock 
surfaces, but he was soon in doubt. 

A shout from the village caused him to look up the valley. 
A body of horsemen was issuing from the hills at a gallop. 
His father and the medicine men were returning from their 
search for the medicine wolf of the mountains. A bareback 
rider from the group dashed to one side and, hooking a heel 
over his horse’s back, reached a hand to the ground. Swinging 
himself erect again, he threw a puff of dust into the air. The 
trip was successful—they were bringing in the great gray 
wolf medicine of the Nez Perces! 

The Tall One sat down on a rock in discouragement. His 
father would soon be at the tipi. The ceremonies were about 
to begin. Supposing, because of his rash promise to find the 
shirt in time, that his mother and the girls should deceive his 
father up until the last moment, and then be compelled to tell 
him that it was missing—what would they think of The Tall 
One? It wasn’t much of a warrior who could not even find a 
lost shirt! 

A shadow skimmed over the rocks. He looked up. The 
eagle mentioned by his mother was slowly wheeling about in 
the blue above. 

“Tf I had the eyes and the wings of the eagle, I could soar 
about and... .” 

He broke off suddenly as an idea flashed into his mind. Ah, 
why hadn’t he thought of that before? Certainly, that was 


rN moved along the trail. 
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what his uncle had taught him: if the trail is lost, cast wider and 
wider circles from the vanishing point until you find it again— 
it must show up somewhere. He would imitate the eagle! 


NE circle—two—ten. By the time the drums began to 

beat for the first dance of the Mawish ceremony he had 
covered the entire rocky slope with concentric circles. He 
marked that his sisters were getting the stones hot for the 
chief’s preparatory sweat bath and that it would soon be time 
for his appearance in the ceremony. Already Black Cheeks 
and kis son, Flat Nose, had gone to the medicine lodge and 
the villagers were gathering for the dances. 

A wider circle brought him around close to the rear of some 
of the tipis. Suddenly his heart gave a leap as he noted a 
moccasin track. Above him he heard the eagle scream thinly 
high in the air. Even as he glanced up, it folded its wings and 
dropped like a meteor toward the earth—it was stooping for 
the kill. It was a good omen. 

Following the faint moccasin trail with his eyes, he noted 
that it was going back to the village. Dropping to his hands 

and knees, the boy slowly and cautiously 
A short distance 
closer to the village, the trail turned slight- 
ly and bore directly toward the rear of a 
tipi. The Tall One looked upat the name 
mark on the rear wall just below the smoke 
hole. It was the tipi of Black Cheeks! 
Ne Instantly he remembered—the moc- 
Y casin track was made by Flat Nose! Flat 
Nose—his enemy, and the son of his 
father’s rival; Flat Nose, the only member 
of the clan that had 
ever stolen in the 
village—why hadn’t 
he thought of Flat 
Nose before? 

He was a long time 
reaching the last 
protecting sage brush 
between himself and 
the tipi wall. He was 
a much longer time 
waiting behind the 
bush to determine 
whether the tipi was 
unoccupied. Finally, 
however, the quick- 
ened beat of the tom- 
toms and the voice ot 
Black Cheeks leading the dance rendered him desperate. 
Black Cheeks was stealing the glory which belonged to his 
father. He must find the shirt! 

Quickly he crawled to the back wall and listened. All was 
quiet within. It was but the work of a moment to burrow 
silently under the sod cloth and enter the tipi behind the dew 
cloth which hung suspended at the height of about five feet 
all around the interior. 

Carefully he began his search, first examining the stores 
stacked behind the curtain. Entering the living room, he 
first carefully searched the bed of Flat Nose without result. 
Suddenly he heard the soft scuff of approaching moccasins. 
He hid behind the dew cloth. 

It was Flat Nose. The Tall One set himself to spring out 
the moment Flat Nose discovered that his bed had been dis- 
turbed. However, the newcomer turned toward the other 
side of the lodge and picked up a bundle of peeled willows— 
the willows for the Mawish test! Big Thunder would have 
to be present when these were used. There was little time 
left. 

The boy behind the curtain half determined to attack the 
thief and wring a confession from him. While he hesitated, 
however, the chance was gone—Flat Nose had left the tipi 
with the medicine willows. 

A frantic search of the tipi failed to disclose the shirt—it 
simply was not there! The Tall One reluctantly decided to 


leave. Out in the sage again, he paused to think where he 
should search next. Where would Flat Nose be likely to have 
hid it? 


He was distracted by the throb of the drums. He glanced 
toward his father’s sweat lodge. The door was open. His 
father had bathed and was now back in the tipi dressing for the 
ceremony. Perhaps even now he was asking for the shirt! 

Suddenly he heard a commotion in the tipi of Three 
Feathers, which stood between the tipi of Black Cheeks 
and his father’s lodge. There was a rush of feet, sharp 
blows, and the yelps of a dog. From the tipi door bounded 
his own wolf puppy with his tail between his legs. White 
Bird followed to the door and flung a stone corn grinder 
after the dog. 

The Tall One was in the depths of despair. Not only was 
the possibility of his taking part in the ceremony gene, but his 
mighty father would be humiliated before the clan. Even his 
dog was abused. Crawling toward the rear of his own tipi, 
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My dere scouts: 

I’m aimin ter git rite busie soon an 
rite a few letters ter my frend Bill an 
tell him how Mack, the dawg, and I 
hav ben behavin in the last coupla 
months. 

In the meentime, I jest wan ter let 
yer boys know that if yer would like 
ter have free one of them new 1026 
caterlogs of Boy Scout Equipment 
which has all kinds of dope as ter the 
rite kind of equipmin fer hikin, campin, 
elc. jest rite me at room 856, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City and yer will 
git one. 


Yer ole frend and pal, 


rong Suk 


1926 


..... the Call of Autumn 


Thousands of scouts everywhere will answer the urge 
to be out in the open fully equipped with an official 
boy scout outfit. It makes you a better scout. 


**Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of fry pan with patent folding 
handle into which stick may be inserted for 
holding over fire, cooking pot with cover, 
drinking cup, and stew pan which also serves 
as plate or soup bowl. Fork and spoon in- 
cluded. Parts nest and lock together, hence 
do not rattle. Khaki carrying case with ad- 
justable strap. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 

No. 1200 Price, $2.85 


‘*Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed in 
tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable 
adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly 
over one quart. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 

No. 1466 Price, $3.00 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head for 
drawing nails. Complete with leather sheath. 


No. 1510 “‘Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. Price, $1.80 
No. 1507 “‘Collins” Brand. Prepaid. Price, $1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle and 
can opener, punch blade, shackle for hanging 
on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 

No. 1496 “Remington” Make. Prepaid. Price, $1.50 
No. 1502 “Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. Price, $1.50 


Official Khaki Camp Blanket 


A scout’s warmest friend. An economical wool 
blanket of exceptional wearing quality. Stamped 
with official badge design. Weight 3 lbs. Size 
58 x 82 inches. : 
No. 1172 Shipping weight 4 lbs. 

Price, each, $4.00 


Official High Grade Khaki 
Camp Blanket 
Made of the finest quality pure soft wool. 
Weight 41% lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. 
No. 1334 Shipping weight 6 lbs. 
Price Each, $6.50 


U.S. A. Signal Flag Kits 


Set consists of two pair of flags, one pair for 
semaphore signaling, provided with separate 
wooden sticks, and the other being for Morse 
signaling, with separate long sticks in three 
sections. All are contained in a special case 
with adjustable shoulder strap and raw hide 
thongs. Shipping weight, 31% lbs. 
No. 1498 


Official Boy Scout Sharpening 
Stone 


Don’t go to camp this summer without one. 
You need it to keep your edge tools right. Will 
put a keen fast cutting edge on your scout 
knife, your axe or mess knives. It is made of 
carborundum—the greatest of all sharpening 
materials. Diameter 3 inches. Complete with 
belt case. 


No. 1325 


Price, 75¢ 


Prepaid. Price, 65c 


Tracking Irons 
The best fun a scout can have is tracking a 
fellow scout through the woods. Supplied with 
leather straps so they may be adjusted to foot. 
Prepaid. 
No. 1445 Price Per pair, 50c 


Boy Scout Staves 


No order accepted for less than eight Staves. 
Excellent for patrol use. Shipping weight 
each 214 Ibs. 

No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each, 33c 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experimenting 
and consultations with hunters, trappers and 
leading camping authorities. It is a decided 
improvement over any haversack on the 
market to-day and is the most practical 
article of a scout’s equipment. 
No. 573 Shipping weight 2 lbs. 

Price, $2.50 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six-jewel lever movement with suede strap. 
Luminous—can be easily read in the dark— 
very attractive and a practical Boy Scout 
Watch. Prepaid. 
No. 1547 Price, $6.50 
Magnetic Compass 

Luminous; can be seen in the dark. Bar needle, 
134-inch diameter, with case. Prepaid. 

No. 1207 Price, $1.25 


Boy Scouts of America 


San Francisco 
583 Market Street 


200 Fifth. Avenue 
New York 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Chicago 
37 So. Wabash Ave. 


Wine Attacks Start 

















O onze will 
gainsay the 
desirability of top- 
ping off the body 
with a head. From the 
esthetic point of view it 
makes a symmetrical and 
sometimes attractive finish to 
the body. But heads must be 
considered from another angle. 
The head is like the main office of a 
great business corporation. Orders 
originate there which are sent through- 
out the body. Located within close 
range of each other are the organs of 
sight, hearing, smell and taste. 
When things begin to go wrong with 
the head, disturbances may be ex- 
pected in remote parts of the body. 
An apparently slight local infection in 
the head may cause grave physical 
damage—even death. 


Myriads of germs live in infected 
noses and tonsils and adenoids, and at 
‘the roots of diseased teeth. These 
germs often pack up their families and 
travel to adjoining sinuses—the cavi- 
ties in the bones of the face and fore- 
head. Some journey to the ears and 
set up housekeeping. 

Eventually these germs get into the 
blood and embark on a cruise of the 
body. Some get off in the joints, 
others in the heart, and still others 
select the kidneys. Heart disease, 
arthritis, deafness, failing eyesight, 
neuritis, anemia, rheumatism and even 
appendicitis may be traced to head 
infections. 


Nasal catarrh spells trouble, the 
source of which should be located at 
once. Yet few persons realize the 
danger and neglect catarrh because 
they believe it to be the inevitable 
result of the climate in which they 
live. Some kinds of catarrh are 
affected byclimate, others are not. 
But the point to remember is that 
catarrh is not a disease. It isa 
symptomof disease 
which is often cur- 
able when proper- 
ly treated. 






Colds are frequently the beginning of 
serious nose, throat and ear troubles. 
The sequel to neglected snuffles of 
childhood is often the hearing-horn of 
old age. Do not ignore what seems 
to be “merely a cold”. 


Now —before cold weath- 
er sets in—have your 
nose, throat and teeth 
thoroughly examined for 
any possible diseased con- 
dition. Do not go through 
life suffering from handi- 
caps that reduce your 
chance of happiness—that 
may shorten your life. 





J” 
A famous authority states that thou- 
sands of deaths annually, among those 
of working age, are caused by organic 
conditions largely due to what the doce 
tors call focal infections. In plain 
words, this means the diseased spots 
where germs lodge and multiply and 
start spreading their campaigns of 
trouble, 

Most cases of focal infections are lo- 
cated in the head—teeth, tonsils and 
sinuses. 


OE 


Authorities agree that infections of 
the head and nose in the carly autumn 
frequently lead to attacks of pneu- 
monia, which with appalling regularity 
appear in January, 
March. 


The Metropolitan will gladly mail you, 
without cost, two valuable and help- 
ful booklets—“Common Colds” and 
“Care of the Teeth”. 


\ 
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HALEY FISKE, President. 
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he whistled to the wolf‘puppy. He needed the 
sympathy of his dog. 

The puppy came around the tipi with a rush 
and quickly nosed him out in the brush. As 
the dog came up to him he noted that it was 
worrying a bit of leather. Idly he put his hand 
in the puppy’s mouth and removed it. 

“Wah! That looks like—itis! Its a corner 
of the medicine shirt! So, that is where it is 
hid! I had forgotten that mother had enemies 
too. Come on, Wolf, let’s get it!” 

Boy and dog stalked cautiously to the rear 
of the tipi of Three Feathers and The Tall 
One silently raised the sod cloth. Holding the 
piece of leather before the puppy’s nose, he 
whispered: 

“Here, go bring it out.” 

The dog cocked his head to one side, wagged 
his tail, and snuffed. Then he slowly sank 
almost to the ground and proceeded to crawl 
under the tipi wall. Soundlessly he disap- 
peared within. 

Time passed. Sounds from the other side 
of the village told the boy that the warriors 
were taking their last drink of the effusion of 
the white flower leaves before the swallowing 
of the willow wands. The drink enlarged the 
throat and allowed the wands to pass down- 
ward more easily. 

An angry scream arose from within the tipi, 
followed by a scurrying of feet. Something 
appeared at the hole the boy was keeping open 
—it was the dog’s tail! Quickly the animal 
backed out. The medicine shirt was in his 
teeth! 

With a half-suppressed cry of exultation, 
the boy seized the shirt and ran. Reaching 
the rear of his own home, he plunged beneath 
the wall with a fine disregard for the con- 
sequences. Something gave—it was a seam 
in the elk-skin wall—but he was through. His 
entrance completed a tableau. 

Big Thunder was angry at the delay his wife 
and daughters had caused. Here the ceremony 
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was well under way, Black Cheeks was usurping 
his place, and now the last. possible moment was 
at hand when he should be present to begin 
the willow-swallowing to renew the strength and 
courage of his warriors—and here he was not 
yet fully dressed! Head-dress, quill work, arm- 
lets, beaded breeches and moccasins he had—he 
was prepared, except for his medicine shirt. 

The girls had delayed his bath. His wife had 
fussed too much over each article before she 
gave it to him to put on. His son, who might 
have become a warrior to-day, was not even 
home! He was a good husband and father, but 
never had his family so completely and col- 
lectively failed him before. What could be the 
matter with them, that they should suddenly 
become so inefficient at a time like the present! 

Spotted Fawn had delayed until the last 
moment. Slowly she arose from her mat to 
face her lord and tell him that the shirt was 
gone. The girls huddled together, their eyes 
shining with suppressed tears. It was unbe- 
coming for the women of the chief’s household 
to cry, but they were about to so disgrace 
themselves. 

‘‘Mother, mother, I have found it! I gave 
you my word. Here is the medicine shirt!” 

With cries of joy, the mother and the girls 
rushed to the grinning boy. Forgetting their 
customary reserve, they dragged him before 
his father. All talking at once, they tried to 
explain to the chief while they laced the 
precious shirt to his body. A slow smile began 
to break at the corners of the chief’s mouth 
and his eyes lighted up. 

“Enough. Thereis not time. We will hear 
the rest later. Wife, give thy son a clean 
breechclout of the whitest doeskin. Daughter, 
put upon his feet a warrior’s moccasins. Here, 
my son, I place in your hands the war mace of 
your fathers. Let us drink together a draught 
of the white medicine plant to loosen our 
throats. We begin the making of a warrior of 
the Numipu of thee this day!” 
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“The Smoke Chaser” 


(Concluded from-page 34) 











a flying leap for Hurd. Caught the lumber 
boss just below the knees. On the girdiron 
this would have been called a perfect tackle. 
Here, in this moonlit open, in the midst of the 
Oregon forests, it amounted to much more than 
an example of athletic prowess. It meant the 
saving of Jonathan Brule’s life. 

The one thing uppermost in Dave Black- 
well’s mind as he rolled to the ground with 
Jake Hurd was, whether or not the fire fighters 
would come. There had been three shots. 
The signal was—four. If they did not come, 
if the fire should be allowed to gain too much 
headway—? He must subdue Hurd. He 
must give the signal. 

Hurd was a powerful man. He fought with 
the fury of despair, and in accordance with no 
rules. He was no longer young and he knew 
he must make good use of his great strength 
while it lasted. He must end the fight quickly. 
In this respect, Dave Blackwell met him on 
his own grounds. The lumberman’s big hand 
fumbled for Dave’s throat. Dave slipped 
away, struggled to his knees, bringing Hurd’s 
body with him. Then, to his feet. Tight 
locked, they wrestled. Then, the lad’s lithe 
body twisted half about. His arm locked 
about Hurd’s throat. A perfect hip hold, but 
Hurd did not know it. Dave’s grip tightened. 
He heaved upward mightily. Hurd’s big body 
described a grotesque half circle and sprawled 
headlong a dozen feet away. Dave was upon 
him the instant he struck the ground. But 
the fight had gone out of Jake Hurd. Dazed, 
he lay very still, as Dave fumbled for a piece 
of’rope in his pocket. 

Dave Blackwell sprang to his feet, and, 
avoiding Jonathan Brule, who was apparently 
intent on hugging him, seized the rifle from 
Jud .Grant’s hand and fired four measured 
shots into the air. 

The fire had already gained considerable 
headway, but in the excitement no one had 
noticed it. 

“Help me with the brush along the ridge, 
Jud. Drag it down the,slope. The fire must 
not be allowed to jump that ridge. Keep it in 
the bottoms.” 

“Me too, Dave. What’s my job?” Jona- 
than Brule removed his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves. 

“TI would suggest, sir, that Daley and 
Canavay be taken to town. I don’t know how 
badly they are injured—” 

“Not bad. Canavay in the shoulder. Daley 
has a broken arm. But I'll get the car and 
take them to town. Be back later.” 
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Jonathan Brule replaced his coat, somewhat 
regretfully it seemed, and watched with a 
half smile on his lips as Dave and Jud made 
for the ridge top. On the ridge Dave found 
Bony Grant, working like a beaver. The 
little man’s leathery face wrinkled into a 
grin when he saw Dave. 

“Wal, paid my debt, I did. 
purty shootin’?”’ 

““T suspected it was you, Bony. But how—?” 

“Jud, you mean? Wal, I told Jud all about 
it, finally. Like I said, Jud really didn’t know 
what it was all about. He didn’t know he 
was doin’ wrong. I kinda scared him though 
an’ he jest happened t’ run into Hurd and the 
rest, y’see, an’ they brought him along. That 
was my idee; figured he might be able t’ give 
us a hand, an’ so, kinda clear hisself.” 

When the men appeared, Dave took charge. 
No one knew what had happened. Some sus- 
pected, however, and sneaked away. The 
majority stuck to their posts. It was a 
stubborn fire, and the sun was just peering 
between two big spruce trees on the eastern 
horizon when Dave finally called the men off. 
After placing guards he turned wearily along 
the smoke blackened ridge toward town. On 
the road, he met Jonathan Brule at the wheel 
of his big car. The old lumberman was as 
chipper as a young colt. 

“Hop in, son.” 

Dave climbed into the seat beside Brule. 

‘Now you're on the way to a hot breakfast 
and a long sleep. How does that sound?” 

Dave smiled wearily. 

Jonathan Brule fumbled in an inner pocket 
and handed Dave a crisp, oblong slip of paper. 

Dave held it between dirty thumb and fore- 
finger. It was a check for five hundred dollars. 
And it was dated three days since, the day he 
had applied to Jonathan Brule for the position 
of fire fighter. 

“Don’t try to think up any arguments. 
You’re going to take that check. Just a little 
present from the old man, outside your 
regular salary. Same thing I offered all the 
rest of them, if they produced the goods.” 

“But the date? I notice—” 

Jonathan Brule chuckled. ‘Funny thing 
that, Dave. I didn’t want to hire you, in the 
first place. Kept telling myself that you were 
only a kid and couldn’t possibly succeed 
where older and more experienced men had 
failed. Still, something inside assured me 
that you were bound to succeed. Well, this 
last was so strong that—well—I made out 
that check on the spot.” 


Warn’t thet 
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Lone Scout News 


WENTY-SEVEN first-class 

councils through their Scout 
Executives have written the 
Long House and requested that 
all Lone Scout membership 
be turned over to them, so that 
they can recognize the Lone 
Scout method of Scout Service 
for boys as a definite part of 
their scouting program and this 
theans that the Lone Scouts as brother Boy 
Scouts will have a real chance in council ter- 
ritory to participate in civic duty, camping, 
hiking, and scout training. 

The Merit Badge Program, now a part of 
the Lone Scout progress, will be handled by 
the council examiners and Courts of Honor in 
the usual way. Lone Scouts who have passed 
all seven degrees and become a member of the 
Sagamore Lodge are now equal to a first-class 
scout and eligible to merit badge work. Look 
up a nearby scoutmaster and scout executive 
and find out how to secure merit badge book- 
lets, how you are to be examined, and the plan 
for awarding the 
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Scouts, tell the editors that you 
appreciate their service. 


Lone Scout Daily 
Good Turns 
: FATHER left corn cultiva- 
tor out in field,I pulled it 
into shed rubbed dirt and rust 
off, and then piled it all over to 
keep metal from rusting.” 

“Gathered up all boards 
around barnyard and put ther 
in a pile, to prevent protruding nails from 
doing damage to man and beast.” 

“Our Lone Scout Tribe have succeeded in 
getting seven farmers to name and number 
their farms.” 

‘Fixed two doors and one gate on the farm— 
hinges and locks were broken.” 


Lone Scout News Notes 
Lone Scout Richmond Franks, Hamilton, 
Ala., says: 
“T have found my Degrees full of nice 
interesting things.” 
Ralph Salazar, of California, says: 
Pacific Scout will 





merit badges and 
the ranks of Life, 
Star, and Eagle 
Scout. 

Frederick E. 
Munich, Council 
Chief of District 2, 
has successfully 
passed the merit 
badge tests ina num- 
ber of subjects and is 
plugging for a vaca- 
tion record toward 
Eagle Scout Rank. 
Fred is in charge of 
the Lone Scout Di- 
vision of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Boy Scout 
Camp. 

The Wallaces’ 





Turn program. 


John P. Wallace, Chief of Wallaces’ — 


Farmer Tribe 


Chairman of National Committee Rural 
* Scouting and member National Boy 
= Scout Executive Board says— 


“AS a citizen I am interested alweys in my 
community, state and nation. I 

most effective service that any man can render is 
to be a good loyal citizen of his home commu- 
rity, his state, and his nation. 
the spirit of service, he gets a whole lot more out 
of life than he otherwise could. 
spirit of giving, he gets a whole lot more pleasure 
out of the money he makes; money, after all, is 
the cheapest thing in the world and is only good 
for the necessities it will buy, the comforts it will 
bring and the good that you can do with 


This statement belongs properlv to the 
spirit of Lone Scouting and our Daily Good 


not be revived. As 
adjustment of 
subscriptions paid 
for, he states: “I will 
offer all my former 
subscribers a copy of 
the Tribe Paper Di- 
rectory. If they are 
dissatisfied, I will 
reimburse what is 
due them.’’ Mr. 
Salazar aims to have 
every one satisfied. 
While we are on 
the subject of Coun- 
cil 13, let us say 
that this Council is 
the first one to re- 
port that they have 


chink the 


If he really has 
If he has the 


it.” 








Farmer Lone Scout 

Tribe defeated the Nebraska Farmer Tribes in 
their annual Interstate Dual Lone Scout Field 
Meet. Supreme Scout L. L. Wood of Nebraska 
says: “We are good losers—it is not so much 
the idea of winning but rather how Nebraska 
played the game. Our losing leaves us gritting 
our teeth and getting ready to come back 
stronger and real victors in 1927.” Nebraska, 
however, was supreme in two events. 


Here’s A Good Turn 

Dear Brother Scouts: I am a Lone Scout 
fourteen years old and I have never welked. I 
am going to Indianapolis to enter the James 
Whitcomb Riley Hospital for Children and would 
be pleased to hear from some of the Lone Scouts 
as I expect to be there for some time. 

Please address George Wayne Johnson, James 
Whitcomb Riley Hospital, 1040-1076 West 
Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Yours scoutingly 
George Wayne Johnson 


_ Lone Scout brothers will be glad to give 
Scout Johnson a busy season reading letters. 


HE American Agriculturist has been 

conducting a Lone Scout Contest in the 
elimination of rats, woodchucks, and other 
predatory animals injurious to farm interests. 
John J. A. Grady, West Athens, N. Y., has 
seven woodchucks to his credit and still going 
strong. Reuben Alton, Poland, N. Y., has 
seven to his credit and is just starting. Eugene 
P. Colyer, Center Hall, Pa., has captured 
thirty-eight rats and woodchucks ard has just 
learned how to get them. Benjamine Georgia, 
East Concord, N. Y., has secured nine wood- 
chucks and one rat and knows where to get a 
lot more. Bernard Jessup, Bath, N. Y., has 
twenty-two “chucks” and “Rat” scalps on 
his belt to date and thinks this is a fair 
start. 


THE Standard Farm Journals are doing a 

great work to stimulate the Lone Scout 
Service for farm boys and their work and 
leadership will not only be appreciated now for 
boyhood’s sake, but the farmers of to-morrow 
will remember and call their farm editor friends 
a blessing to all of rural America. Lone 
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their exhibit ready 
for the Lone Scout 
Booth at the Hot Springs Biennial Conference 
of Scout Executives. Who will be the next? 

According to report from Virgil A. Jewell, 
Lone Scouts of Greenwood, Ind., are very active. 
They have organized a special squad for signal- 
ing and have given public demonstrations at 
theatres and public gatherings. They have 
been successful in interesting two of the town’s 
doctors to the extent that they have given 
first-aid lectures and talks to the Tribe. 

Some of their Daily Good Turns are: 


Distributing bird houses—made by the 
Lone Scouts—to the townspeople and 
getting their help in saving Bird Life. 

Encouraging farmers to post their farms 
—making the signs themselves and dis- 
tributing them to the farmers. 


They have also organized a Safety Patrol 
to help at school street crossings. While not 
acting officially, the assistance has been 
appreciated by the School Superintendent. 

William J. Beehler and James S. Strachan, 
of St. Cloud, Minn., are planning on reviving 
Young American. They will apply for a charter 
when their first issue is out on September rst. 

Claude M. Robbins, prominent Minnesota 
Booster, has joined the United States Army. 

Lone Scouts, Ralph Carmichael, of Indiana, 
and Joe Wise, of New York City, were active 
participants in the Boy Scout Executives 
Training Camp at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., 
during July. They report a profitable and 
pleasant experience. 

Lone Scout Harold Emerson, State Farm 
Post Office, Titicut, Mass., desires Mail Tribe 
connection. Loners, write him a dandy letter 
and tell him about your scout fun and progress. 


Life Saving 

ONE SCOUT CARL L. KITE, of Oakland, 

Ill, swam out and rescued Thomas 
Harper, age 10, of Oakland, IIl., as he sank 
exhausted for the third time in the river 
beneath a log. Scout Kite applied his first- 
aid treatment to the victim after getting him 
on shore and succeeded in getting water out 
of his lungs and reviving the boy. Con- 
gratulations, Lone Scout, this was a fine July 
4th achievement. 





-téries of equal voltage. 





of equal 


“THat’s a pretty broad state- 
ment, Tom.. .Won’t you have 
to make it conditional on the 
number of tubes in the set or the 
use of the new power tubes?” 


“No, sir! Under the same 
operating conditions—whether 
you use four, five tubes or more, 
whether you use a:power tube 
that uses up to 135 volts, the 
Eveready Heavy-Duty No. 770 
or the even longer-lived Ever- 
eady Layerbilt No. 486 will 
last twice as long as the smaller 
sized 45-volt batteries.” 

“Well, they ought to, they 
cost more.” 

“Yes, about a third more— 
but lasting twice as long, they 
cost much less.” 

“Your arithmetic is good, 
Tom, but if that’s so, when I 
bought my set why did the 
dealer equip it with the smaller 
Eveready 772’s? Why didn’t 
he put in the Eveready Heavy- 
Duty Batteries?” : 


“He probably thought he 
was doing you a favor—making 
your first investment cost you 
a little less. That little differ- 
ence looks like a lot to a good 
many folks who are buying their 
first set, equipped with tubes, 
loud speaker, ‘A’ and ‘B’ bat- 


teries and everything.” 


Heavy-Duty batteries last 
twice as long as the smaller bat- 
Ever- 
eady Heavy-Duty Batteries are 
the great contribution that the 
Nore: A “C” battery gives a quality of recep- 


tion unobtainable without it and grcatly increases 
: the life of your “B” batteries. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


“They last twice as long as 
the smaller batteries 








voltage’ 





world’s foremost electro-chem- 

ical laboratory has made in “B” 
battery economy, dependability 

and satisfaction. 


Dry “B” batteries give a 
noiseless current, pure D. C. 
(direct current), the kind that 
is essential if you prize pure 
tone. 
Send for booklet, “Choosing 
and Using the Right Radio Bat- 
teries,” which we will be glad to 
send you upon request. This 
booklet also tells about the ' 
proper battery equipment for 
use with the new power tubes. 
There’s an Eveready dealer 
nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON ComPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour 
—9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, 
through stations: 


WEAF-New York wsal—Cincinnati 


wyar—Providence wtaM—Cleveland 
WwEEI—Boston wwj-—Detroit 
wrtac-W orcester won-Chicago 


wFi—Philadel phia 
wor-Buffalo 
weaE-Pittsburgh 
WRC—Washington 


piasiy’T yj 

St. Pa 

weco | Minneapolis 
Ksp—St. Louis 
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FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


Faster Play 
More Protection 















What is a net? 
Holes tied together with strings. 


Wow! 
“Great Scott Willie, what is the matter 
now?” 
“One of my teeth stepped on my tongue.” 


E DO seem to be wasting more time than 

Old Idle Five Minutes deserves. Let 
us all get on the team this month and give him 
| the grand rush. The fellow who succeeds in 
| knocking him for a row of goals—that is the 
fellow who sends in a joke with a good kick 
in it—will be awarded a prize Boy Scout 
Diary. 

Let’s see if we can’t show OLD IDLE FIVE 
MINUTES that it is hopeless to try and score 
against us. Let’s see if we can’t land him for 
a touchdown somewhere into the middle of 
next month. 


OU can go into every play with full 
Y confidence that you are fully protected 

against injury. You will tackle and 
block harder because of this knowledge. 
You will play a faster game because Dée>M 
EQUIPMENT is light, comfortable and 
allows perfect freedom of motion. 





Oh! Willie 
“Why aren’t you at school, my little boy?” 
“T stayed home on account of sickness, sir. P 
“And may I ask who is sick, my lad?” 
“The truant officer, sir.” 








A Reason for Crying 
Fred was sitting on the curbing, sobbing, 


Follow Me, Boys! 





when Billy came along, and asked him what 
was the matter. é 
“Oh, I feel so bad ’cause Major, my nice 


TEACHER IN CHEMISTRY: If this chemical 
explodes we’ll all be blown through the roof, 
now come up close so that you can follow me. 





Good Scouts 
Go Prepared 


Right in that little old kit are a 
few packs of WRIGLEY'S P.K., the 
Peppermint-flavored, sugar-coated 
tidbit that keeps up vim and vigor. 


ol’ collie, is dead,’’ sobbed Fred. 

““Shucks,” said Billy, “My grandmother’s 
been dead a week and I am not crying 
still.” 

“Yes,” said Fred, as he sobbed despairingly, 
“but you did not raise your grandmother from 
a pup.” 


Described 


“Can you give a good description of your | 
absconding cashier?’ asked the detective. | 
““We-el,”’ answered the hotel proprietor, 
“T believe he is about five feet, five inches tall 

and about seven thousand dollars short.” 


Capital 


TEACHER: Tommy, why do you spell bank 
with a big B? 

Tommy: Cause father said a bank was no 
good unless it had a large capital. 


Some Earthquake 


Jack (reading paper): Just think, an earth- 
quake has destroyed the entire town of 
Pisiksiykisky in Poland. 

Jmm: Was it spelled the same way before the 
earthquake? 


Knute Rockne, the world famous coach, 
endorses D&M Goods and perfected the 
famous D&M _ Rockne Helmet, Shoulder 
Pad and Football Pant, used by. his Notre 
Dame team and many other college teams 
throughout the country, also the Rockne 
Prep Pant for lighter teams, high schools, etc. 








Keep vim up and blues down; 
Keep appetite hearty and digestion 
good; keep teeth white and breath 


sweet — 





Consult your local D&M Dealer regarding 
your football needs. Look over his stock of 
D&M footballs. If you want the most 
football value you ever saw for $4.00 get a 
D&M No. K55. Made of heavy cowhide, 
regulation size and weight. This ball is a 
corker for the money. You'll be surprised 
when you see it. 


On the hike it allays thirst, in 
camp it aids digestion, during long 
hours of work or strenuous stunts 
it renders “first aid” in comfort 
and refreshment. 


Keep a packet of WRIGLEY'S 
always in your pocket — 


Secret 


Scout: What kind of a dog do you have 
there? 

TENDER: Why—er he’s a German police dog. 

Scout: Well, he certainly doesn’t look like 
one. 

TENDER: Oh, he belongs to the secret service 
—he’s disguised. 





o—I—C! 
Then you're on top of the world What four letters should frighten a thief? 
and nothing can hold you back. 2—/—C—U. 
1 
3 packs for 5 cents and a better, way be — ; At Least Half of ’Em 
: : Pat: Do you really think 13 is an unlucky 
bigger money's worth of pleasure number? Moruer: George, have you your shoes on 


I found out when I yet? | 


Mrke: I know it is. 5 
GEorGE: Yes, ma, all but one. | 


tried to fight 13 men in a bunch. 


and benefit is not to be had! 


A Stranger 





Harry: I’ve got an idea. 
Larry: Be good to it, it’s in a strange 
place. 


D&M No. K55 


D&M Football Goods are designed toimprove 
your game. They'll doit, too. You'll like 
the D@M Valve Football because it comes 
to you laced and ready for instant inflation. 
You simply blow it up with a pump same 
as you would a bicycle tire. No incon- 


ey ¥ Us 


= Winners of the Think and Grin Contest 


Charles Ritter, Quincy, IIl.; Sidney Edelman, 
Highland Falls, N. Y.; George Ralston, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hubert Davidson, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Tom Lane, Jr., Hartford, Conn.; Howard venience of unlacing, no bulging, always 
Claycamp, Hartford, Kans.; Clinton Flickinger, perfectly hard and smooth. Correct air 
Big Run, Pa.; William McConnell, Bronx, New ressure gives it the old “ pep ” that means 
York City; Bedon Burress, Baldwyn, Miss.; Caw punts. Perfect shape and balance 
Peter H. Cohen, Duluth, Minn.; Donald assures more accuracy in passing and drop 
Kivett, Hastings, Neb.; Matthew Noonan, kicking. Strictly official in size and weight 


Meriden, Conn.; Eugene Miller, St. Louis 
raga Se ’ One Ei : Send for complete Catalog and free Book 
Mo.; Herndon A. Oliver, Jr., Nashville, Tenn.; of Official Football Rules 


S. Morgan, Pocatello; Ida.; William Robison, 
Washington, Pa.; Arthur Wise, Clinton, Okla.; id 

W. T. Grass, Gastonia, N. C.; Jean W. Fus- The DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
sell, Geneva, Neb.; Roger Callahan, Brainerd, Pl th, N.H U S.A. 
Minn.; Emile Tyo, Ogdensburg, N. Y.; John C. PROM, ENe: Edey Woe 
Hoy, State College, Pa. 








A Solemn Warning 
“Jim, I see that your mule has ‘U. S.’ 
branded on his hind left leg. I suppose he 
was an Army mule and belonged to Uncle Sam.” 
“No, suh, dat ‘U. S.’ don’t mean nothin’ 
*bout no Uncle Sam—dat’s jess a warnin’. 
Dat ‘U. S.’ stands fo’ ‘Un Safe,’ dat’s all.” 


ZxZxZ —Snore 


“T spent nine hours on my algebra last 
night.” 
“You did? How so?” 
| ‘Put it under the mattress and slept on it.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ASK ..ANY..RADIO.. ENGINEER 


ao 











This is the new 
Burgess Radio 
“A” Battery 


SPECIALLY designed 
“A” battery for 
radio service. There is 


nothing like it in its field. 


Proportioned to permit 
ease of handling and 
convenience of cabinet 
assembly and storage, 
you may expect this new 
Burgess creation to give 
you the length of ser- 
vice and dependability 
under all conditions for 
which all products of 
Burgess are noted. 


If you are using the or- 
dinary type of No.6 “A” 
battery, we suggest that 
you learn for yourself 
from the Burgess Radio 
“A” the measure of ser- 
vice you have a right to 
expect. 


Ask cAny Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


* *. = % 
|| ILH220 
iis BURGESS 

1 (oat 
BATTERY 
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BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 
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| The Flight of the 
Gray Goose 











The crescent moon was now high enough to 
make objects clearly distinguishable in the 
open, and there was no cover anywhere near 
the big cabin. Dropping upon hands and knees, 
and keeping in the shadows cast by the smaller 
cabins as well as he could, he crept up to the 
window through which the lines of light were 
showing. 

Not quite daring to stand up and look 
through a crack, he crouched under the window 
and listened. Sounds of voices—two voices, 
at least—came to him, but he could not dis- 
tinguish the words. Mingled with the voices 
were other sounds—crackling noises; and 
presently he got a whiff of smoke from the 
cabin chimney that explained these. The 
men within had made a fire in the fireplace. 

Shaking, partly with excitement, but more 
from the realization that he was almost within 
arm’s reach of two men who were, in all proba- 
bility, the two who had plotted and carried out 
the cold-blooded murder of Abner Hubbell, 
Henry had to set his jaw hard to keep his teeth 
from chattering. Why had these two come in, 
in the small hours of the night and ahead of the 
working force? Henry was scared stiff, as he 
would have put it, but he was no less deter- 
mined to find out what the small-hour arrival 
meant. 

Suddenly he remembered that there was a 
sliding window of a single sash in the back of 
the laboratory lean-to; a window placed above 
the bench that held the assaying apparatus, 
and that it was not boarded up. Could he?— 

Shaking worse than ever, he slipped around 
to the corner of the lean-to. A dim light show- 
ing through the small window told him that 
the door between the main room and the 
laboratory was at least partly open, and his 
heart began to turn handsprings. How could 
he hope to open the window and get into the 
laboratory without betraying his presence? 
Yet the thing had to be done, some way. 

Standing the rifle against the log wall, he 
reached up and tried the sash. It was not 
fastened, as he had feared it might be, and it 
slid aside with little or no noise. The sound 
of the voices came to him more clearly with 
the window open, but still he could not dis- 
tinguish the words. There were climbing 
footholds between the logs and he drew himself 
up until he could put a leg through the window 
aperture. Then a new fear seized him. 
Wouldn’t he be certain to knock some of the 
assaying apparatus over in climbing in upcn 
the bench? Never mind; it was too late to 
retreat now, and he felt cautiously for foot- 
room on the cluttered bench. 

By a most wonderful miracle, as he thought, 
there was no hideous clatter of falling things 
as he put his foot down and clung while he 
drew the other leg over the window-sill. A 
sweating second or two of the restrained effort 
and the thing was done; done, and he was eas- 
ing himself gently to the floor. Once inside, 
he saw to what he owed his immunity thus far. 
The door into the main room was partly open, 
but it was in the far end of the laboratory. He 
crept cautiously toward it on hands and knees, 
twitching and jerking in every muscle, and 
with each and every physical fibre of him 
fighting madly to break the will which held on 
grimly and refused to surrender. Reaching the 
partly opened door he crouched behind it. 
Through the crack he could see two men 
sitting before a fire which had been kindled in 
the fireplace. Some coals had been dragged 
out on the stone hearth and upon them a coffee 
pot was simmering and bubbling. 

One glance at the two brutal faces as they 
were stuck out in the red glow of the firelight 
made the cold chills run up and down his back. 
Though he had as yet no means of identifying 
the men, some inner sense was telling him, 
shouting to him, that they were the two who 
had slain Abner Hubbell. That being the case, 
a single false move, a cough or a sneeze that he 
could not suppress, anything that would be- 
tray his presence behind the partly opened 
door . . . the vivid imagination did the rest. 
In his mind’s eye he could see the two men 
leaping up to dash4n upon him. The big six- 
gun that he could see strapped to the leg of the 
smaller of the two would roar once, twice, 
and there would be a dead eavesdropper to 
bury with the corpse of Abner Hubbell. 

, The open window behind Henry beckoned 
its offer of escape, but he refused to think about 
it. He had come to hear what the men were 
talking about, and he wouldn’t run. 

(To be continued in Boys’ LirE for November) 
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EVERY ONE IN KEDS 
At DePauw University, as at other prominent colleges and schools through- 
out the country, Keds are worn for all gymnasium and indoor athletic work. 


On 


the 


“Gym” Floor 


in the shoe of champions 


PEED—comfort—long wear. 

These are the things cham- 
pions look for in athletic shoes. 
And it’s in the ‘‘Big-league’’ 
games that rubber-soled shoes get 
their hardest test. That’s why the 
great tennis stars and the leading 
basketball teams today choose 
Keds. And that’s why active boys 
the country over wear them, out- 
doors and in. 


No wonder! Keds soles give the 
same sure grip on the “gym” floor 
they give on the open trail or on 
the tennis courts. They are light 
and springy, but so tough they 
outwear 2 or 3 pairs of ordinary 
*‘sneakers.” 


THE “METEOR” 

A popular Keds basketball 
shoe with sponge rubber heel 
seat and narrow shank to 
support the arch. Its tough 
laminated sole gives a sure 

rip on the smoothest floor. 

ade in white or brown with 
black trim 








And Keds uppers are wonder- 
fully light and strong. They keep 
your feet well ventilated and com- 
fortable, yet give you just the 
support you need. 


For gymnasium work, indoor 
baseball, and for basketball, you’ll 
find you have more fun and play 
a better game in Keds. 


But be sure they are real Keds. 


Look for the name Keds on 
the shoe. 


There is a Keds dealer near you. 
Keds come in all popular styles 
and at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 


United States Rubber Company 


THE “SPORTSTER” 

A sturdy athletic-trim Keds 
model—built for the hardest 
&y mnasium and general wear. 

mes in lace-to-toe style— 
white with black trim or 
brown with gray trim—both 
modeis with gray corrugated 
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They are not Kak unless 


the name Keds is on the shoe 





When answering advertisements pleace mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Most Important Asset 
any football man can have! 


O BE really good—the football 
player needs a lot of different 
qualities. He needs speed. He 
needs mental alertness. He needs grit. 
And the many things embraced by 
the word “form”! All these qualities 
are important, separately and collect- 
ively. Yet much of their effectiveness 
is wasted, unless given full scope by 
another asset—the greatest single as- 
set any football man can have.. . tip- 
top physical condition! 

Every coach realizes its importance, 
and devotes every effort to insure his 
team’s being in condition. In fact, one 
of America’s foremost coaches has 
said that 75% of a team’s success or 
failure is due to its physical condition. 

Physical condition! So vitally neces- 
sary to success on the gridiron. . . so 
vitally necessary to success in any 
competitive sport. Yet it is really a 
simple matter to attain it—and keep 
it! All a fellow has to do is follow a 
few reasonable rules. Read them! 

Plenty of sleep. Sufficient fresh air 
and exercise. Wholesome, body- 
strengthening foods. And. . . no un- 
wholesome, body-harming habits! For 
instance—coffee and tea! 

Why no coffee? Listen! The aver- 
age cup of coffee contains from 1% to 
3 grains of an artificial stimu- 
lant called caffein. Caffein is a 


away your physical reserve, by deaden- 
ing Nature’s warning signals of fatigue. 
Caffein! Avoid it if you aspire to a 
place on the team. Avoid it if you 
desire to be always physically fit! 
There is one easy way to avoid the 
coffee habit. And that is never to 
start it. Or, if you have started—stop 
it! Now! Replace it by a healthful 
habit—a habit which has proven a 
pleasure and a benefit to a host of 
American boys... the Postum habit! 
Postum is a delicious, richly flavored 
hot drink that anyone can have. For 
it contains no harmful drug. Postum 
is made of Nature’s precious grain— 
whole-wheat and bran, skillfully 
roasted, and sweetened a trifle. It is 
particularly splendid when made with 
hot (not boiling) milk, instead of the 
usual boiling water. In this drink you 
get not only the wholesomeness of 
Postum, but the marvelous body- 
building qualities of milk as well. Even 
if you dislike milk plain, you’ll take to 
this delicious combination instantly! 
We'd like you to try Postum—and we'll 
gladly send you a week’s supply—free! But we 
also ask you to keep on drinking Postum until 
30 days are up. The famous “30 day test” of 
Postum will give youa fair time in which to note 
its beneficial qualities. Clip the coupon for your 
free supply —or ask your grocer for Postum. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





drug! It irritates the nervous 





system, disturbs digestion— 
and often is the cause of sleep- 
lessness and headaches. And, 
most insidious, it slowly saps 
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Postum ; is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 

any Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Dor uble-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 


Postum Crereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


me, without cost or —- one week’s supply o 


Instant Postum. . - + O Check 
(prepared instantly in n the cup) e which you 
Postum CEREAL . . . O prefer 


ee Riccrwiies 
Street... 


City... 


P.— B,L.—10-26 


t to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 


(prepared by boiling) 








...State... 





the cup by ~y! boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 








In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., 


Ltd. 





45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 











20 minutes. 








Descendants of the 
Rock Dove 


(Concluded from page 25) 














from North Africa, it is probable that both 
they and the Turbits were derived from the 
same basic stock as the Oriental Frills. All 
have the bullet head and short, thick beak 
with slight variation in minor deiails. The 
English Owl is a large, stout pigeon, with clean 
legs and no crest, but with the breast orna- 
mented with a frill of inverted feathers. The 
chief colors are solid blue, silver and dun. 

The African Owl resembles the English in 
every particular, except that it is very much 
smaller. The range of colors also is greater, 
including black, white, blue, silver, red, 
yellow, dun and various pied effects. 

The Turbit has the frill, as well as a pointed 
crest, with unfeathered legs. The body is white 
throughout, with the wing coverts colored 
black, dun, red, yellow, etc. 

Because of the shortness of their beaks, 
Orientals, Owls and Turbits are unable to feed 
their young properly. It is therefore necessary 
to employ long-beaked birds, such as Tumblers 
or even common pigeons, to act as foster 
parents. 

Besides the pigeons already mentioned, 
which are kept chiefly for their beauty, there 
are a number of others, each notable for some 
particular sort of skill on the wing. Amongst 
these are the wonderful Homing Pigeons, but as 
they were fully described in Boys’ Lire for 
January, 1923, there is no need to give them 
further space here. 

Several types of show birds have been de- 
veloped from the Flying Homer. One of these, 
the Show Homer, is a large, powerful pigeon, 
with a long head, showing a convex profile. 
The Exhibition Homer is somewhat smaller 
and presents a straight head outline. Neither 
is of any value for flying purposes. 

Pigeons of still another group are kept for 
high flying, rather than for distance. These 
birds are flown in small flocks or “kits,” 
which rise to a great height, often beyond the 
bounds of human vision, and will remain on 
the wing for many hours. The best of these 
breeds is the Tippler, a small compact pigeon, 
usually splashed or mottled in color. 

The Tumblers are closely related to the 
Tipplers, and probably gave rise to them. 
They are remarkable for their strange ability 
to turn backward somersaults while on the 
wing. The common house-top Tumbler is an 
ideal pigeon for boys, and its acrobatic antics 
will amuse any one who sees them. 

The Birmingham Roller is a super-tumbler. 
It is an excellent highflier and will sometimes 
remain in the air for hours on end, though the 
best performers will not fly so long. The roll 
is a succession of tumbles, sometimes as many 
as thirty or forty, done with such rapidity that 
the eye can scarcely follow. A well-trained 
kit of these birds, alternately rising high in air 
and then falling together in their amazing 
performance, is a sight not soon forgotten. 

The acrobatic character has become so 
highly developed in the Parlor Tumbler, that 
the bird is quite unable to fly. On the least 
excitement, over it goes, once, twice, often 
several times. Real Parlor Tumblers cannot 
rise from the floor, and must be kept in lofts 
suited to their limitations. 

From these working birds, exhibition 
breeds in great variety have been derived. 
They have lost the performing instinct en- 
tirely, and are valued as show birds only. 
There are both clean-legged and heavily booted 
or muffed varieties. They are found in many 
colors, such as solid red, yellow, black, white 
and blue, as well as white-marked birds, known 
variously as mottles, rose-wings, balds, beards 
and white-sides. In the muffed breeds, there 
are also saddles and badges. The Short-faced 
Tumbler was once among the most highly 
prized pigeons but reduction of its tiny beak 
close to the vanishing point has made it so 
delicate that it is rapidly becoming scarce. 

Of the breeds used chiefly for market squab 
production, several are almost equally in favor. 
The oddly-named Runt is the largest of pigeons, 
sometimes weighing two pounds or even more. 
Good specimens are expected to have a wing 
spread of thirty-six inches, from tip to tip. 
Once considered too clumsy to rear its own 
young, the breeding qualities of the Runt 
have been so greatly improved that now it is as 
productive as any. In all points except size, 
it resembles the common pigeon, and is found 
in the usual solid colors. 

The Carneau, a bird of French origin, is 
much favored by commercial squab breeders. 
It is smaller and more active than the Runt 
but still large enough to produce squabs of 
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YOURE A STEP AHEAD 


EXCELSIOR BOY SCOUT 
SHOES 
* cael 


Your organization has given 
them the once over and 
marked them O. K.—now 
they carry the official seal on 
the lining. 


You know the Boy Scouts of America 
know their stuff, and when they approve 
Excelsior Boy Scout Shoes as regular 
Scout equipment—you know they must 
be right. 

Of course you can wear them whether 
you “belong” or not—they look “spiffy” 
on any red-blooded boy. 

The service shoe, the oxford, and the 
dress shoe. You'll want two out of three 
when you see them. 


If your shoe store doesn’t sell them, write 
us; we'll tell you where you can buy them. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy 
Scout Shoes 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Write for the Indian Sign 
Language booklet—it has 
some real stuff in it for you. 


Excelsior Boy Scout 
Service Shoe 











Penalize 


unruly hair— 


Train it to stay in place—all day: 
Try this dressing— FREE 


Off-side! . . 
Penalize your unruly hair!—it’s off- 


Penalized five yards. . 


side most of the time. Out of place, 
straggly-looking—an hour after you 
brush it. 

Stop experimenting with your hair! 
Start now to use the dressing more fel- 
lows rely on than any other. This 
dressing is Stacomb. 

No matter how you wear your hair, 
Stacomb will keep it that way—until 
further notice! 

Yet Stacomb never leaves your hair sticky- 
looking nor greasy. Nor dry and brittle—an 
easy prey to dandruff—as daily wetting with 
water makesit. Stacomb is actually beneficial, 
since it helps to prevent dan 

And whether you prefer the combing cream 
(in jars and tubes) or the new Liquid Stacomb, 
you will find that both forms are equally pleas- 
ant to use and either one will really keep 
your ha.. in place. At all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE OFFER — Colao’ 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. Y¥-34, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form (J New liquid form 0 
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Eddie Rickenbacker, 
America’s Premier Ace, 
says of this newly published book: 
“AIRMEN AND AIRCRAFT fills a 
genuine need in American aviation today. 
Believing as I do that aviation will develop 
in a short space of twenty-five years into the 
largest industry in the world, itis my fondest 
wish that the young men of today, who will 
command the destinies of tomorrow, may all 
have the opportunity of reading this work.” 


Airmen and 
Aircraft 


An Introduction to Aeronautics 


e By HENRY H. ARNOLD, 
Major, Air Corps, U. S. Army 


HE age of the air is here. Byrd and 

Amundsen have flown across the 
North Pole; Ford is manufacturing air 
“flivvers’’; plans are being made for 
ocean and cross continent airways. 

And here, just out, is the book that 
tells you all about airplanes, airships, 
balloons and how they work—that shows 
you the wonderful chances for skilled 
aviators in the near future. The author 
is a pioneer air pilot—one of the best 
known officers in the flying service. 


AIRMEN AND AIRCRAFT tells you 
what tests of nerve and strength you 
would have to pass to become a pilot; 
describes the training at the flying 
schools of the Army and Navy. Just like 
introducing you to an army pilot who 
takes you up in an airplane, shows you 
how to run it, and gives you the control 
stick to see if you can do it yourself. 

You get to know all the different types 
of aircraft and what makes them fly. You 
call all the parts by name—learn what is 
meant by aileron, fuselage, balanced sur- 
face, angle of attack. 

Then you read about some of the big 
flights. Experiences are given so clearly 
that you think you are actually with the 
pilots who guided the aircraft on the first 
crossings of the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
flights to Alaska, to Australia, around 
the world. 

The thrilling duels of the internation- 
ally known World War aces will be espe- 
cially interesting to you. Over 30 pictures 
of airplanes, airships, and famous pilots. 


Send for This Book Now 


HE coupon below will bring you a 

copy right away. If in five days you 
find it isn’t what you want, mail it back 
and we’ll return your money. 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St., New York, N.Y. — 
seeesesUSE THIS ORDER BLANKessees: 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

I enclose $3.50 for Airmen and Aircraft by 
Major Arnold. If within five days after receiv- 
i ing the book I decide it is not what I want, I 

will return it and you will send back my money. 
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unusual size. The Carneau is bred in red, 
yellow, black and white. 

Various other breeds are put forward from 
time to time as candidates’ for popularity. 
The Mondaine, the Hungarian Hen pigeon, 
the Maltese and the White King, all have their 
backers. 

There is a kind of pigeon for every boy, 
according to his fancy. Whether he prefers 
pure beauty, marvelous ability on the wing or 
the production of squabs, there are many 
breeds from which to choose. If he should be 
hard to please, and is possessed of sufficient 
keenness and determination, he can make one 
for himself, to order! 





| The Talking Pies 
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“Hustle,” the freshman leader commanded. 

He did hustle for much depended on it now. 
With no sign of reluctance he stirred two 
tablespoonfuls of pepper into each pie while 
the others looked on and grinned. Next he 
rolled out the upper crusts and with a knife 
made vents in them. ‘There are such vents in 
all pies and none of the watchers thought it 
strange that these were made in the form of 
arrows. Deftly he put the crusts on the pies 
and pressed the edges of the upper and lower 
crusts together. ‘To keep them in place while 
baking and also to add a fancy touch to his 
work a baker moulds the edges in the form of 
a rope or some other simple design. 

Roy seemed to have a method of his own, 
for, taking from his pocket a pencil on which 
was a long sharp wedge-shaped eraser he 
thrust the eraser into the soft dough at irregu- 
lar intervals around the entire rim of each pie, 
then removing the eraser he pressed the end 
of the pencil into the crust here and there be- 
tween the eraser marks, giving an unusual 
and not unattractive finish to the work. 

“They will be done in twenty minutes,” 
he said. “There is a box to carry them in. 
Give them to Goose, he has charge of the 
food.” 

The freshman leader produced a pencil and 
paper and commanded, “Write a note to go 
with the pies.” 

“‘T have nothing to write about,” Roy said. 

‘Say, ‘Here are the pies. I am sorry that 
I can’t come to-night, but I will explain to- 
morrow,’ and sign your name.” 

Roy hesitated. ‘Oh, well,” he finally said, 
““T may as well doit,” and he wrote as directed. 

When the pies were baked the note, after 
being carefully inspected to see that it con- 
tained no concealed message, was put in the 
box with them and dispatched by one of the 
gloating captors to the banquet. Then Roy’s 
hands were tied again, this time without a 
struggle, the lights were turned off and all sat 
down to wait until midnight. 

Perhaps an hour had passed when both 
sentries rushed in to say that all the sopho- 
mores were close at hand. Ina twinkling Roy 
was gagged once more. There was a clatter 
of steps outside, simultaneously .the front 
and rear doors of the bakery flew open, the 
lights went on, the room swarmed with soph- 
omores. Naturally the freshmen found them- 
selves prisoners, but there was no battle for 
the baker himself was there to see that no 
damage was done. 

When Roy was released he stood up. 
“Good boy, Goose,” he grinned. “Great 
work, Sherlock!’’ 

Goose bowed. ‘But, my dear Watson,” 
he said, “‘you are to be congratulated on 
sending me the message.” 

One of the freshmen spoke up sourly, “He 
never sent any message from here except the 
note.” 

“Child,” said Goose, with great conde- 
scension, ‘‘there are many things you do not 
understand. One is how clever people use 
their brains. My friend Dr. Watson is very 
clever. He sent me two pies baked in your 
presence. In the upper crust of each was cut 
an arrow. Arrows are significant. These 
pointed to the edge of the pie crust. That 
crust was fashioned about the edge in dots and 
dashes, the international Morse code. It 
read, ‘Freshmen have me in the bakery. 
Help.’ So we came, bringing the good baker 
and his key. How simple! Child, in the 
future beware of pies that talk.” 

“And people who can understand such 
talk,”” Roy added. ‘Boys, if Goose hadn’t 
been a genius he would never have caught on 
to the pie crust idea. That was a thousand 
times brighter than what I did.” 

“Merely observation, Watson, nothing 
more,”’ Goose said, with a wave of his hand. 
‘“‘Pray say no more about it.” 
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NY OF THESE 
BOYS--or a thou- 
sand others--will tell you 
how easy it is to learn to 
playa BuescherSaxophone. 
It isthe easiest of all instru- 
ments to master because it 













Here are the popular 
boys from Montreal, 


has patented features that Georgeand Duncan Har- 
make it easiest to blow and greaves.Georgeis 16and 
easiest to finger, and make Duncan is 15. They play 


it produce the most beau- 


in the High School Or- 
tiful music. a 


chestra, do. Saxophone 
duets and make a lot of 
money on the side. They 
say, “ Bueschers are a 
cinch to play.” 

Jim Nelson (left) broad- 
casts from \VFBG, Al- 
toona, Pa., with an or- 
chestra called Radio 
Seven. They also play for dances and 
concerts, and Jim says, “I owe it all 
to my Buescher.” Jim is 11 years old. 
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If you lived in Port Huron, New York, 
you would know Donald F. Wallace 
and Charles W. Putnam. Everybody 
knows them. And everybody gives 
them the glad hand, wherever they go. 
Don is 15, Charles is 14. All of these 
boys will be famous because, while 
other boys are loafing, they are getting 
ahead. They havemade friendswiththe 


BOSS, 
SAXOPHONE 


Why don’t you learn to playa Buescher? Buescher. It’s almost as easy as whistlin 
It’s easy. Most boys learn the scale inan atune. Send for the beautiful catalog an 
hour and play popular airs after one the details of our 6 days’ trial and easy 
week’s practice. You can do it with a payment plan. Do this today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1812 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


Notso long ago Leland B. Artz got 
a copy of this book. Now he owns 
Buescher Alto, Soprano and Tenor 
Saxophones. If you want to be a 
Saxophone player, follow his ex- 
ample. Take the first step. Send a 
postal today, or better still — 


Wail this Cou 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1812 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send me your 
free literature. I am interested in the instrument checked below. 


Saxophone 0 CornetO TrumpetO TromboneG Tuba 


NL PEE 2 >) ee ape i ae ae 
Write plainly, Name, Address, Town aud State in Margin Below 


“Look, Bill! 


Whaddya 


think of these nobby 


new ‘kicks’ 


Wuewn a boy waxes enthusiastic about a 
_pair of new shoes, you can take it from 
him that they're some shoes. Try out 
that little idea on yourself: Hot-foot it 
down to the nearest store selling Endi- 
cott-Johnson shoes and tell the dealer 
you want to.see that new “Main Street” 
shoe—the one with the square eyelets 
and snarky perforations. See if you don’t 
say it’s the neatest, nattiest, niftiest he- 
shoe on Main Street or Fifth Avenue. 

And wear! That's the biggest thing 
about these shoes. Simply no such thing 
- better-wearing mee for the money! 





I just got?” 





on actual wearing tests, on real shoe- 
wrecking boys. They're put together 
right. The leather is the kind you 
usually find only in much more expensive 
shoes. They're comfortable. 

You'll be proud of any one of the 
scores of Endicott-Johnson styles. And 
mother and dad will be proud of your 
good judgment in picking such long-wear- 
ing, money-saving shoes. Fifty thousand 
stores sell Endicott-Johnson shoes. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 
Largest manufacturers of boys’ and girls’ shoes in 
the world 
Endicott, N. Y—New York City—St. Louis, Mo. 


ENDIcOTT- JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 














MAIN STREET—A “regular” shoe for 
boys. Tan Oxford; rich fall goldenrod 


shade: roomy, snug-fitt ing Blucher pat- 
tern; new “Norge jast. Caulk welt 
adds to the smart appearance and keeps 


the damp out. “Balloon leather heel 
with five brass screws. 


Write for “The World at Play,” an 
interesting free booklet for boys and 
girls—and parents too. And if you 
don’t know, we'll tell you where you 
can buy Endicott-Johnson shoes. 
Boys’ and Girls’ shoes $3, $4, $5. 
Smaller sizes proportionately 
less. Our trade-mark is on 
the sole. 
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The line was charging listlessly, the backs 
were not picking the few holes that were 
opened for them, and shooting through into 
the Brown secondary defense, furthermore, 
the boys were inclined to tackle high when 
they did not miss their man outright, and, 





worst of all, they seemed irritable and at the 
slightest excuse to blame one another for poor 
playing. 

Between the halves, the coach realizing 
that sternness on his part would make matters | 
worse, jollied them along and sent them back 
to the field in what he hoped was a better 
frame of mind, but the light Brown team had 
found itself, and attacking their heavier but 
more tired opponents with relentless fury, 
pushed them back, yard by yard, to the 
twenty-yard line, where Sweetwater braced 
and held for two downs, only to match a 
well-directed forward pass, an instant later 
snatched from the air by a speeding Brown 
end who, unmolested, carried the ball over for | 
a touchdown, kicking the goal an instant later. 

Sweetwater kicked off and Brown once 
more returned to the attack. Back, back, | 
back, the Sweetwater line retreated, wavered | 
and broke, and Brown continued on her 
steady march toward the goal line. At the) 
twenty-yard mark, Sweetwater rallied and 
took the ball on downs, kicking it into Brown 
territory. Again Brown ploughed down the 
field and, with less than three minutes left to 
play, crashed straight through the badly 
disorganized Sweetwater line to a glorious 
touchdown. 

A hush settled over the bedraggled throng 
in the stands as the teams lined up before the 
Sweetwater goal. The Owl, who as cheer 
leader had been pumping volley after volley 
of cheers from the Sweetwater sections, for | 
luck, turned his sweater inside out, crossed | 
his fingers and his long legs until he resembled | 
a huge bow-knot. Brown was going to try a| 
place kick and her quarterback knelt in the 
mud to receive the pass from the center. The 
ball, slippery as if greased, shot back in a wild 
pass, and the Animal raging through the 
Brown line, fell on it. A huge sigh of relief 
rose from the Sweetwater stands and the Owl, 
in his efforts to untangle his legs, sat down 
with a resounding splash in a puddle of muddy 
water. 

A few plays later, the whistle blew, ending 
the game in a hollow Sweetwater victory. 

The school was disturbed, for although the | 
Brown game has been won, the whistle had | 
saved the team. When no practise was held | 
during the first three days of the week, it was | 
apparent the squad was stale, and that it 
was doubtful whether it could regain, in the 
short time intervening, enough of its old dash 
to beat Hull. 

On Thursday a short signal drill was held, 
and the following day after recitations, they 
drove over to the Inn at South Sweetwater, 
where away from the noise and excitement of 
the big game crowd that came pouring into 
the sleepy, little academy town, the squad 
loafed and held light practise on the hotel 
lawn, amusing themselves by rolling a football 
for Heinz to chase and laughing at his clumsy 
antics. 

Saturday morning dawned with smiling 
skies and the thermometer higher than normal. 
“No luck at all,” grumbled the Animal to 
the coach after breakfast, as they strolled 
about the hotel grounds, discussing the strat- 
egy to be employed that afternoon. “It’s hot, 
that’s bad, and on a dry field, Hull’s speed 
will count. I’ve been almost praying for rain 











to-day.” 
“Never mind conditions,” replied the 
coach. “Beat them and beat Hull. Remem- 


ber to go hard for them the first period, they 
are a green team, and if you rush them off 
their feet they may go to pieces. We have | 
regained enough condition to last through the 
woh half. It’s the last part of the game I 
ear. 

Half an hour after luncheon, the boys | 
dressed and piled into Hi Walden’s barge, 
gaily decorated with great gray and es | 
banners. As they were about to start, Sale- | 
ratus noticed Heinz was missing. “Here, wait | 
a minute until I get the pup,” he cried and 
started to clamber over his team mates. 

“Never mind him,” roared the Animal, | 
strung to a high nervous tension and exas- | 
perated at the delay. “ You can get him after 
the game. Go on Hi,” and as the barge 
lurched forward, Saleratus grumblingly settled 
into his seat. 
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SPEED—lots of it! 
Good-looking, easy 
running. Strength 
(all-steel construc- 
tion) to stand all 
you give it. Pat- 
ented brake con- 
trols it all the time. 
Motorcycle stand. 
Rubber tires. 







isk your 
dealer about Original 
Brake Scooter, or write 
to the factory for the Blue Ribbon Catalog. 

Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 

Kokomo Indiana 
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Scout Leaders 


Get these BOYCRAFT BOOKLETS 


Art Howto Runa Troop....... 20€ 
A3 The Good Turn Habit...... I5¢ 
A& Howto Runa Patrol....... 20C 
Asa Patrol Stumts.............. 20C€ 
A14 The Whys and Hows of 
SG i ches aus on 15 
Aro First Aid Made Easy....... 20 
Aig Hike Leadership........... 20€ 


All seven booklets for $1.00 


THE BOYCRAFT COMPANY 


Box 35A, Morris Heights, New York City 














THE BEST | 
NEW BOOKS 
FOR BOYS 


Just published 
the newest Appleton 
books by famous au- 
thors every boy loves. 
For sale at all book- 
sellers. 


THE LAST PLAY 


By RaLpu Henry BaRBour 


FIGHT ’EM, BIG THREE 


By Harotp M. SHERMAN 


THE WHITE BUFFALO 
By Etmer R, Grecor. Indians, one. 
1.75 

















$1.75 


$1.75 


buffaloes, thrills! 


THE BOOK OF PIONEERS 


By Everett T. ToMLINson. True adven- 
tures of famous American pioneers. $1.75 


THE STORY OF LEATHERSTOCKING 
Arranged by ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE. The 
complete story of Cooper’s famous hero. $2.00 


Send for free illustrated catalog of boys’ books 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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Twenty minutes later, with the last. words 


| of the coach ringing in their ears, the squad 


© | led by the Animal swept on to the field to the 





| backs tore into the light Hull line. 


thunder of the locomotive yell hurled at them 
in a roar of welcome and encouragement from 
the Sweetwater stands. An instant later the 


| Hull team appeared, and the east stand, where 


the Hull crowd was gathered, became a bedlam 
of yelling spectators while blue and white 


‘|| flags tossed and rippled in the afternoon sun- 


shine. 

Sweetwater won the toss and chose to 
receive the ball. Hull kicked off to Slippery 
Elm,’ who, behind almost perfect interference, 
ran back to the forty-yard line before he was 


| buried under an avalanche of blue jerseys. 


Crash! crash! crash! the heavy Sweetwater 
The team 
once more was functioning like a well-oiled 


|| machine and Hull was steadily pushed down 





| the field to its twenty-yard line, where Slugger 
| Mahan, the big Sweetwater full-back, dropped 
| the ball and Hull recovered. 


Hull kicked 


beautifully and Saleratus fumbled, luckily 


| recovering as both Hull ends pinned him 


down. 

Again Sweetwater ploughed down the field, 
but this time the gains were smaller, and to the 
experienced spectators it seemed as though 
there was not quite the same beautiful cohesion 
between the line and the backfield. First 


7 | downs came harder, still they came. Hull 


Warm and Stylish 
Sport Jackets! 


Tailored by 
HONEST ABE 


Football—hunting—ice skating 
—hiking—for any outdoor sport 
or work, there’s nothing like 
these plaid Mackinshirts, tai- 
lored by HONEST ABE. Made 
from pure wool, with a snug 
knit waist-band, Mackinshirts 
are as warm as toast, on the 
coldest days. Slip into one of 
these soft, woolly jackets and 
see for yourself how comfortable 
a sport jacket can really be. 


Brightest Fabrics and Styles 


And remember that only in 
Mackinshirts can you find such 
an array of the latest and bright- 
est fabrics and styles, for HON- 
EST ABE Sportswear has long 
been the recognized style leader. 
Mackinshirts are tailored by 
HONEST ABE who also makes 
a complete line of Flannel Shirts 
of plain and fancy patterns, 
Windbreakers, and College 
Blazers, for boys and young men. 
THIS IS HONEST ABE WEEK. 


Drop around to your local store 
and see the display of HONEST 
ABE Sportswear. Insist on 
HONEST ABE Sportswear by 
name. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
let us know his name and ad- 
dress and we'll see that he gets 
it for you. 


MARCUS BREIER’S SONS 
676 Broadway New York City 
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; now was fighting for every inch of ground and 
| piling up more and more plays without gain, 


but there was enough power in the Sweetwater 
machine for it to grind on until the ball 


| rested on Hull’s four-yard line on a first down. 


“Touchdown! touchdown!” howled the 
Sweetwater stands, while a steady chant of 
“Hold ’em, Hull!” boomed from the opposite 
side of the field. 

Twice Slugger Mahan plunged into the Hull 
line, only to be stopped short. Saleratus was 
smothered on an end run, and then in despera- 
tion Slippery Elm called for a forward pass 
which the Animal caught cleanly behind the 
Hull goal for a touchdown. 

Bedlam reigned on the Sweetwater side of 
the field. Students howled and slapped each 
other on the back, old “grads,” forgetting 
their dignity, smashed each other’s hats, and 
pretty girls, seeing their escorts suddenly trans- 
formed into raving maniacs, added their 
voices to the din. 

Then the Animal missed the goal and two 


plays after Hull kicked off the half ended. 


Hull received the kickoff at the start of 
the second half, and at first her light backs 


| could make no impression on the Sweetwater 


line. Sweetwater, in turn, could not gain, and 


| for most of the third period the ball ‘seesawed 


back and forth near the middle of the field. 
Then, like a bolt of lightning in a serene eve- 
ning sky, came three Hull forward passes 
beautifully timed and executed, the last of 
which resulted in a touchdown. An instant 


| later the goal was kicked and Hull led, 7-6. 


To even a casual spectator, it was plain 


| that Sweetwater was a fast tiring team. 


| The line was not fighting, the backs ran high 


and without their old drive, and the tackling 


| was wretched. The one exception was the 


Animal who, as the leader of a seemingly lost 
cause, raged about the field doing the work of 
three men, shrieking at his tired team, en- 
couraging them, abusing them; and trying by 
his example to ‘infuse a winning spirit. The 


| coach, in a desperate effort to stem the tide, 
| sent in four substitutes, but they caught the 


| tackle. 


spirit of demoralization from their tired team- 
mates and were of little use. Precious minutes 
were slipping by, and Hull, playing with a 
confidence inspired by the imminence of vic- 
tory, again pushed the ball to within ten yards 
of the Sweetwater goal before losing it on downs. 

Slugger Mahan dropped back to his goal 
line to kick, as the Animal panted in Saleratus’s 
ear, ‘‘You got to break through and make the 
They have three men watching me. 
Hit ’em hard, hard, boy.” @ 

The ball spiraled back to the Slugger who 
swung his foot against it and sent it booming 
down the field. 

At that instant, Heinz waddled by the 
gate-keeper, intent on the play, and seeing his 
friend the Owl in front of the Sweetwater 
stand ran along the side-line toward him. Two 


| of the substitutes tried to catch him. The dog 
escaped them. 


The Hull line held, but Saleratus, dodging 
a defensive half-back, tore down the field. 
A Hull player threw himself at him. Saleratus 
side-stepped, and as the ball settled in the 


| blue jerseyed arms of the Hull captain he drove 


headlong into him, crashing him to the 


| ground. 


The ball flew out of the Hull quarter-back’s 
arms and bobbed over the side-line, rolling 
toward Heinz, who crouched ready to spring 
atit. The Hull captain, groggy from Saleratus’s 








AUTOMATIC \ 
TRAIN CONZR 


—youcanrun your “Lionel Standard” 

Train at various speeds, stop it and 
reverse it by manipulating a small 
lever placed at any distance from 
the track. As if by magic—your 
Lionel Automatic Train Control will 
start and reverse your Lionel Train 
without being touched by hand, 

and as if by.magic—you can switch 
your “Lionel Standard” Train from 








for “Lionel Standard” track. 
Lionel makes the most complete 
and perfect line of model Passen- 
ger and Freight trains in the world, 
—both electrically -controlled and 
hand-controlled for “Lionel Stand- 
ard” Track; and hand-controlled 
for “O-Gauge” Track. Lionel Trains 
are real in everything except size; 















NEW LIONEL 
SWITCH TOWER 


As if by Magic! 





track to track with the new Lionel 
Electric Switches by manipulating 
another small lever placed at any 


‘distance from the track...Lionel 
_trains and equipment have been 
“Standard of the World” since 1900. 


And now, after years of experiment, 
Lionelengineers have accomplished 
the greatest achievement in the his- 
tory of model railroading bycreating 


_ The New Lionel 
100% Electrically Controlled Railroad 


every piece beautiful in design, per- 
fect in construction, and fully guar- 
anteed. They contain hundreds of 
improvements and refinements not 
found in other lines. Yet Lionel 
Trains are the lowest in price con- 
sistent with supreme quality. You 
can buy a Lionel “O-Gauge” Train 
for as low as $5.75!. 


“STANDARD OF THE WORLD SINCE 1900” 


FL LECRIC TR AING 








[IONEL 


“MULTIVOLT” TRANSFORM _ERS 














‘Cross-section of New Lionel tl 
Power Station—showing Lionel i ul 
“Multivolt” Transformer 


Send for the 
NEW LIONEL 
Model Railroading 
Book—It’s FREE! 


This fascinating 48-page boo 
illustrates in actual colors hun- 
dreds of Lionel Model Trains, - 
Automatic Railroad Equipment 
and “Multivolt’’ Transformets. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION, Dept 23 
15-17-19 East 26th Street - NEW YORK, 
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Everdri can be easily carried just 
by slipping it on your belt 


A water-proof Camper’s Kit 
for wet days in the woods 


You can win it for a 
few hours of your spare time 


VERY fellow who goes camping—hunting or 

hiking in the woods wants to take along a first- 

aid kit. And on rainy days it’s mighty handy to 
have a water-proof case to keep things dry. 


The brand new EVERDRI camper’s kit is both 
of these. First—it contains a complete first-aid out- 
fit—iodine—Band-aid—compress bandage and a 
chart of directions for use. 





And the beautiful nickel case is water-proof too! You can 
even hold it under water and not a drop can get inside. 
Extra space for matches. EVERDRI hangs snugly on your 
belt—so light you hardly know it’s there—yet always ready 
for instant service—rain or shine. 





- 


We have a plan that will let you earn an EVERDRI. Only 
a few hours of easy work that you can do right in your own 
neighborhood and one of these fine kits will be sent you for 
nothing. 


Thousands of boys have already earned an EVERDRI. 
Send us the coupon below and we'll tell you how you can 
win one too, 


- a 


Complete first-aid 
equipment carried 
in acompact water- 
proof case 










P. O. Box 17, New Brunswick, N. J. 


- Please tell me how to win an EVER- 
DRI camper’s kit. 








Name 
Street 
City. 




























vicious tackle, reeled to his feet and seeing a 
tan colored object lying just over the side-line 
threw himself headlong at it, horrified an 
instant later to find a squirming, yelping dog 
in his arms, instead of the ball. Before he 


“| could free himself from Heinz, Slippery Elm 


recovered the ball for Sweetwater. 

Sweetwater was on Hull’s forty-yard line, 
and the Animal, sure that Hull would be un- 
settled by the unusual break, called for a 
forward pass. Slippery tossed him the ball 
and carrying two Hull tackles on his shoulders, 
he fought his way to the ten-yard line before 
he was downed. In three plays Slugger 
Mahan crashed across for a touchdown. Slip- 
pery failed to kick the goal, and a minute 
later the game ended. 

Down from the stands poured the Sweet- 
water crowd and with their band at the head, 
wove over the field in the gyrations of the 
school’s famous snake dance. Under the goal 
posts they went, tossing their hats over the 
cross bar in delirious joy and singing at the 
top of their lungs Sweetwater’s pzon of 
victory. 

The Owl halted them before the Hull stands, 
where they cheered their rivals, then on to the 
field-house they paraded where they cheered 
each member of the team, the coach, the sub- 
stitutes, and gave the long locomotive for the 
school. 

“Wait a minute! wait a minute!” shrieked 
the Owl, as the crowd started to disband, and 
with tie under one ear, hair rumpled and in a 
voice that alternately squeaked and roared, 
he called for a cheer for Heinz. 

The roar that followed made the windows 
in the field-house jump and rattle and Heinz, 
lying peacefully before his master’s locker in- 
side the building, cocked an ear and wondered 
what it was all about. 
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write each other, but we also exchange pic- 
tures and magazines. That enlivens the cor- 
respondence immensely, and that is how we 
learns lots about our friend’s country. 

For the forming of friendships, learning of 
languages, knowledge on foreign countries and 
people; for one’s own pleasure and fun—*“‘Cor- 
respondence” is the answer. 


An Interesting Incident 

By Norman O. Long, of Tunghsien, China 
I WAS a passenger on the President Jefferson, 

when a very interesting thing happened. 
About noon we heard vague rumors—operation 
—freighter—sick man. We couldn’t under- 
stand it and I am afraid we made some pretty 
wild guesses. About half an hour after 
dinner, the Captain posted a notice on the 
bulletin board for the benefit of the passengers. 
This notice stated that a wireless message 
had been received from a slow freighter on 
which there was a man very sick with gall- 
stones, and unless an operation could be per- 
formed before twenty-four hours, the man 
would die. Another ship also picked up the 
message but as we were lots nearer, we went 
to his aid. We sighted the ship about three 
in the afternoon and by three-thirty we were 
close to her. She lowered a lifeboat and had 
the sick man brought to our ship. We hoisted 
him aboard, by a lifeboat davit, and hustled 
him down to the operating room. By four- 
thirty, the operation was over and he was 
sleeping quietly in an extra cabin. If it 
hadn’t been for wireless, that man would be 
dead but now he is probably still working as a 
seaman. 


A Lucky Catch for the Mink 
By Floyd Librins 
ONE day last summer I happened to be 
along a small creek that ran through our 
pasture. I was wishing for something to 
happen, when up the creek came the cry of a 
mother hen. I soon reached the place from 
which the sound had come, and at the first | 
glance saw a small mink. It was up to some | 
mischief. The grass was about eight inches | 
high where they were. ‘The mink was darting 
from place to place taking sometimes six feet 
at a jump. The small chickens were hidden 
by the grass but he could hear and scent them. 
When he had located a chicken all that could 
be seen was a streak of brown. When he again 
appeared he had the small chicken in his jaws. 
There was a small brush pile near by and he 
made for this as soon as he had made his catch. 
I drove the old hen and what chickens were left 
out into an open place and went back to the 
brush pile. I wanted to see what the mink 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Play Real Music 
in 10 Minutes 
on the HOHNER 
HARMONICA 


— how easy it 
is! Take your 
instruction book — 
you can obtain one 
for the asking—read 
the simple direc- 
tions and look at 
the pictures. Then 
take your Harmonica, hold it as shown, 
place it to the mouth and blow—draw, 
blow —draw. In ten minutes you will have 
mastered the scale — and “ when you can play 
the scale you can play all”. 

If you want to enjoy the satisfaction and popu- 
larity that comes to those who play the har- 
monica, get a Hohner today—S0c up at all 
dealers — and ask for the Free Instruction 
Book. If your dealer is out of copies write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150,114 East 16th St.,N, Y. 


















YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


Yvecza is the best wood for firemaking sets. Set includes 
drill socket, bow, leather thong, prairie tinder, two drills 
and two fireboards. Each set thoroughly tested and a fire 
prodvesd. Complete set $1.00 postpaid. Price list Free. 
APACHE YUCCA SHOP Box 54, Roswell, N. M- 


Fallows! 
ONLY CONN 


ves pou 


, these features 


F YOU want the latest 

up-to-the-minute im- 
provements and refine- 
ments in a saxophone, or 
any band instrument, be 
Sure you get a Conn! Exclu- 
sive Conn features make 
playing easier, assute 
quicker success. Besides, 
with a Conn, you have 
the saxophone chosen by 
the big stars in popular 
music. Beautiful tone, 
perfect scale, new foil pads, simpler key 
System and many other features at no 
greater cost! 


Free Trial; Easy Payments. Send coupon 
for free book and details of free trial offer 
on any Conn instrument for band and or- 
chestra; no obligation, send todav. 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 














C. C. CONN, LTD. 
1007 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send literature and details of free trial offer on 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


DAN BEARD himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 


Camp 


The Most Famous of 
all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to do it; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 











DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 
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would do. He must have got scent of me 
because he appeared at several places about the 
brush pile, sniffing the air. He glared about 
him with eyes of glowing fire trying to locate 
me. Hesoon decided this was not the place for 
him so he grasped the dead chicken and made 
off down the creek in long running jumps. I 
tore the brush pile apart and found several 
trophies of this mink’s hunt. Among them 
were crawfishes claws and several skeletons of 
different water birds. 

By this time the hen and what remained of 
her brood were well on their way to the house. 
This was my first experience of meeting a mink 
while he was hunting. I had often wished 
that I could see one during the daytime. They 
are very cunning don’t you think so? 


The Daily Good Turn 
By Shurtliff Morgan 

HIS is the time of the year when senti- 

ments of peace and plenty are widespread 
—from the threshold of the farmer’s home, the 
lowly abode of the laborer, and the gay 
existence of the rich and well-to-do. Such 
sentiments harbor no feelings of evil, but only 
intentions of good to all. 

To the Scout, this truth especially applies. 
It is his duty, his law, and his creed to do his 
part in scattering happiness and good will by 
performing small, but significant deeds. He 
may do credit to his merit requirements. He 
may do credit, equally well, to his appearance 
and his scout status, but nothing can produce 
more force or display more real character in 
the fiber of the boy than the chief, the supreme 
test’ accorded to Boy Scouts—do a good turn 
daily. 

These words sum the whole purpose of 
Scouting, and is the object which originally 
caused the formation of this great movement. 
Since the time of its organization the meaning 
of the good turn as the greatest of Scout 
principles has not lessened in purpose or 
contents one degree. A scout, upon entering 
the Boy Scout organization, must show a 
thorough understanding of this principle, and 
must, also, willingly, show a desire to do that 
which is worthy of him in fulfilling his Scout 
obligations in this wise. 

Do a good turn daily—the topic is inspira- 
tional and it is sentimental, but, moreover, it 
is practical. A true scout does not express a 
desire to do a good turn to no avail. He acts 
accordingly, and knowingly, not for financial 
or vain advancement, but for the satisfaction 
and the spirit derived from something worth- 
while, which is well-done. 

How may a scout or a group of scouts act 
and perform to accomplish their good turns? 
The answer is simple and varied, but yet, full 
of meaning. Troops, councils, and individual 
scouts throughout the world are making use cf 
their abilities to do good. As a result, com- 
munities, families and people everywhere are 
being hugely benefited. Good will and love 
exist. How is this great good being accom- 
plished? is the vital question. 

Individually, a scout can find many ways 
to do his daily good turn, more, in fact than he 
can at first realize. Every little mishap 
counts, a banana peeling removed from the 
way of the pedestrian, a little child soothed 
from a fall. Little acts of courtesy to visitors, 
to strangers, to friends, and to all, trivial as 
they may seem, all count in this life and mean 
more to the doer and, likewise, to the one 
helped, than do riches. Thus a scout can, 
unaided, do a thousand and one things to make 
the world easier and smoother for those less 
fortunate than himself. Wake up, Scout. If 
good turns do not, naturally, come your way, 
it is because you are not looking for them. 
Find out where your gratis services are needed, 
not necessarily, at business centers but right 
next door. Your neighborhood is full of 
people who would gladly give money for just 
such services as you could perform. Find 
these needs and fulfill them, but, do not accept 
the tips or the money offered to you. Do your 
level best, without pay, financially, and you 
will be paid tenfold by bonds of friendship and 
sentiments of love. 

No one can deny the fact that some of the 
greatest works of man are accomplished by 
cooperation, that is, well-meant and well- 
organized cooperation. This is a self-evident 
fact, and is doubly true when concerned with 
works of good to others. A_ well-organized 
Boy Scout council or troop will never fail to 
recognize the prime importance of stressing 
the good turn in their work for future manhood, 
by precept, to be sure, but, more so, by practice. 
The influence of Scouting in the community, 
as a help to its growth, is not small if used to 
good import. An active troop and council 
should be recognized more for its good to the 
community, as a help to the general spirit and 

(Continued on page 55) 





The All-Sports Shoe 


with the genuine patented 
suction-cup soles 


O MATTER what the season 
N or sport, the shoes for sure- 
footedness, speed, andlongservice 
are Grip Sures. No shoes can 
equal them for basketball, wrest- 
ling, boxing, bowling, hand ball, 
and gymnasium work. 


The patented suction cup soles 
of Grip Sures take an absolutely 
sure foothold even on the slipper- 
iest floors. Live and springy, they 
help your speed as well as your 
confidence. 


Be sure you ask for Grip Sures 
by name. They are the original 
suction-cupped sports shoes. 
Other shoes have copied their ap- 


pearance but only in Grip Sures 
can you get the scientific suction- 
cup construction which prevents 
slipping under all conditions. It 
costs real money to build a shoe 
like the Grip Sure— but it’s the 
cheapest in the long run. 


Send 10 cents for Top Notch 
Library of Sports—a set of four 
books which tell the tricks and 
strategy of basketball and other 
sports. The Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Co., 
Dept. Cl14, 
Beacon Falls, 
Conn. 



















FLOYD A. WABY 
Brookings, S. D. 
Winner of the Fourth 











Prize in the Grip Sure 
Sure-Footedness Prize 
Contest. 


“With three seconds to play, 
I dribbled the ball to victory” 


“I RECEIVED the ball and had an open floor in front of me except for the Lake 
Preston back guard. I tried a dribble play which I had used before, but never 


on so slippery a floor. 


“The stunt that makes the play successful hinges on a quick stop and change 
of direction at right angles. If anything is a test of sure-footedness, that change 
in direction at full speed certainly is. . . . I put all I had init and trusted to my 


Grip Sures to make good. 


“With just three seconds left to play, I eluded the guard and made the shot 
that won the game. Score, 16 to 17. I was the hero of the day. I never trust to 
luck when I want to stop quick or make a quick turn—I trust to my Grip Sures 
and they never fail me!” —Floyd A. Waby. 





The original patented suction-cupped sole sports shoes 
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is his middle name. 
tackle—everything. 












There’s the winning score! » 


“Watch him go! Just like greased lightning! 
Phil is the best athlete in school, and football 


“Like all the other regular fellows, Phil can’t 
say too much about the New Departure 
coaster brake on his 
him get so much more 


If your birthda 
comes this month, te 
Dad the best present is 
a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. Send 
today for amusing New 
Departure puzzles. 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO. 


Bristol, Conn. 


He can run, kick, pass, 


bicycle —it helps | 
out of every ride.” 
* * * * 


Four out of five bi- 
cycles everywhere 
are equipped with 
New Departure — 
because it’s the 
ideal coaster brake. 


Why should you 
be without one? 
Make up your mind 
right now. There’s 
always a way. 








































NEW DEPARTURE 





THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 





“ey” 









AISE GUINEA PIGS 


Easy way to make 


money ins: time. We 
ofl you raise. Miravedie—-coalty 
. Write for FREE beok how te start. 






rea sis 
\VIES DISTRIBUTING » 31116.C. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


BOYS AND GIRLS—SAVE XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 sets St. Nicholas Xmas Seals. Regular Price 
10c aset. When used send us but $3.00—thus saving $2.00 
on the $5.00 worth. Or you may buy the sets at l0c a 
set. These stamps are for your own use, not to be sold 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637 B.L.,‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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As You Like Ay 4 


our Bike 
Will Always 
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YOUR TIRES ARE 

TREATED WITH 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 506 liquid Veneer Bidg., Bulfato, N.Y. 
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Help book 


for Scouts 


By A. H. TOWNSEND 
Eagle Scout and Veteran Scoutmaster 


Everything you want to know on the second- 
class and first-class tests. 


Covers first aid, signaling, tracking, pace, 
use of knife and axe, fire and cooking, thrift, 
compass, swimming, 14-mile hike, mapping, 
craftsmanship, judging and nature study. 


Many helpful illustrations. 
Only 20 Cents 


Send for it today. Six for $1.00 


THE BOYCRAFT COMPANY 


Box 35A, Morris Heights, New York City 
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‘Puzzl 





ITH so many competitions in Boys’ Lire 
it is little wonder that many of our readers 
turned to PuzzLEecrAFT, and sent in some fine 
lists of answers. So, for a wonder, all the 
prizes go to the solvers this month. Next 
month they all may go to the puzzle-makers— 
who can tell! Anyway, get all puzzles and 
answers here by October 1o. 

Address all letters to PuzzLECRAFT, care 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Stanley Benscoter, $1. Francis A. Lincoln, 


$1. Douglas W. Smith, $1. Fred Gommo, 
Jr., $x. Carl Shepard, $1. Osler Dunn, 
$1. Henry C. Brown, $1. Thomas A. Fair- 
banks, $1. 

An October Oddment 

a: se 14 oe 

zmw#mrmem-—-- %4 

So — 26 

x — 17 — 3 12 

x 25 10° —- — — 

x — 21 19 — — 

xzx$su%mrl]- — 8 

z—- 232% 6-— 

x 20 — 5 13 — 


READING Across: 1. Places often visited. 
2. Autumn fruit. 3. Furnishes with tempo- 
rary quarters. 4. Tropical fruit. 5. Not our- 
selves. 6. One who winks. 7. Runs away 
privately. 8. To go on board a boat. 9. A 
delicate point or distinction. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (represented by stars) will 
spell a festive time; the letters represented by 
the figures from 1 to 8 will shine; from 9 to 
14, what every one half expects to see; from 
15 to 22, what many will see; and from 23 to 
26, what is often pictured at that time.— 
Wrtu1amM McELH#OE. 


Final Acrostic 


All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, 
the final letters will spell a famous name, and 
all of the initial letters may be found in the 
word “scout”. 

Reapinc Across: 1. An Asiatic country. 
2. The best part of a thing. 3. A large, strong 
rope or chain. 4. To prance. 5. A fortified 
port on the Western cost of Corsica. 6. 
Pertaining to a city. 7. A kind of lily.— 
Jack SMILEY. 


Anagram Word-square 
Rearrange the letters in the four following 
words so as to make four new words which 
will form a four-letter word-squares 
SAME, HATS, PATE, PLAY. 
Sent in by Osler Dunn. 


Connected Diamonds 


I. Upper Lert-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In 
rich. 2. A small quadruped. 3. A Hindu 
prince. 4. To strike gently. 5. In rich. 

II. Upper RiGHT-HAND DrAMoNnD: 1. In 
rich, 2. A color. 3. A wading bird. 4. A 
quadruped. 5. In needy. 


Ill. Lower Lert-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In 
rich. 2. To feed. 3. A harbor. 4. A num- 
ber. 5. In needy. 

IV. Lower RicHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In 
needy. 2. A word indicating denial. 3. A 
wanderer. 4. A game. 5. In needy.—Ep- 


WARD KAPPLER. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of fifty-four ietters and 
form a modest but whimsical saying of Cato’s, 
recorded by Plutarch. 

My 20—34 is the three-toed sloth. My 
49—16—42—39—12 is a residence. My 27— 
I—9—18—+4 is to relinquish. My 7—s5—32— 
52—24 is conformity to fact. My 54—17—47 
—36—50 is genial. My 11—37—13—29—45 
is a division of the year. My 2—40—30—19— 
14 is leads. My 23—8—s51—21—44 is a card 
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game. My 35—26—53—41—15 is a worker 
in metal. My 28—38—3—31—33 is a con- 
dition. My 43—6—10—22—48—46—25 is 
a broad, shaded avenue. LEonarD L. Woop- 
WORTH. 


Bo <a 


From 1 to 2, always on the dinner table; 
from 1 to 3, apex; from 2 to 4, our national 
emblem; from 3 to 4, to annoy; from 5 to 6, 
uproar; from 5 to 7, to care for; from 6 to 8, 
exultant; from 7 to 8, to obliterate; from 1 to 
5, a play upon words; from 2 to 6, a time of 
day; from 4 to 8, to piece out; from 3 to 7, 
part of the foot.—James GouLp. 


Zigzag 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag—begin- 
ning at the upper, left-hand letter and ending 
with the lower, left-hand letter—will spell the 
name of a Signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from Rhode Island. 

READING Across: 1. To cleanse. 2. A 
city in France. 3. Chilly. 4. A cataract. 5. 
A State. 6. The handle of a kettle. 7. 
Temper of mind. 8. A South American 
country. 9. A famous river. 10. A measure 
of capacity. 11. An Arabian seaport. 12. 
Persia. 13. Heard on athletic fields—WILBUR 
E. WALTERS. 


An Added G 


Examp_e: Add g to a beverage and make a 
high wind. ANswer: G-ale. 
In the same way, add g to 
. Sick, and make a measure. 
. A number, and make departed. 
. Possesses, and make dresses. 
A boy, and make buoyant. 
A grain, and make an animal. 
. An entertainer, and make a specter. 
. A tree, and make a long incision. 
. Moisture, and make a cereal. 
. Consumed, and make an entrance. 
1o. A narrow passage, and make a ship’s 
kitchen. 
11. Lank, and make to gather. 
12. Privation, and make polish. 
13. A relative, and make emaciated. 
14. Border, and make stern and forbidding 
in aspect.— ALBERT JENSEN. 


COW ONPWHH 


Answers to September Puzzles 


ASTRONOMICAL Acrostic. Initials, Con- 
stellations. Across: 1. Conviction. 2. Op- 
position. 3. Nightdress. 4. Strengthen. 5. 
Triumphant. 6. Effeminate. 7. Luxuriance. 
8. Lavatories. 9. Accessible. 10. Tomfool- 
ery. 11. Illuminate. 12. Optimistic. 13. 
Neighborly. 14. Scattering. From 1 to 5, 
Orion; 6 to 11, Saturn; 12 to 17, Sirius; 18 to 
24, Scorpio; 25 to 27, Leo; 28 to 30, sun; 31 to 
35, comet; 36 to 42, Neptune; 43 to 50, asteroid; 
51 to’ 56, galaxy; 57 to 60, Rhea; 61 to 
65, Titan; 66 to 70, Rigel; 7: to 76, meteor; 
77 to 80, Pavo; 81 to 86, Gemini; 87 to 92, 
Themis. 

PRESIDENTIAL RHOMBUs. 
Benjamin. Across: 1. Believes. 2. Reas- 
sure. 3. Renovate. 4. Conjures. 5. Prob- 
able. 6. Chinaman. 7. Specific. 8. Harrison. 

CHARADE. Ban-jo. 

Omitrep Letters. Tom stood on the roof 
of yon long low brown house. 

NUMERICAL EntcMA. “Dig the well before 
you are thirsty.” 

ACROSTIC AND DIAGONAL. From 1 to 2, 
Sweden; 1 to 3, Sicily. Across: 1. Severe. 
2. Winter. 3. Encase. 4. Drains. 5. Easily. 
6. Norway. 


From 1 to 2, 


DraconaL LABor Day. Across: 1. Lan- 
guish. 2. Manifest. 3. Laborers. 4. Be- 
coming. 5. Motoring. 6. Degraded. 7. 
Original. 8. Candidly. 


CONNECTED WorpD-SQUARES. I. Avert, vi- 
per, epode, redan, trend. II. Yeast, enter, 
atone, senna, treat. III. Depot, earth, prate, 
otter, there. IV. Carat, alone, rosin, anise, 
tenet. V-. Event, valor, elate, notes, tress. 
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High Scores 


or 
Scurrying Squirrels 


RACK shots the world over use 

the U.S. .22 N. R.A. for target 
shooting. World’s record after world’s 
record has been smashed with this 
ultra-accurate .22. It holds the Olym- 
pic championship. 

The N. R. A. for target work has a 
solid lead bullet. This same record- 
breaking long-rifle cartridge can also 
be had with hollow point bullet for 
hunting. The hollow-point N. R. A. 
is unusually effective on all animals 
up to the size of woodchucks, as well 
as on hawks, crows, grouse. Both 
styles fit any rifle taking .22 long or 
long-rifle cartridges. 

Whether you are out for high scores 
or squirrels, records or rabbits, shoot 
the U.S..22 N. R.A. The solid-bullet 
type—extremely accurate up to 200 
yards—brings home the medals. The 
hollow-point style—the bullet of which 
travels at a 1050 feet per second clip 
and mushrooms on impact—brings 
home the bacon. 


Game-Shooting Booklet 


Bagging game with the .22, target 
shooting, laying out a range—these 
and other subjects are covered in a 
booklet, sent free. Write for booklet B. 


Deadly Shocking Force 


Shoot a hollow- faa 
point N. R. A. thru | i 
a cake of soap. See 
3 for yourselt the bul- f 
let’s terrific shocke |; 
E ing force. Where |:?: 
the bullet enters, 
there will be a small hole. Where the 
bullet comes out, there will be a much 
larger hole—the end of a funnel-shaped 
path cut by the bullet as it mushrooms. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 


Long-Rifle 
CARTRIDGES 
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welfare of the people, than for merits, judged 
entirely by test requirements and medals, 
though they, also, are to be encouraged. 

Lastly, let us consider how a helpful attitude, 
a friendly, cheerful attitude, can influence 
others even more than ourselves. Human 
nature is contagious, so to speak. If we set 
certain standards of living, and adopt certain 
habits, others with whom we come in contact 
will do likewise. The spirit of friendly rivalry, 
inborn to a more or less extent in human 
beings, explains the cause of this natural and 
fundamental truth. 

Thus a virtual miracle is accomplished. 
Without a word or precept, your life and the 
lives of others are affected, as the result of 
practical example. This, then, is the work 
which you as scouts are taught to do. Why 
not credit yourself in this calling? YOU SET 
THE EXAMPLE! Why not? 


“Boy Scout Hymn’”’ 
(Words by Claude E. Morris) 
(Tune, America) 

I 


God bless our Boy Scout band 
TRUSTWORTHY may we stand 
LOYAL and true. 

HELPFUL in every way 

In all we do and say, 
FRIENDLY each Saedine day 
Our Good Turns do. 


it 


Teach us Thy ways to find, 

Be COURTEOUS and KIND 
To those we meet. 

Help us to look to Thee 
OBEDIENT may we be 

With happy spirit free 
CHEERFUL and sweet. 


II 


Lord make us good and right 
THRIFTY in power and might 
On Thee we call. 

BRAVE in life’s lessons taught 
CLEAN in our word and thought 
REVEREND in all we ought 
God make us all. 





Rules for the Readers’ Page 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this depart- 
ment, THE READERS’ PACE, an original short story, an 
article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations 
of birds or animals, a poem, directions for ing some 
article in which other readcrs may be interested, or a manu- 
script on any other topic he chooses. If the editors consider 
the contribution good enough to print they will accept it and 
pay ~~? it. The following are the rules governing the depart- 


4 reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink 
on one side of 4 paper only; folded, never rolled, ber} 
be acc bya aped self-addressed envelope. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the 
manuscript must appear the words “For the Reader’s Page,” 
the name of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and troop number; his address; the number of 
words in the manuscript. 

Short stories, accounts of camping, . observations 
and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how-to-make ar- 
ticles must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied 
by a diagram drawn in black ink, if le in India ink. 

The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on 
honor to submit only Ais own original composition, but make 
no demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 

Address the envelope thus: 

THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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to know I must keep moving. I must reach 
its immemorial enemy and enlist that watery 
aid to escape it. I took leaps over the ground, 
but blindly, with no such brilliant eyes as my 
relentless foe. 

The memory of that race for life is still 
vividly terrifying; blinded, choking, crashing 
into trees, falling, struggling to my feet, fight- 
ing on and on and on, for what seemed endless 
hours. In reality it was—it could only have 
been afew moments. I plunged into the brook 
and submerged, my burning clothes, my 
tortured body. I hurried on as fast as I could, 
down stream, halting now and then to dive 
beneath the grateful waters of the deeper pools, 
but never stopping, until staggering, gasping, 


OH BOY! 


THE winning of the West thrills every boy. 


The first look of Balboa at the Pacific Ocean? 
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IF I HAD BEEN THERE! 


He lives over again in glorious imagination 

all the dramatic incidents of the start from St. Louis, when the pioneers set out along the 
Oregon Trail. He dreams of crawling foot by foot up the steep mountajn side, to view 
from the crest vast stretches of fertile land still untrodden by white men. 
under the stars at night, and foils the Indians bent upon a surprise attack. He fights 
hand to hand battles—and somehow always wins. 


What great event in history stirs you most? The landing of Columbus at San Salvador? 


He lies out 


The fights with the Carolina pirates? 


The last words of Nathan Hale before he was hanged as a spy? Custer’s last stand? 
The midnight flight of the Pony Express? _ Paul Revere on the Charlestown shore peering 
through the night for the message of the beacon light? . . . 


All these, and thousands more, are set forth in plain, simple, honest language in The 


Lincoln Library of Essential Information. 


‘A marvel of educational value,” says the Teacher. 
“The most useful reference book I ever hoped to own,” says a Parent. 


“Helps me with my lessons every day,” says a Boy. 
he is talking about. 
get along easily. 








12 GREAT 
DEPARTMENTS 


The English Language 
Literature 
History 
Geography and Travel 
Science. 
Mathematics 
Economics and Useful 
Arts 


Government and Politics 
Fine Arts 
Education 
Biography 
Miscellany 











sobbing, I reached the safety of the canyon. 





places and dates. 


raphy... 
test questions . 


He is an honor scholar. 


And he is a Boy who knows what 
He seems to 


Has his home work to do, same as all the 


Subject 


other fellows, but he always delivers the right answer in 
classroom. And so he is a leader in the afternoon games, 
too, because he has time for training and for skillful playing. 


Every Useful Thing on Every Useful 


The unusual, dramatic incidents of History and Romance 
are not all The Lincoln Library. Not by a long shot. 
They stand out, of course, in every boy’s mind. 
dition, for use in connection with the everyday school work, 
there is the description of practically every useful thing in 
the world today, or that ever has been in it. 


In ad- 


Names and 


Art and literature, history, geography and 
travel, science, mathematics, economics, government and politics, education and biog- 


nearly 2300 pages in all, 22,000 subjects, more than 800 illustrations, 12,000 
. every sentence correct in fact and grammar, written and edited by 


60 of the best known, most experienced educators, printed in clear text that is easy to 


read. And all completely indexed. 


And all in one Volume 
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Twelve Great Reference Books / 


in One 


Gentlemen : 
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Frontier 


WA Press Co., 
Dept. B. L. 
Lafayette Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Without 
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4 edge and reference. 


The Frontier Press Co, ,/ +... 


Department B. L. 


Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 7 
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page booklet describing The 
Lincoln Library of Essential 
Information, the remarkable, 
one-volume storehouse of knowl- 
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Trains Unruly Hair — 
to Stay Neatly Combed 


| your hair is difficult to keep in place, 

or lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is 
very easy to give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week,—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 












pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as waxy pastes 
and creams do. Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair healthy by re- 
storing the natural oils from which the 
hair derives its health, life, gloss and 
lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 










A large bottle of Glostora costs 


‘ 

Send This Coupon and Try it FREE ' 

THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 26.G-216 ; 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio } 

Please send me FREEasampleofGLOSTORA, allcharges paid. H 
enc kthedbie  Gnewbbehs4dkenescdendessdsredebesscaasaccce ; 

1 

B Address,.......... seccscssesccsccsccsccecseccsecsecscsseesees : 


A generous sample FREE upon request. 








but a trifle at any : 
drug store. 


In Canada address 
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{ THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West. Toronto; 2-Ont. 2 
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LEARN GARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 


Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. lease state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *20%ten*,21¢ 


Cleveland, Ohio. 








DCKESCOPE sen 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE the vectuectit Commie mah ne 
$2.00. At dealer or direct, postpaid. Sinncy bach Gunounece, 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
799 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
A the a or sem Beem, 
Dialogs, jpeakers onologs 
Minstrel i 
ee Binns fava Pace Boek tnce Deli 


How to Stage a Play. Mak Catalonee FREE, 
0" . e- le q 
fs pemsotanco.. So. Wabash, Dept. 38 CHICAGO 




















YOUR NAME IN GOLD LETTERS 


ON Fine. LEAD PENCILS 
5 Send 35e in coins Print Name bad 25c 
e, Md- 


W. MEDFORD & CO. Lexington Bidg., Balti 

















Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors. 


JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 


Wauseon, On10 




















With each genuine Ludwig 
Trap Drum Outfit we i 

an instruction method. Lud- 
wig drum sets from $32.50 
up.Callon yourmusic dealer 


cwriteusforfull 
Send { for free eataleg 
World’s Largest Makers 
of Drums and Banjos 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
1611 N. Lincoin St. Chicago, I. 










High School Course 
Tee CF: 1e You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home 
SferTending Meets all ont 
courses are in cur Free Bulletin’ Sead fos it TODAY 















ts for entrance to college 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-79 Orexel Ave. & 58th St. ©AS1923 cmicaeo’ 





The Lost Train 


(Continued from page 10) 











Without confusion the young Patrol Leader 
dropped from the car. 

“T tried to tell you, sir,” he said, “that I 
had an idea of what had happened to the 
‘Prairie.’ You wouldn’t listen, so I took this 
way of coming out, with the other boys, to see 
if I wasn’t right.” 

With difficulty the official restrained his 
anger. 

“Well, what is this wonderful idea?” he 
demanded tartly. 

“That the ‘Prairie’ was held up and run 
back into the woods on the old gravel pit 
siding,”’ returned Ted. 

From the group about the superintendent 
came a chorus of exclamations. The superin- 
tendent himself stared blankly for a moment. 

“But the train didn’t pass Brackett, and the 
gravel pit is on this side,” he retorted. 

“The train did pass Brackett, sir. At least, 
that’s my theory—” 

The superintendent interrupted. 
operator at Brackett—” 

“Pardon me, sir—but the operator who 
answered your question over the wire from 


“But the 


BOYS’ LIFE 


| MAKE MANY VALUABLE TOYS NOW 

AS GIFTS FOR XMAS 
Thousands of Boys and Girls are now making boats. 

| aeroplanes, radio sets, and many other dandy toys with 
their ‘“‘Toymaker Outfits.” Each set is complete and 
ready for use, containing plans, wood boards, tools 
paints, toymaking book, etc. ‘ 


£> It’s so delightfully sim- 
< 







AX ple. Just Draw It, Saw 
ye © It, Paint It, Make It. 
es juilds Boys As Well As Toys* 
Ay S 





- Four Popular Sizes: $2.00-$3.50- 
£5.00-$10.00, at your nearest toy dealer or direct from 


Get your set now! 


our factory on receipt of price plus 10% for postage. 
Ask for Free Catalogues on Handicratt. 
M. CARLTON DANK & CO. 
Dept. 10-B. L. 2734 Atlantic Ave., B’klyn- 





Brackett was not the regular man. It was a 
stranger! I know the regular man’s style of 
sending,” Ted added, “and this was a stranger!’ 
“Well, suppose he was—Oh! I see! I see!” | 
cried the superintendent in sudden enlighten- 
ment. ‘This stranger had got the regular man | 
out of the way, then reported over the wire 
that the train had not passed, when as a matter | 
of fact she had!” 
“Yes, sir. Then the rest of the gang held | 
her up, and ran her off on the old pit-siding.”’ 
“But the switch at the gravel pit was taken 
out a year ago,” the superintendent again 
objected, “after a freight engine went off the 
rails there.” 
“A couple of weeks ago we fellows of the 
Lynx Patrol had a run-in at the gravel pit with 
four tramps,” said Ted. “They had Andy 
Kyle and me prisoners for a while—in the old 
stable feed-room. And inacorner of the room 
we saw a whole outfit of crowbars, spikes, 
fishplates—and a set of switch-points! They 
must have restored the switch!” 
If Superintendent Collins had previously 
been confused and bafiled by the mystery of | 
the lost train, there was now nothing uncertain | 
in his thinking and actions. | 
“Boy, you’ve got it! You’ve hit it!” he 
exclaimed, catching Ted by the shoulder. | 
“And now you must help me see it through,” | 
he added. “How far are we from the gravel 
it?” 
F ‘** About three miles, sir.” 
“Good! This is what we will do.” His 
eyes ran over the group of men surrounding 
the car. “Where is Baker?” 
The engineer pushed forward. “Here, sir.” 
“Baker, you pull ahead, and run on past the 
gravel pit for about a mile. Then stop and | 
watch for a lamp signal.—And, Sheriff?” | 
“Yep, right here!” 4 
“You and your men come with me on the | 
push-car. We'll cut off from the coach just | 
before we reach the siding.” | 
Superintendent Collins turned to the scouts 
sitting on the car. “I’m sorry, boys, but I'll | 
have to ask you to pile into the day coach— | 
except you, Bradley. You come with me and 
the sheriff’s men. 
“Oh, you'll not miss much,” the superin- 
tendent added, addressing the other boys as 
they reluctantly slipped to the ground. ‘“‘We 
will call the train back as soon as we get a 
line on the lay-out of things.” 
The rest of the Lynx climbed aboard the 
coach, and the superintendent, Ted and the 
sheriff and his men took their places on the 
push-car. 
“You can tell when we are coming to the 
pit?” the superintendent shouted in Ted’s 
ear. 
“Yes, sir. There are several tall dead pines 
in a clearing—fire-killed—about half a mile 
this side. I had figured on cutting from the 
coach about there.” 
“T’ll leave it to you, Mr. Scout,” returned 
the official. 
With one hand on the slip-knot that secured 
the lariat to a corner of the car, Ted fixed his 
eyes on the dim skyline of trees that was now 
streaming by. A few minutes later he uttered 
a warning “Look out!” With a yank he broke 
the knot, and threw the lariat free. 
“T was going to stop about three hundred 
yards this side of the gravel pit, and go the 
rest of the way on foot,”’ Ted called above the 














rumble of the car, “on the chance of the! 
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ENLIST NOW! 


Bea Money- 
Maker 


Put those after-school hours 
to work for you. 
Make them mean something. 








HINK OF IT! A few 

minutes’ talk and you’ve 
earned 50 cents—or more! 
Sounds easy and it’s just 
that. 


Hundreds of fellows are 
earning lots of spare money 
through BOYS’ LIFE just 
this way. What do they do? 
They sell subscriptions to 
their chums, to parents of 
boys, to doctors, dentists 
and merchants in their home 
towns. Through it all they 
earn big commissions and 
bonuses. 


HOW IT PAYS 
FOR every subscription you sell 
at $2.00 you get 50 cents. 
When you sell § or more in a 
month you get a big extra bonus. 
So write to-day for the BOYS’ 
LIFE agency in your town. You'll 
get all the equipment and help by 
return mail. 


Address: 


JOHN B. GARDNER 


¢/, BOYS’ LIFE 
220 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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doing spare time electrical wor 


Learn Elecpricity 
Mal¢ Bis Money 


How would you like to earn two or three 
dollars every evening after school and pre- 
pa re yourself for a fine big job at the same time? 

+ s the opportunity of a lifetime for you fellows 
who like re Begin riett 8 now to prepare 
yourself for a regular man’s size job in this fascinat- 
ing field. Your chances for a big success are simply 
wonderful—the pay is big (thousands of men earn $70 
to $200 a week) and advancement comes swift and sure. 


I will Train You at Home 
With my easily learned, sparetime Electrical Course 
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of —— tn = are now big 
succes: men. It will not inter- 
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make $10 to $15 a week this way. 
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L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer ™ | frnishea by me.” 
Chicago Engineering Works 1216 Chestnut 3 s 
Dept. 0337 CHICAGO Greenville, N.C. 


Use This* FREE BOOK’ Coupon 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 0337, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
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Book, Sample Lesson and particulars of your Electrical 
Course and Extra Radio Course. This will not obligate 
me in any way. 
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bandits having some one on watch at the 
main line.” 

“You had things well thought out,” com- 
mented the official. ‘‘Go ahead, my boy! 
We'll follow.” 

At steadily diminishing speed the little car 
rolled on. It had almost stopped of its own 
accord when Ted jammed his foot against a 
wheel and brought it toa halt. ‘This will do,” 
he said, dropping to the ground. 

“Now no talking, please,” Ted requested; 
and afoot, with the superintendent, he led the 
way on up the track. 

Without sign of an alarm they covered the 
remaining distance. ‘“‘Here we are,” Ted 
whispered, as a narrow break appeared in the 
trees ahead of them. “Let us listen for a 
moment.” 

All stood. From some distant pool a chorus 
of frogs peeped. 

With careful steps they resumed. They ar- 
rived opposite the break in the tree line that 
marked the old siding. Ted dropped to his 
knees, and ran his hand along the rail. 

He uttered a jubilant exclamation. 

“Feel this, Mr. Collins,” he whispered. 

The superintendent bent down and placed 
his hand on the rail. Beside the rail joint 
his fingers encountered the unmistakable wedge 
of steel which, held in place by a switch control, 
guides the wheels from one set of rails to 
another. In this case the switch-point had 
been spiked to the ties. The point had later 
been pried partly out of place—presumably 
after the passage of the train, in order to pre- 
vent the following trains from also taking 
the siding. Examination of the second point, 
spiked beside the outer rail, showed the same 
condition. 

“The clever rascals!’”? commented the 
superintendent beneath his breath. “And I 
am afraid they have gotten away with it,” he 
added. ‘‘However, we will follow the train 
up the siding, and—” 

Distantly but distinctly from somewhere 
in the woods came the hollow “tap” of a 
pistol shot. It was followed by a second, then 
a ragged volley. 

The superintendent leaped to his feet. 
“Good!” he cried. “They haven’t got into 
the express car yet! Sheriff, your big flash- 
light! Point it up the track and give Baker 
the sign to run back!” 

The beam of white light cut the darkness, 
swung momentarily, and went out. 

“Come on!” called the superintendent. 

“T know a trail straight through the woods 
to the western side of the pit, sir,” volunteered 
Ted. “It will be dark until your eyes get used 
to it, but I can follow it. It will be faster 
traveling than down the siding—the siding 
ties are very far apart in places.” 

“Lead ahead, son!” directed the official. 

Followed by the men, Ted scrambled down 
the embankment, climbed the fence, and 
plunged into the darkness of the woods. 

In spite of frequent stumbles, the little 
column made good progress. Soon the sound 
of the pistol shots began to draw nearer. 
Finally a faint glow of light showed through 
the trees. Simultaneously there was a burst 
of reverberating shots almost directly ahead. 

The party pressed on, and broke clear of the 
trees. 

They pulled up on the brink of a great pit, 
to gaze down upon a strange spectacle. 

Directly below, in the bottom of the excava- 
tion, was the lost train. 

Lined up against the base of the opposite pit 
wall, in the light from the coach windows—as 
in the spotlight of a theater—were the pas- 
sengers and train crew. Facing them were 
two tall masked figures, a revolver in either 
hand. 

Three other masked men were grouped on 
the top of one of the cars—the coach behind 
the express car. Apparently it was these 
three who had been carrying on the battle 
with the messengers; who were still stoutly 
holding their fortress. 

No time was lost in observation, however. 

“Tt’s up to you now, Sheriff,” said Superin- 
tendent Collins in a brisk, guarded voice. 
“Go to it!” 

The sheriff cast a brief, comprehensive glance 
over the situation. In a few words he gave 
each of his men his orders, and they slipped 
silently away. He himself remained with Ted 
and the superintendent. 

There was a thrilling interval of waiting, 
while the battle below went on spasmodically. 
The bandits on the car roof had an axe. Ap- 
parently it was their purpose first to kill or 
wound the occupants of the express car by 
shooting down through the roof, then to at- 
tempt to cut their way into the car from the 
top. The messengers were returning the fire 
through the roof. 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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So Long 
It’s Been a Great Summer 


These famous 
Bicycles come 
equipped with 
FISK TIRES 
America 
Cleveland 
Columbia 
Crescent 
Crown 
Indian 
Iver Johnson 
Pope 
Rambler. 
Sn yder 


Tribune 








Now the boys can use their bikes with 
the Fisk tires to get them home from 
school quickly. Fisks are depend- 
able and you will be home before you 
realize it. 


The fact that the leading bicycles come 
equipped with Fisks is proof of their 
reliability. 


Fisk bicycle tires are sold by reliable 


dealers only. If you do not know the 


Fisk dealer in your vicinity write direct 
to us and we will send you his name. 


Club Fellows 


Thousands of boys in every part 
of the country are members of the 
famous Fisk Bicycle Club. If 
you are not a member, write to- 
day for free booklet “How to 
Form .a Fisk Bicycle Club,” to 
Fisk Club headquarters, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











BICYCLE 
TIRES 





This book, is print- 
ed in five colors. 
Ic cells the history of 
marbles. It explains 
marble games that 
may be played with 
Akro Agates ard 
gives rules for mar- 
ble cournaments. 
Send your name and 
address with 3 cents 
in stamps and we 
will forward your 
copy. For 10 cents 
additional (stamps 
or cash) a box con- 
taining eleven Akros 
will be sence you. 


Send today. 


An AKRO 


HETHER a game of Ring 
or Follow-up — with 
knucks down and all the other 
trimmings, Akros are the “Aggies” 
to use for ‘‘Shooters.’’ Always 
ask for Akro Agates—they are for 


Game 


Is On---! 





TRACE MARK 


Insist that this trade- 
mark be on the package 
containing the marbles 
you buy. It is the only 
genuine Akro trade- 
mark. It protects you 
against substitution. 





“DAD PLAYED MARBLES, TOO’ 





sale at all good stores. 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 
CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 










BOYS! 


Are You 
r5eady 
fora Touchdown ? 


ROSS the goal line and win money and 

prizes in the greatest game of your 
life. Make it snappy and buck the line 
hard. It will be fun—easy work—and you 
need no experience to start. 


The Crowell Publishing Company offers 
you the chance to score a touchdown for 
money and prizes. Every week thousands 
of fellows, like yourself, are earning their 
own spending money and winning splendid 
prizes. 


These fellows are Crowell Junior Salesmen. 
They give a few minutes of their spare 
time each week to delivering the three 
best-known magazines in America to regular 
customers. 














This coupon will bring to you the Big 
Book of Prizes showing over 200 articles 
that any ambitious fellow can easily win. 
It tells how thousands of boys are being 
made happy with cash profits as well as 
prizes. Membership in a great organiza- 
tion is open to you. Joi wi! 


MR. J. THAYER B. L. 10-26 
Dept. 9. 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
I want to make a touchdown. Please tell me 
how. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


SSIBLY because we have not published 
the rules for membership in The World 

Brotherhood of Boys for some time, readers 
of this department are making the mistake of 
writing in and asking us to send them the 
names and addresses of members. We never 
give out these addresses. If you wish to com- 
municate with any of the members about whom 
notes appear in this issue, or with any others, 
observe the rules which are as follows: 

Sign the blue membership card that you 
may obtain by writing to the Secretary. 

Write the very best letter you can, in ink or 
on typewriter, not in pencil, to an unknown 
boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the 
upper left-hand corner, or on the back of the 
envelope. Leave the body of the envelope 
clean so that we may put on the boy’s address. 
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Put on enough postage to 
take it to the place you 
wish it to go. 

Write on a separate slip 
of paper: 

Your name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy 
Scout. 

Any foreign language you 
can write. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are 
especially interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number of 
correspondents you want and where you wish 
your letter to go. 

You need send the card and the information 
with your first letter only. Send merely your 


| name and the words “‘old member”’ with later 


letters. Enclose the card, letter and slip in 
another envelope and mail it to 


THE SECRETARY 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


We forward your letter to a boy—some- 
where. When he answers it he becomes your 
correspondent and you write thereafter to 
him, not through this office. 

Remember that if you wish to get in touch 
with someone the way to do it is to send a 
letter to be forwarded. Do not expect to have 
the first letter sent you. Also note that the 
letter which you send us to be forwarded is to 
be in an envelope ready for us to address and 
that this envelope must be unsealed. 


FROM Mr. Hubert Martin of the Boy 

Scouts International Bureau we have 
received a list of names of boys in Great Britain 
who wish to correspond with American scouts. 
The ages of these boys range from 12 to 19 
and there are also the names of some scout- 
masters and assistant scoutmasters who wish 
to correspond with Americans of the same 





rank. Included in the list is also a Patrol 
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Leader in Holland who wishes to correspond 
with an American Patrol Leader, and a seven- 
teen-year-old scout in Cape Colony, Africa, 
who would like an American scout corre- 
spondent of his own age. A sixteen-year-old 
American member interested in out-of-door 
life, camping and Indian-lore wants to corre- 
spond with a Sioux Indian boy of his own age 
or with a scout who lives near an Indian reser- 
vation. A fourteen-year-old member who is 
interested in nature-lore and literary work 
wants to correspond with a Lone Scout or Boy 
Scout fifteen or sixteen years with like tastes 
who lives near the Great Lakes in Ontario, 
Michigan or New York States. Another 
member who is interested in nature-study and 
also woodcraft and science is eighteen years of 
age and a Lone Scout; he wishes his letter 
gent to a Lone Scout living in Ada, Ohio, or 
near there. 
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AN ENGLISH Boy Scout, who lives in 
London, wrote to us under date of July 
5th as follows: 


Our chief told us last Saturday at Gilwell 
Park that the Boy Scouts of America would 
like to correspond with the British Scouts more 
than we have done in the past, so I humbly 
offer myself to someone who would wish to 
correspond with me (I would prefer someone 
in the Western States). He also told us you 
gave him a real royal time and I am sure he 
looks well on it and seems jollier than ever. 

I might mention that last Sunday was a 
great day for the Boy Scout movement as a 
whole. H.R. H. The Prince of Wales attended 
with your Ambassador to the unveiling of the 
buffalo your Scouts presented to us, the only 
“fly in the ointment” was that there were no 
American scouts (for I never saw any). 

I think this presentation shows one of the 
greatest steps in worldly brotherhood ever 
taken by any moyement in the world. 

The job my troop had during the ceremony 
was to guard the main gate and it was no 
simple job, I can tell you, with the rain pouring 
as hard as it has done for a long time. 

Well I must close down now, wishing every 
success to Boys’ Lire and the whole Scout 
movement. 


AN AUSTRALIAN member writes as 
follows: “I have been a member of the 
World Brotherhood of Boys for some time and 
I wish to express my thanks in enabling me, 
through the medium of very interesting corre- 
spondence, to obtain a lot of: interesting 
information. 

“Now, again, I am asking you to assist me, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Play the 
Game— 
as you Never 
Played it 
Before! 





IVE yourself 
all the assist- 
ance and all the protection 
that the best in football and 
basketball equipment affords. 


Let the Reach dealer show 
you the new Reach Official 
Laminated Football and Basket- 
ball. And look 4 
over the entire 
line. It’s new, 
it’s complete— 
and the price 
range is so wide that 
you'll find anything 
you wantattheprice 
you want to pay. 


Follow the lead of 
the Varsity Teams — 
they know and use 
Reach equipment! 


See your dealer or write 
direct for catalog 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 






Pacific Coast 
Representative: 
Ye Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
San Francisco 


World’s Largest 
Makers of Quality 
Athletic Goods 










ATHLETIC 


a aera HOLD” 
‘ou have your opponent's 

right arm barred with 
your left hand and his _~ 
arm barred ¥ 





to hold your man 
under control for 
some time, 





Wrestling Secrets 
Revealed by Champions , 
Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


Now I wrestling from two cham: . The reg- 
ular holde—the blocks and y secret tricks, never 
revealed before—all these you m: master absolute’! ately. 

come an ex; wrestler and bigger men with ease. 


Farmer Burns “‘father of ope oo pte wipes.” ling,’’ trainer of 
——— rl 
a speedily fo become eceamoten, Prank 


Vigor! Endurance! Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful sport, a wonderful means of self- 
defense and more. It is the grea test mind and body builder 
in the world. It breeds quickness, vigor, endurance, bravery, 
all the manly qualities that men defer to and women ad- 
mire. It develops every muscle in your body. It gives 
you poise. You can lay the foundation for a vigorous, 
successful self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put off. Begin today. 

‘Wrestling is exceptionally fine exercise for a normal boy 
of normal health; but a boy should always gd -— _ 
health is normal before he undertakes so 
exercise as wrestling, running races, football, or as ike. 
ore ae yen need exercise and y ou want it. You want to 

aseball vers, oo wrestlers, good in all the 
ports. Spe © your parents and urge them to 
have your family "piysiclan examine your heart, and your 
lungs and your kidneys; at least that much, before you go 
into sports that tax your full strength. And remem ber, 
that wrestling is a vigorous sport, and we want only a 
Perfectly healthy, normal boy to write for this free book 
on wrestling.’’ Get the inside secrets on wrestling from 


Write for Big Book! 


og meraseaeaes fiers: 
Jitsu an tis formation 

every should have. eae , close 106 to ieaovie 
cost of wrapping and portage. ‘Send now. ‘Be sure to give age. 


Farmer Burns Schoot '"“’ 47 Ranger, Exchange te 
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| stopped writing. 
| did not get any answer. 











I have now gone a considerable way into my 
course of Civil Engineering, and I am desirous 
of getting in touch with a Civil Engineering 
student in U. S.A 

“Tf you can help me in this matter I will be 
very much obliged.” 


FROM Italy we have the following let- 
ter: 


I learned that it is possible to have addresses 
of international boy scouts writing to you of 
the Brotherhood. I am an Italian scout 
(Italian Scout Catholic Association), cub- 
master of a Roman wolf-pack. I am nineteen 
years old. I should correspond with an 
American (U. S. A.) and a Canadian cub- 
master or if that is not possible with a rover 
scout, but only with a boy scout. I can write 
and read English, French, German, Latin and 
Italian. The scouts who correspond with me 
can be of one city of U. S. A. or Canada. 
(I will not name this or that city.) If my corre- 
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spondent can be a scout who has gone to the | 


Danish Zamboree (Kobenhaven 1924 where I 
have gone) I should be very happy. 


NE of our members sends the following | 


appreciation of hisexperience with the | 


Brotherhood: 

I thought I would drop you a line to let you 
know how I am getting along as a member of 
the W. B. of B. I have been a member for 
about two years and in those two years I have 
found more pleasure from reading and writing 
to foreign boys than anything else I have done. 
At present I am corresponding with ten boys, 
most of whom are Boy Scouts. There are 
two in Gold Coast, West Africa, one in Western 
Australia, one in Canada, two in India, two in 
Philippine Islands, one in New Zealand and 
last one in Bulgaria. I had been writing to 
the boy in Australia for about a year when he 
I kept writing to him but 
Then one morning 
the postman brought a letter to me from the 
boy’s brother who lived in Australia. He said 
his brother had gone into a part of Australia 
where he could not get any mail. He had gone 
there to learn bush farming so his brother said. 


| His brother said he would keep up the corre- 
| spondence while he was away. 


Another time 
I wrote a letter to a friend in Gold Coast to 
which I did not get a reply. Then after a while 
a letter came to me from another boy in Gold 
Coast who said as he was going swimming he 
saw a corner of a letter lying on the beach. 
This corner had my address on it so he wrote 
to me wishing I would correspond with him. 
I guess this was the lost letter.” 


FROM the Secretary for International 

Friends Association, Cawnpore, India, we 
have a letter in which he asks us to publish 
the following: 

We cannot give praise enough or write a 
fitting tribute to the wonderful services 
rendered by the World Brotherhood of Boys in 
promoting the International relations with 
foreign countries. We consider this paper 
and the movement of the W. B. B. to be the 
foremost of its kind in the entire world. 


Telephoning over a ray of light 








Building on the Telephone Principle 





casting entertainment and carry- 
ing important information to the 
remotest regions. 


But new applications of the 
telephone principle are still being 
found. In the loud speaker, in the 
deaf set, the electrica stethoscope, 
the improved phonograph, the 
telephone principle has been 
adapted by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to the uses of the 
physician, the public speaker and 
the musician. The scientific 
research and engineering skill, 
which enable America to lead the 
world in telephone service, are 
also bringing forth from the tele- 
phone principle other devices of 
great usefulness. 


Firtry years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the prin- 
ne of the telephone. His first 
telephone employed wire as the 
connecting path over which words 
passed. Four years later he used 
a beam of light instead of wire to 
carry speech between telephone 
instruments. 


Today, both wire and wireless 
telephony are employed on every 
hand in the service of the nation. 
Wire telephony, with its thousands 
of central offices, its complex 
switchboards and millions of miles 
of wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American people 
70,000,000 conversations every 
day. Wireless telephony is broad- 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


SYSTEM 











The Lost Train 
(Concluded pee page 87) 











A further exchange of s 
when at various points in the darkness about 
the rim of the excavation there flashed a 
succession of firefly-like signals. 

The sheriff's light blinked back. Immediate- 
ly the darkness rimming the pit was punctured 
with a chain of pistol flashes, and there was an 
echoing roar of shots. The sheriff’s gun and 
that of the superintendent joined in. 

Almost in an instant the entire scene was 
changed. The bandits on the car were leaping 
or tumbling to the ground. Of the two men 
facing the passengers one was down and the 
other was stumbling backward, his head raised 
toward the unseen attackers above. In the 
next instant the startled passengers had 
caught the situation. With a wild cry of relief 
and fighting anger they sprang forward, and 
swept over their former captors like a tidal 
wave. 

By the time the sheriff, the superintendent 
and the scout had scrambled and tumbled 
down the steep slope, the five hold-up men, 
three of them wounded, were overcome, and 
the exciting movie-like drama had ended. 


ELL, I don’t know what we are going to 
do for you fellows!” 
Witha final farewell cheer from the passengers, 
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PRIZE LETTER MAZE 


FIRST PRIZE $5.00; SECOND PRIZE $3.00; 
AND FIVE ADDITIONAL PRIZES OF $1.00 EACH 


D° THESE advertising puzzles interest you? A great many answers 
have poured in and we are sure many of our readers are pleased with 

this new form of puzzle. This month our puzzle is the same as that 

run in the September issue. 

BRING FLOAT CHAIR GROUP WREAK TWIST 
WEEDY MAYBE BUNKS UNION GLOBE SPENT 
Here we have twelve little words of five letters each. The puzzle is to 

rearrange the sixty letters so as to form the names of six products adver- 

tised in this month’s BOYS’ LIFE. 


HEN the six correct products are discovered, it will be found that all of the 

sixty letters included in the above dozen words will have been employed 

No single letter in any one of the above words can be used more times than it ap- 

pears. In other words, the names of the six products will include all of the sixty 

letters given above and no more. If, for example, a soap advertisement had been 

included in the puzzle, the word * ‘Ivory” might have been one of the six solutions, 
omitting of course, the word “‘soap. 

Send in your answers, together with a letter of not over one hundred words, 
telling what advertisement in this issue appeals to you most and why. Any 
advertisement may be chosen. 

Answers must be received on or before October 15, 1926, and prizes will be award- 
ed on the basis of neatness, accuracy and the contents of your letter. Address, 


PUZZLECRAFT, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


PRIZE WINNERS IN JULY ADVERTISING PUZZLE 


First Prize: Charles Hall, Brook, Indiana, $5.00 

Second Prize: Billee Walker, Elbertin, Georgia, $3.00 

Other Prizes to: Theodore V. Ruggles, Hileman Hts., Altoona, Pa., $1.00; Edward C. Earl, 
Hr a wags 2. N.J., $1.00; John Bothwell, Fairmont, W. V: $1.00; Henry. H. 
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Holton, Jamaica, Vt., $1.00; Oliver Benson, Guthrie, Okla., $1.00 
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"Thats the Engine Twant Dad" 


<> EMPIRE ELECTRIC 








EMPIRE ELECTRIC STEAM ENGINE 
HORIZONTAL TYPE—B-30 


Other Empire Electric Engines 


Twin Cylinder B-42 
Hot Air Power B-38 
2. Throttle. 3. Water 


Vertical B-31 
Turbine B-35 
1. Steam whistle. 
Smoke ke and sae cap (safety 


4. 
— ~¥ inside). 5. Cylinder. 6. Fly wheel. 7. 
ww. pulley. 8. Seamless copper boiler. 


9. Cast base. 10. Electric socket plug (no 
danger of fire). All accurately machined. 


T'S one of those Empire Engines. 

The same kind that Jim has. Sure 
it’s a steam engine, but it’s heated 
by electricity. 

“Tt’s got a real steam whistle and 
a throttle that makes her go fast or 
slow. Turn her on full and she’s 
got some real speed. 


“Dad, can’t I have one for my 
birthday?” 


See the Empire Electric Engines at 
any department, hardware or elec- 
trical store. Or send for illustrated 
folder showing complete line. The 
finest toy a boy ever had for me- 
chanical instruction and fun. 


Metal Ware Corporation 
Sales Office, Chicago, Iil. 
Factory, Two Rivers, Wis. 





STEAM ENGINES <a> 
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Be A Leader This Term! 


Basketball, football, the track team and numerous 
other athletics offer you the chance to win your 
school’s letters this term. You can do it with the 
proper training. Good hours and a careful diet are 
necessary if you want the popularity that a school 


athlete commands. 


hredded Wheat 


will supply you with the extra energy and vitality 
needed for strenuous training periods. 
training tables of nearly every college and university 
in this country. All the elements of the whole wheat 
grain are contained in Shredded Wheat in appetizing 
and easily digested form. BRAN, SALTS, PROTEINS, 
CARBOHYDRATES and VITAMINS evenly balanced, 
nourish bone, brawn and brain. 


Eat it with milk or cream and the fruit you like best, 
seasoned to taste for any meal, every day. It is really 
no trouble to prepare and only takes a minute. 





TRY IT A WEEK AND SEE 


It is on the 
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the Prairie Limited had pulled out of the Junc- 
tion, once more on her way West; and Super- 
intendent Collins had turned to the little group 
of scouts, who were still the center of a small 
crowd of railroad men and others. “‘ You don’t 
accept anything for good turns, I know; but 
this hardly comes under that head.” 

““Oh yes it does, sir,” returned Ted respect- 
fully but promptly. ‘We are expected to do 
such things when we get the chance.” 

“Let’s see. Weren’t you asking, about a 
month ago, for an old box-car, for something?” 

“Yes, sir. We wanted to buy one for a 
headquarters hut.” 

“Very gdod! It’s yours!” 

And when the Lynx Cabin—half hidden in 
the bush on a hill overlooking the village— 
was formally opened and handed over a fort- 
night later, it was not merely four walls and a 
roof. On entering, at Superintendent Collins’ 
invitation, its new owners almost doubted their 
eyes to discover a big stone fireplace, with 
benches and a pair of sure-enough buffalo 
rugs; on nails in the corner a complete patrol 
camp cooking outfit; on shelves on either side 
rows of books for a winter’s reading; coiled on 
seven pegs seven full length lariats, and finally, 
on a completely furnished work-bench in the 
opposite end, a superhet. radio kit and horn. 

“Tt’s really too good to be true, Mr. Collins,” 
declared Ted rather weakly. ‘‘We’ll have to 
be pretty good scouts to live up to it all.” 

“Live up to the standard you set in locating 
the ‘Lost Train,’ son, and you’ll do,” declared 
the superintendent. 





Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest 


Winner, Eagle Scout Charles Guletz (Age 
| 16), St. Louis, Mo. 











A DANDY place to spend a few hours of your 

Christmas holiday, if there isn’t any snow 
on the ground, is the library. So I decided 
in the winter holidays of 1924. 

While looking for good reading matter, I 
happened to see a magazine with an attractive 
cover. Upon further examination I noticed 
that it was the official Boy Scout Magazine. 
I had heard of the Boy Scouts before, and had 
seen them parading in their snappy uniforms. 
I even thought of joining them, but I did not 
think of it seriously enough. 

After glancing through the magazine, I sat 
down and began to read. I didn’t get up until 
I had finished the entire magazine. After finish- 
ing it'l asked thelibrarian when the next edition 
of Boys’ Lire was due. To my surprise and 
joy, she told me it was due two days from then. 
The next day I came to the library and tried 
to find some back numbers of Boys’ Lire, but 
they were all out. Another day passed and I 
was in the library bright and early. The books 
and magazines had already arrived and among 
them was the January edition of Boys’ Lire. 
After reading it, I went home and talked 
about its contents to my Mother. When my 
Father came home, I talked Boys’ Lire to him. 
I had about a dollar saved. up to buy myself 
something good for Christmas, my Father 
promised to double this for me so I could buy a 
subscription to Boys’ Lire. 

My Christmas present came a little late that 
year, but when it came, it came for a year 
straight. A few weeks later I joined the Boy 
Scouts. In three months’ time I was a first 
class scout, and then the real work began. 
Boys’ Lire is a great help to Merit Badge 
Scout. It has enough in it about Scouting, 
Athletics, Radio, Nature, Photography and 
other things to satisfy mostly any boy or scout. 
To-day, a year and a half after starting as a 
scout, I am an Eagle. Probably in time I 
would have been an Eagle regardless of Boys’ 
Lire, but it would have been many times the 
work it was without the help Boys’ Lire has 
given. To any boy who wants to know of my 
success in Scouting, I would tell him that 
Boys’ Lire is the best path to Eagle Scout. 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. — 
BOYS’ LIFE. b. Wh 


your own money, but if you did, tell 
How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 
2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 
3. Descriptions must be t 
gay ne ln ed 
putt ceed 00 word. 


his number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
he page of the manuscript. 

Manuscript must be marked “For the bts prt 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 


preceding the date of the issue. 
7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 


itten, or written legibly in 


felese 


BOYS’ LIFE 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
DRAW— 
SKETCH— 
PAINT— 
STENCIL— 
DECORATE 





Have lots of fun with 
this instructive and in- 
teresting outfit. Junior 
Art-Kraft teaches you 
todraw, design or paint 
with pencil, pen and ink, 
crayons and water col- 
ors. There are lots of 
cut-out toys ready for 
you to draw, paint and 
put together, also me- 
chanical drawings of 
homes, like areal archi- 
tect’s plans. 

Junior Art-Kraft is equipped with everything you jf 
need. Drawing book, artist’s easel, set of stencils, 
paints, palette, compass, triangle, french-curve, 
crayons, pen, pencil and eraser. There are two 
popular sizes, No. 1 J. A. $1.50. and No. 2 J.A. $2.50. 
Get them at your toy dealer or direct from our 
factory on receipt of price plus 10% postage. Re- 
member to be sure to see these dandy sets. Send 
your order now and get our a Handicraft Book, 

Dept. 10—B 


M. Carlton Dank & Co. | 
2734 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, mM. Ye 


BOY SCOUT 


NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- , 
plus Army Goods lists many things 
you need for — > hiking, etc., 
Tents, Blankets, Shirts, 
Breeches, Bugles, Maverneha. ete,. 
at bargain prices. Send 4c stam 
today for copy. Established 1 
Army & Navy Supply Co. 
201, Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 


















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 

stuttering. *‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7436 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 








| SCOUTS ATTENTION ! 


We offer you one of the finest six jewel lever ~- 
size radium dial with second hand full tonneau 
shape Strap Watch, price $6.00. Watch shipped on 
payment of $1.00, balance in five weekly payments. 
Your word of honor as a Scout is all that is nec- 
essary for reference. 


WILLCONE WATCH CO. 





309 Gorham Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 














CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each. "sterling silver. Samples 

loaned class officers, Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7750 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 
Engraving. A fine trade commanding a 
good salary, and your services always in demand. 
Address Horolo eT? Dept. 3, Bradley Institute, 
PEORIA, ILLIN for our latest catalog. 


RADIO PINOCHLE 


Learn to signal by Morse Code Semaphore, International 
Code flags, and become familiar with flags of Rank in play- 
ing the game of Radio Pinochle. A game for youngsters 
and Adults. 148 instructive cards. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. __ Randolph, Mass. 








Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course’’ and a free copy of 

y speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in | woud. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2328 Millard Bidg., Wis. 


BOYS—HERE 1S HOW TO SAVE YOUR XMAS AS MONEY 


rite today for our beqatites selection of Christmas neat! 
Mason I lar price is $ 00 per set. However, eee you use ax 
sets, 1 set will be oe ut charge. It is unnecessary to 
send money until sets are ese sets are me your own use, 
not to be sold. If you are interested, let us know 


H. GOEBEL CO., 463 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
A WONDERFUL - ee ae of peng 
which can one 
PRACTICE or EXTRA EQUIPMENT. Send 
25 CENTS in coin, or stamps in good condition. 
ASTONISH one friends with what you can do, 
THE G NSEY PUBLISHING CO. 
401 eusruns po BLDG. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 





or not, is to be available for publication. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
will tell of his trip to 
The Roof of the World 
In BOYS’ LIFE for November 











October 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 
our free shooting contest get Bulls Eye steel air 
rifle shot and practice with the FREE TARGETS 
your dealer will give you. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best 
ammunition. That’s why you want smooth, 
polished, steel Bulls Eye BB’s. You will shoot 
straight with them. They won’t stick in your 
rifle. And you can use them over and over 
again. 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls Eye 
BB’s send us his name and address together with 
5c in stamps and your name and address. We 
will then send you a sample tube of shiny steel 
Bulls Eye BB’s and free targets to practice shoot- 
ing on. Ask your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE 


TUBE 
BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


DONT/ MER 


yarantaed: "Info $erz. complete mn, diag 


foremete hot ase, ies Tay fev claret ln “ 


158 Stimson The LEW . Mich, 


Make Money Quickly 


raising guinea pigs, equate. etc., at 

home in spare time. ighest prices 
paid to raisers. Market guaranteed. 
Jo experience necessary. Free 

trated booklet 

Mutual Food Products Co., Dept. D, 1457Broadway, New York 

















° e with each order for Outing and 
Premium Given Sporting Goods! Plain dial Watch 
$1. 69; Three-foot Telescope with case $1.69; Teleway 
Cc —— 70c; 1000 shot Daisy Air Rifle $2.75. Send for 
free illustrated price list of many other things you want 
for Fall and Winter. 


BYMOR SUPPLY CO., Dept. B., 


FREE Boycraft Booklets 
a pow for free catalog of special 
BOYCRAFT CO., inom —" "Morris Hts., New York City. 


ind supplies for boy scouts. 
toe. to MOUNT 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


ne it your Robiy. Great Spent, and lots of 
fun. Fy az ss é — aon - spare 
iy guns, ps, Ushing ic goods. 

Mount fay Ly 8 mens and sel] them. "Do the work 
ists’ regular charges. Thousands 

of boys oar young men have learned to be taxi- 
pba its through our lessons. You can do same. 


Recatttatie illustrated book — 
jount Game’, con- 
s taining Anny of photos of 
specimens. Tells how 
can learn, easily and qt tlckly to mount and stuff all 


tote of game, birds, fish — furs, make 
> pom robes, ete. ay 4 nk sud your na name 3 and address on : 


uu Free Book Coupon: 


. Northwestern | School of Taxidermy 
1147 Elwood Bldg., Omaha. Neb. 











l Name...... eesnebencsabane ae puocesansdaiga 
L Address. “eosin” nin inh cna’ eis iis inl 
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snowed | OPady eS" Lire. _— 








| Getting o on the | 


Team 
Soe ares page > 














your school and what it stands for in your Ilfe 
—these deserve your reverence. 

“What counts in getting on the Team?” 
I can sum it up in a sentence: Be a Scout— 
a Good Scout—You must keep yourself physi- 
cally fit—mentally awake and morally straight 
—if you wish to give yourself a fair chance 
to make the team. 













The Suen s “Goal | 
| iit frm page 7) 


oll 











particular praise as the high scorer—three 
touchdowns and four perfect goals for points 
after touchdown. Brick, too! He’d done 
some sensational work. It suddenly occurred 
to Pepper how unfair the giving out of credit 
for football victories actually was. The stars 
of the game were shouted to the skies and the 
other fellows weren’t mentioned by name 
except as they were included in yells for 
“Team!” 

Pepper turned back to his chums, clearing 
his throat, huskily. 

“T don’t know,” he said, a can’t help 
feeling a bit sorry for Conway!” 

And Stuffy and Brick, unable to appreciate 
the thoughts which had prompted Pepper to 
make this declaration, could only stare at their 
pal in dumb amazement. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for_November) 


|Howt to ‘Become an | 
| Amateur Wireless | 


i Operator 
| (Co uded i page 38) _ 

















amateur station is 1,000-watts except for sta- 
tions located within five nautical miles of a 
naval or military radio station, where the 
power input must not exceed soo-watts. At 
the present time amateurs using only 5- watts, 
and in some cases less, have been heard in 
Europe and Australia. 

“After you get your license the station can 
‘go on the air,’ but the conditions set forth in 
the license must be observed as well as the 
other Government rules. For example, an 
amateur station must not be operated between 
eight and ten-thirty o’clock (local time) in the 
evening or during the broadcasting of church 
services on Sundays on wave-lengths from 150 
to 200 meters. The transmitter may be 
operated at any time on the allotted wave- 
lengths below 85.7 meters, using continuous 
wave telegraphy, providing no interference is 
caused broadcast reception. 

“Tf an amateur should cause interference 
with broadcasting, the Supervisor upon receipt 
of complaints will withdraw the privilege of 
operating during the hours mentioned until 
such time as the amateur can prove that 
he has eliminated the cause of the disturb- 


Note: Next month Sparks will tell the 
best way to learn the code. 





, ~ Photographic 
| 





Contest Rules 
Canes < Contest on m age 34) | 

















These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered. 


1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Seomtiog, yoo or pee 
ectly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc, 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature ——e 


cot of the for any a must reach the editor before 
f. 10th second month preceding the date of 
a The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 
of picture. Pictures without —— will not be considered, 
Do not send letter. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded te ng Slr 


of pictures from one contestant j 
will be paid for ware other 
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BY MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


FROM THE LAND OF MUMBO-JUMBO 


Ivory 
Soap 


Sculpture 





FINISHED ~MODEL 


“Geographers in A fric: maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And over uninhabitable downs 
Place elephants far want of towns.” 


A LARGE part of Africa even today is 
still primitive. The natives live in 
bark huts, wear little or no clothing, and 
have no method of writing or records of 
any kind. 


They believe in magic and think that all 
animals can change form, and that trees, 
rocks and rivers have good or evil spirits. 
So out of wood and ivory they carve 
charms and masks, to ward off evil spirits 
and attract good ones. The masks are 
used mostly in religious and war dances. 
The mask we have this month was copied 
from a. wooden one in the Brooklyn 
Museum. 





an — 


Lo 


rf 











Ben eg large cake of Ivory Soap. 
Penknife or paring knife. 1 orange 
stick with one blade and one pointed end 
(wooden tool, A). One orange stick = 
which a hairpin i is tied as shown in B, C, D 
File bent end of hairpin to a sharp knife 
edge (wire tool). 


Dron tabi: ith point of wooden 
tool draw mask on front of soap. With 
knife cut away soap up to dotted line. 
Do the same with sides. ‘With wire tool 
shave or carve soap down to actual form 
of mask. Work slowly, turn model often 





and compare it with drawings. Put in 
eyes, nose, mouth and head-dress last 
with point of wooden tool. 


Hallowe’en this month. Did you ever 
hear the story about the man who stood 
by a dark stream at midnight? Suddenly 
he saw upon the water a still, white form 
and heard a ghostly voice moaning, ‘‘It 
floats! It floats!” 











“What floats?” cried our hero in horror. 
And the mysterious voice replied... 
“TVORY SOAP ” 


Because Ivory Soap floats, and is white 
and makes such a fine lather, it is a won- 
derful bath soap. Good rules to help 
keep you fit for school and play are these: 
*‘Ivory-clean hands before every meal 
and an Ivory bath every day.” 
PROCTER & GAMBLE. 


IVORY SOAP 


99*/10% Pure—It Floats 


© 1926, P. & G. Co. 





stood it too. He learne 


send and learn to read by ear. 


J.H. BUNNELL & CO., INC. 





ack got the message_> 
hay over in his house, > 


10 blocks away but he got the message just the same and under- 
to read both Morse and Code with Bun- 

nell instruments and now he knows how to send and receive. 

The Bunnell Audible Transmitter combines a transmitting 

key and sounder. Ideal for the beginner—you can hear what you 


The Bunnell Blinko Buzzoplex for wireless or radio signals. 
Complete with key, buzzer, lamp, battery, telephone head set, 
instruction book and code chart. $7.75 plus 5 lbs. postage. 
Every Bunnell Instrument is absolutely guaranteed. Satisfaction or 
your money back. Catalog on request. 


Headquarters for Transmitting Apparatus since 1878 





Only $7.50 plus 6 Ibs. postage. 


32 Park Place, New York 





TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAIL ACCOUNTING taught 
ough! Big t x, i 

Eos ly. by Telegran areet ; C= io ~ Ojcest, lerwont school. 

x; ties 

Expene's ; re ppportani earn irk, Street: portion. Catalog free. 











ball-bear! 
truss frame construction 
and the “rocking-chair"’ 
movement are— 
“Young Amertca’s 
‘irst Choice.” 
Ask 


Skate with the HED ‘Disc 
_ KoKoMo Stamped Metal Co. 


STEEL 


RUBBER 
TIRES 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 

















THE RADIOPLEX KEY TRANSMITTER 


Latest radio inventicn is now perfected. Con- 
ig experts! 

rm the code in half the time and surprise your 
ov Sounds like the latest type wire! clea trans. 
mitter. Genera its own high-frequency} audio 
currents. No batteries or external currents needed. 
Self-contained, carry in pocket, Pn mae | anywhere. 
Will last a lifetime. Correctly designed by an old 
radio engineer. Many wonderful experiments may be 

ed, teachi things about elec- 
No receiver needed except your own head: 
the same room or will work miles 
away. ee a qu surprise awaits you or money 


Introductory price, —~> pam’ with code 
and directions, postpaid............ 5 
(Use your own headphones, any make.) 
Introductory price, complete with code, 
Grestions and one set of headphores, 
2000 ohms, postpaid. ............... $7.25 
Send us a list of ten of your friends, that vou 
think might be interested, with their addresses and 
we will send you by return mail, postpaid, free of 
charge, @ copy of the Continental Code and some 
valuable information pertaining to radio (wireless 
and also details of our CASH PRIZE CONTES 
on the RADIOPLEX KEY TRANSMITTER. 


Remit by money order or bank draft, to the 


TROPICAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box 2726) 








Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
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A KING. Saxophone 
Helped Him to Win 


First Prize! 


Send for th. is free saxophone catalog—telling 
how saxophones are made and 
their history. 





















This young man, Edward Koberna, won first prize in a contest 
for the best saxophonist under 18 years of age in Cleveland 


of the instrument, how it is made, its 
place in bands and orchestras, prices, 
terms, etc. Sent free of charge. 


King Best by Test 


You will find King instruments easi- 
est to play and of highest quality. In 
every test Kings have won first place; 
for example, Bandmaster McGeary in 
testing King Bugles to decide upon 
which was to be adopted as the Official 
Professional quality Boy Scout Bugle, 
said: “It is far and away the best in- 
strument of those tested. It won first 
the catalog of the instrument you like place in every test for tone, tune, ease 
best. The catalog will tell you every- of blowing and suitability to scout 
thing you want to know— the history use.”’ It always pays to buy a King. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 


E three judges, all from promi- 
nent orchestras, stated that he pro- 
duced the best tone quality and 
showed the best execution of all those 
in the contest. 

Edward has a prominent place in 
the school orchestra and gets a lot of 
fun and pleasure out of playing in 
other bands. 

_ Learn to play. In a short time you 
can easily learn to play a saxophone, 
trombone or some other band instru- 
ment. 

Start in today—send the coupon for 











mee Band Instruments => 2 
and Saxophones go” “e 
5220-80 Suntites Ave., Cleveland, Ohio piers oo a“ 
Cand ° 
The King Official ? rn Oe ad 
Boy Scout Bugle $6-0° ogo Pd 
pF ye% - 
PsP go 
° . r 
C xy : oe 
sale at music ‘oy a y 
stores or scout Pr ey eo 
outfitters. Packed . ete * woe an Y vs 
in stout cart t 6 2 
tnstruction mana an and guarantes tag. © oO CBee ee »o ow ow @ 








How Our Advertising Policy Protects the Readers of BOYS’ LIFE 
"THE policy of accepting advertising for BOYS’ LIFE or other 


scout publications shall be such as to protect the readers of these 
publications and especially boys of scout age from imposition. — In 
every case the article or proposition advertised must be submitted for 
examination to determine whether the claims made for it are as rep- 
resented and that it is worthwhile for boys to have. You can have 
every confidence in the advertisers who use space in our publication. 














50 diff. French Colonies, 15c; 
ish Colonies toc; 50 diff. Portuguese Cols. 20c; 
1000 Hinges 10c; Pocket Album 5c. Our 
New 60% Approvals will be sent upon request 
with satisfactory reference. Send for oe 


: * r 
50 diff. Brit | F ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAILJAN! 
- | R Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabon, Tunis, U bangl, 
E Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these “‘hard- 
E oer countries and Dry others are contained in 
y Wonder Packet of 55 different, given FREE to 
Approvs roval eS. ron only, inclosing 4c for postage. 


PR Fiona t 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
















pricelists. BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. B., St. Louis, M 
I send selec- 

70 y DISCOUNT tions of de. 
O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership :ufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


To all those sending postage 
JOS. HENDERSON, 31 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Jungles, Native Chief, Tigers and Forest Scenery together 
with our illustrated album Price List. Also big stamp 
return tage. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 
VARIETIES STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 
20c. 50% approval sheets sent 
300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10 
(Catalogue $6.00) Cc 
English Hinges 10c po; stpald. Complete line Packets. 
Sets, Albums and accessories. 
All different. Postage 2c. 
100 Large album 15c. List 
Stamps Free each. 50 percent approv- 
als sent with each order. 


DIFFERENT — IRELAND 

for Big Price Lists No. 5 of Sets Free 
and packets. 

STAMPS 106 Chine, Esypt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 

tionary, list of 3000 Barga ins and 

Coupee, 2c. Stamp eR, over 500 illustrations, 


14 ase. wk , hames of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

~~, A. BULLARD & CO., 

20es Sate 10¢. , 446 Tooment St., Dept. ‘Ao, 
: album manufacturers. Bosto , Mass. 





25c—WONDER PACKET—25c 
OVER 200 (aig, (00 places “and ‘a “enused 
set from Bosnia—catalog yale. 12¢. 


A te 
MOUNTAIN CITY STAMP CO. 
P.O. Box 335 annington, West ve 





fe 30 Br. Cole, Package ot ht ~ 
1.00—Other Bargains—50 B: 50 Fr. Col. 1 
00 South & Cen. Ama. 50c, 50 Asia 25c, 15 Chile 10¢, 15 
Argentine 10c, 1000 hinges 10c. ‘Modern Album to hold 
12.000 stamps pre-paid $2.00. 


Cc. H. HOLLISTER Mukwonago, Wis. Dept. B. 


GRIQUALAND, BRUNEI, PAPUA and 100 
Diff. Stamps—30 cents to approval applicants. 
References please. 


LAURENCE J. HEYMAN 








Pretty set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
catalog of 1 different sets and packets. Send 2c for 
ALL DIFF. 

with each order. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
and price list to 50% discount approval applicants, 
Kansas City Stamp Co. Lee Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 

of 1,500 stamps at Ic 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


CHAFFEE MISSOURI 





BOYS’ LIFE 





Exhibition?” Bob asked. 
“T am,” Harry cried. 
“Me too,” Phil added. 


arms on their way home. Mr. Birwood had 
proposed the excursion to New York, and, after 
some eloquent persuasion had gained the con- 
sent of the mothers and fathers, so now it was 
all settled even to the time allowance from 
school granted by Mr. Holly, the Superin- 
tendent. 

There were still ten days before the time of 
departure. Exciting preparations were to be 
made—things to be bought—the final packing 
to be done. 

“Let’s stop at Mr. Birwood’s” Phil sug- 
gested. The idea was unanimously approved 
and as the house was close at hand the lads 
were shortly ringing the bell. A smiling maid 
said; ““Yes; Mr. Birwood is at home.” He 
called to them from his library at the rear of 
the house and the boys trouped along the hall 
to the cheerful room they knew so well. 

“Well, boys,” Mr. Birwood announced, 
“they’ve changed the name of the show.” 

Some one asked why. 

‘Because it was feared the public wouldn’t 
understand what ‘philately’ was. It is to be 
‘The International Stamp Exhibition’ now. 


I heard 








‘philately,’ or how to pronounce it. 
some one say ‘phil-late’ instead of 
lat-e-ly,’ which, of course, is inexcusable with 
the word in all unabridged dictionaries. You 
boys will be interested to know we are to stop | 
at a hotel not far from the Grand Central | 
Palace where the Exhibition is to be held. The 
building does not in the least’ resemble a 
palace, but looks much more like the usual 
office building. All sorts of fairs, shows and 
exhibitions are held there. The Stamp | 
Exhibition will be on the fourth floor. Tickets | 
have been issued in booklets which will contain 
five adult admissions at fifty cents each and | 
ten junior tickets for those up to eighteen | 
years of age at twenty-five cents each and two | 
passes. The Palace is at the corner of Lexing- | 
ton Avenue and 46th street. 

‘How late will the Exhibition be open in the 
evening?” Bob asked. 

“There will be a private view on Saturday, 
October 16th, from 11.30 A. M. to 2.30 P. M. 
On Sunday the doors will be thrown open to the 
public from 2.30 to 6 P. M., and on all other 
days from 11.30 A. M. to 10.30 P. M. Besides 
the exhibit of the United States Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving, including a hand-press 
on which will be printed sheets of twenty-five 
Sesquicentennial stamps, booths have been 





HO’S going to the International Philatelic 


It was Friday afternoon, school over for the | 
week, and the three with books under their | 


Not even all collectors seem to know the word | 


‘phil- | 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
\re >ort any unsatisfactory service. 








Order Your Copy Now 
1927 EDITION 


SCOTT’S POSTAGE 
STAMP CATALOGUE 


83rd Edition 


Fg aid 1600 pages. No increase in price. 
Scott’s Catalogue is the complete and 
authoritative handbook of Philately. It lists, 
describes, and illustrates every stamp ever 
issued by any government in the world up to 
the time of its going to press. Gives perfora- 
tion, watermark, color, paper, and price at 
which each stamp may be purchased, used or 
unused, from this company. 
Indispensable to the collector 
Cloth Bound $2.00 With thumb index $2.59 
Shipping weight 3 lbs., postage extra. 
For sale at all dealers. 
| When you order your catalogue ask for our 
free price list of sets, Scott Sealed packets, 
albums, catalogues and accessories. 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 




















a . ’ 7 5 
et MENAGER' 


The ferocious tiger, the kan- F\#j 
— oO gg , oxen, nite —_ —. 

sn: Ou . Gy: orse, 
screaming eagle wild elena te This w won- 

S derful packet o f hard 3—all conta’ 
i ing ictures of curious toon. beasts and reptiles 
J approval! applicants enclosing 5c post- 
r aze! Big illustrated lists also free. Write today! 

a MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 

(Dept. 5) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


ARABS! 
Egypt 

















BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
(sphinx); Malay (tiger); Benadir (elephant); 
Tunis (arab); Turkey (sacred mos ue); Belgium (showing 
battle between angel and “old horns’’); Congo (head- 
hunter)—All of these mysterious and remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Prcket! 55 fine 
varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cents. 
Nothing like it, order at once! 

PACIFIC STAMP CoO., Box 515, Helena, Mcntana 
Extra! Send us, with your order for the Phentom Packet at 8c, the 
names of three of your friends who collect stam and we will give 
you, free of charge, a scarce set of 11 dif. ‘Albania bandit land— 

cataloguing over $1.50. Supply limited, write immediately! 








} Black U.S. Postage, Given Away 
with each order. PIONEER STAMP 
ALBUM with 500 illustrations. 150 dif- 
ferent stamps from 40 countries. Syria, 
Lebanon, Hejaz, Liberia, New French Colo- 
nies. British, Portuguese Colonies, South 

} ree Africa, Australia, 500 hinges, 36-page illus- 
trated catalog, All for 15c. Big Com- 

mission to Agents for the BEST approval sheets of stamps 

ever offered. Write for sample outfit. 

HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. Bo, 620 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ANCHER’S 


forty million dollars 





$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
triangle stamp; set German 
stamps with (pre-war) value 
(interesting), perforation gauge, 
| mme. seale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 
ismallest re public on earth; newspaper set; packet good 
stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, etc. 
|Entire outfit for 12¢ to approv: al applicants! (Nice 
| pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
|150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


'0-0-0-H, BOYS! WHAT A THRILL!! 72s Fenway 


Packet! Cc ontains scarce stamps from ona vane 
cannibal-land! Included are: Abyssinia, Congo head 
hunters, Kenya & Uganda, zeae camels, Mozambique, 
~ ory Coast, Upper Valta, Togo, Ubangui, Tanganyika, 
Fiji Islands (cannibals) and other savage lands. This 
wonderful packet from far-away countries to new approval 
applicants for only ten cents! FENWAY STAMP CO., 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


which includes a new pair of steel stamp tongs. Lakeview 
offers: Set of Bulgaria; small album; perforation gauge; 
illustrated price list; packet of 105 different stamps from 
Argentine; British Guiana; New Foundland; Africa; 
Dutch Indies; ete.—and, last but not least, a = 








taken by the Post Office Departments of |outfit only 15¢ to approval applicants 


Austria and Sweden, and they will have special 
Government exhibitions of their current 
stamps.” 

“‘T hope they offer stamps for sale,” Harry 


bright new shiny steel stamp tongs. “The entire 

LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Box 106, Sta. F., Toledo, O. 
BOY’S BEST BARGAIN 

50 ALL DIFFERENT FINE STAMPS from Angola, Azores, 

Cape Verde, Cameroons, Congo, Gabon, Madagascar, Sene- 

gal, Somali, Sudan, Togo, Ubangi, etc., to introduce ap- 








said. ‘I’m going to buy one of those Sesqui- 
centennial sheets—and by the way, Mr. Bir- | 
wood, perhaps you can tell me how to order | 
stamps from the Post Office Department at 
Washington?” 

“T have a reply to an order in my desk. 
Look in that small top drawer, will you, 
Harry?” 

Harry found the envelope and brought it 
over to the table. At the top of the sheet was 
the address: 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
THIRD ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Division of Stamps Philatelic Agency 
WASHINGTON 

On the reverse side under “INFORMA- 
TION,” were the following paragraphs: 


The object of the Agency is primarily for the 
purpose of selling United States postage 
stamped paper to dealers and collectors. The 
Agency does not otherwise deal in stamps and 
is no authority on philatelic values. Canceled 
stamps are not purchased nor are exchanges 
made. 


~ oth ONLY 7c. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


300-300-300 


All different stamps (cat. over $6.00); 300 hinges; 5 approval sheets 
duplicate stamp album; perfcra kien a eauee; millimeter scale and 
ruler to approval spplicants only for 2) 

OOD STAMP co. 
Dept. F 


500 Stamps 17c inland, 


Includes Finland, 
Fiume _ Triangle, 
Ceylon, Guatemala, Australia (swan), Dominican 
Republic, New Zealand, Etc. To approval appli- 
cants only for17c. Plenty of U.S. 1c up. 
B. ELMER, 15 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 


$25,000.00 CASH 


is about the former value of the genuine German money 
we will send, together with 75 all ‘different stamps for 
10 cents to applicants for our approval books. 


THE HARRIES CO. 621 Broadway New York City 


DIFFERENT 
1 0 0 STAMPS F R E E 
to applicants a pa et TAREE On. postage 2c. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 














826 Teutonia Ave. 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


from Azores, Bosnia, Angola, Nyassa, Sudan, Malay, 
Dutch Indies, Tunis and other foreign countries will be 
sent to approval applicants sending 25 cents in coin or 











United States stamps are sold at face value, 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


unused stamps. 
P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


C. M. EVANS, 
October 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classifications are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. bi 


IME SETS Argentine 10 dif., Bavaria 50 dif. 
Ya i Denmark 30 dif, Egypt 15 dif, 
Finland 20 dif., Great om 20 dif., Hungary 50 
Italy 30 dif., Jamaica 11 dif., Liberia 4 dif., Mexico 17 
dif., Netherlands 20 dif., Peru 15 dif., Roumania 25 dif., 
Servia 10 dif., Turkey 20 dif., U. 8. 30 dif., Victoria 6 dif. 
Wallis e Futunia 5 dif., Zanzibar 3 dif. Send for price 
list of 5¢e, 10e, 15¢ and 30¢ se 
PACKETS 100 varieties os 500 varieties 20¢, 1,000 
varieties 85c, 2,000 varieties $3.00, 3,000 varieties 
$9.00. On orders of less than $1.00 please send return 
oenage with order. 
U: S. or FOREIGN Stamps on approval, at 50% dis- 
count contain many unusual stamps. Send for 
our approval sheets. 
ALBUMS Imperial 60c, Modern $2.00, International 


UNUSED BRITISH COLONIES At 334% % discount 
and want lists filled from a stock of 40,000 varieties 
for those sending satisfactory references. 

OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


MAGNICAROCIOUS 10c ny With Approvals. 
Over 111 dif. stamps. Some from far-off heathenish man- 
eating lands, of guarded secret ~~ and fever jungles, where 
white men seldom tread. Also many issued during money 

anic. That searce Liberia, Hidden Hyderabad, Remote 
Trav yancore, Quaint Cochin with bumber shoot watermark, 
Old Canada, Hong Kong (George), Bandit ridden Albania, 
Huge stamp from land of ginger and Capt. Kidd's trav els, 
Ceylon (isle of rare spices), Malay (tiger), Nyassa (ali 
rubberneck), Gabon (savage with snickersnees), Congo 
(lady), Venezuela (large map stamp). Also Mammoth 
costly Catalogs. Fine approvals for Adults furnishing ref- 
erence. asa bought. 

AYN STAMP COMPANY 
945 Grande Pista Drive, Los Angeles, California 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of f: emettien < lepicting n- 
derful Seriling | scenes. Incl jaded are are: m. (Satan ith pitch- 
0: pes ( of and 4 ° 
Egypt and pyramids, 

na a reat bou: 
(Gods of Victory): a (figh ti 


applicants enclosing 5c this grea’ 
PIKES PEAK STAMP CO.. Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
IMPORTANT: If you act right now, we will also include free, a 
angle stamp, perfor ation gauge, and a package of hinges. 











y (ferocious fiser): 
To appro- 





ARK OUTFIT! 10—fine articles—10c.Contains: airmail set; stamp 
rom the smallest republic; stamp with picture of greatest rasca’ 
onearth: 2 triangle stamps; perforation gauge, millimetre scale, 
ruler; stamp from the most savage country on earth; set of beautiful 
Greece Cross (large stamps); scarce Hayti catalogued (1923) at 
$1.00; big Price List; packet from Dutch Indies, Argentine, Bosnia 
& Herzegovina, Algeria, British Guiana, Chad, Chile, Guatemala, 
Indo China, Luxemburg, Kouang-Tcheou, Newfoundland, Siam, 
Ubangi. This entire big outfit for only 10 cents to applicants for Park 
Perfect Approvals. Order to-day! 


PARK STAMP CO., 589 Beacon St., Boston, 17, Mzes. 


BOYS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
d stamps with (prewar) value over 40 millicn 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit — for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big'Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


4 Dif. triangular s 


tam ps. 
AND 8D UNUSED ANOCeA, ST. THOMAS & 
MOZAMBIQUE INCLUDED 


o. GOOD MEASURE, 
HOW'S THAT FOR A NICK EEE 
CROWDER “STAMP co., Waverty. Baltimore, Md. 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Albums and Philatelic supplies, all for 2c postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 


different U. S., including $1 
and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 
give our a ¥ which tells “‘How to Make 
a Collection Properly.”” Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


Airmails and Confederates Free! 
Send us your name and address and 5c and we will send 
you a set of 5 Airmails and 2 Confederate prints, 20 un- 
used and big illustrated Bargain Lists. FREE. 
Buckey Stamp Co. 1037 E. Phila. Dr.- Dayton, Ohio 


For earnest approval applicants 
50 diff. Foreign, 20 Liechenstein, 25 
Germany, Perforation gauge, Gummed 
paper suitable for hinges and lists. 
H. SCHMIDLIN, Route “A,’’ Fort Wayne, Ind. 


1 Oo O Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges lic. 


Write for our Free Album offer. 
All Different 


Lists Free. 
B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Stamps FREE Toledo, Ohio 
HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 
on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets; 20,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 
Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster’s 








tria Speci: al Delivery, 1 Fiume with 


ANGLES 
Scarce Nye = giraffe triangle, 1 Aus- 
Saselente, me 2c brown. All for 5c 























and stamped envelopes at postage. plus manu- 
facturing value. Stock will not be sent on 
approval. 

Remittances should be made by money 
order or bank draft, payable to the Philatelic 
Agency, P. O. D. Personal checks can be 
accepted only when certified. If coin or 
currency is sent, the remittance should always 
be registered. The Agency will not be 
responsible for remittances of coin or currency 
sent by unregistered mail. 

The remittance should 
postage ,and registry fee. 
Agency should not send a self-addressed 
envelope for the return of their purchase. 
Such envelopes are frequently found unsuited 
for the purpose. 

Small balances due the purchaser will be 
returned in 1 and 2-cent postage stamps. 

It is requested that patrons typewrite their 
orders on paper 8 by to inches in size if 
convenient. 


include return 


“Tf the efforts of twenty patriotic societies 
are heeded by Postmaster General New there 
will be a new stamp for the Agency to handle,” 
said Mr. Birwood. “Their plea is for a com- 
memorative in honor of the frigate, Con- 
stitution—‘Old Ironsides,’ famous in the war 
with Great Britain in 1812 to 1814. Her 
defeat and capture of the Guerriere while under 
the command of Captain Hull and her victory 
over the Java off the coast of Brazil with Bain- 
bridge as her captain are no doubt familiar to 
you boys. The National Patriotic Council, 
headed by Mrs. N. N. Potts, has also requested 
the use of a cancellation mark reading, ‘Save 
Old Ironsides.’ An effort is being made to raise 
five hundred thousand dollars to recondition 
and preserve the famous old battleship.” 

“It’s a good way to teach our history to the 
rest of the world,” Phil remarked. ‘Those 
little engravings are sent everywhere and 
they will be put in stamp collections in all 
parts of the world. We have just sent forth 
such a message with our Liberty Bell stamp 
commemorating one hundred and fifty years 
of our existence as a democracy. They will 
learn the significance of this emblem of liberty 
which means so much to us. I think all 
commemoratives should carry inscriptions 
explaining their meaning. There are some 
stamps in this class with no indication of what 
they commemorate—a picture and no word of 
explanation.” 

““You’re right, Phil,” said Mr. Birwood. 

‘Sure you are,” cried Harry, patting him on 
the back. 

“Has any one seen the New Issue Provisional 
Album published by the Scott Stamp and Coin 
Company?” Bob asked. 

Mr. Birwood replied that he had taken the 
service and thought well of the idea. In fact 
it was one he had long advocated. “TI think 
the plan could be improved by having not more 
than one country on a sheet so that it could be 
inserted in its proper place in the album. In 
fact I would have the page made up to include 
any part of an unfilled page that preceded it. 
In this way these new pages would become a 
permanent addition to the album. With the 
loose-leaf form the necessity for dividing the 
collection into periods of years would cease to 
exist. As the bulk increased with yearly 
additions, extra covers are all that would be 
required.” 








‘The Greatest Race | 
| im History | 
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| (Continued from page 15) 





name and address as reference. Yes, we give pr 
and you'll wonder how we do it. 


ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 1067, Portland, Ore. 


CANNIBALS! HEAD-HUNTERS!! 


NEW GUINEA, NIUE, TONGA, etce.! Ten rare 
stamps (many unused) from the South Sea Islands, only 
17c; Zoo packet (25 Bird and Animal stamps), 25c; 
Itallan Commemorative set 5c to approval applicants. 

WOLFE, Box 172, Port Clinton, Ohio 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
E to applicants for Universal Ap- 
proval. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
1 Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 
oys. Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval ap- 
plicants. If you will write at once ve 
will include a stamp album, perforation gauge and 
a big list of baigains without ‘extra charge. 
HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 
100 DIFFERENT ‘ ly 
te ase een FREE! 
Also Collector’s Guide. This fine big parcel is sent 
absolutely free. Send 4c postage and Sis te ap- 
Provals. Early application is advisable. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Road, Liverpocl, England 


FREE—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 




















0 208 iscount, 
fe in ‘unused ots stamps; rina and ther _ 
LIGHT BOWN’ S Osborne Rd. Southsea, England 


1926 











from the boat, wrested the gun from the 
Blackfoot and restored it to Potts, an act of 
cool courage which was partly instrumental in 
saving Colter’s life. Potts became panic- 
sticken and pushed the canoe into the stream. 

“Don’t run!” yelled the scout, but it was 
too late. An arrow wounded Potts, who shot 
his assailant dead, and then was himself killed 
by a dozen arrows from the maddened com- 
rades of the dead warrior. 

Colter was probably better off without 
Potts, but imagine his predicament as the 
white captive of a tribe of savages infuriated 
by the death of one of their number. The 
only law they knew was to demand a life for a 
life, although Colter had nothing to do with 
killing the Indian. All their hatred of the 
invaders was concentrated against the man in 
their power However, they admired bravery 
and here was a man after their own heart. 
How should they kill him? Death by torture 
was for weaklings who would scream under 
the flaying knives. The head men held a 
pow-wow and their decision was conveyed to 





Colter that they were going to have the 
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Patrons ~ of the]: 


















takea warning” 
ats the“ square peg” 


A man who fails in his job is usually a misfit. If he 
had been able to choose the one job he liked—and knew 
he would like it from more or less daily contact with 
that line of business—he would have been successful. 


A Western Union messenger has time and opportunity 
to choose his future career. He comes in contact with 
all kinds of business. He doesn’t need to take any old 
job. He can earn and learn in the Western Union 
Messenger force, and then some day step forward into 
a job that he can be sure was made just for him. 


Why don’t YOU talk to the nearest Western Union 
Manager, about starting on your business career? 


Excellent Pay—Bicycles at Cost—Free Lessons in 
Telegraphy—Vacations with Pay—are only a few of 
the advantages of being a Western Union messenger 































Coat Hanger 


Foot Stool 







Necktie Rack 


How to make 
fascinating 


Christmas Gifts and Toys 


book. It is a recipe for making LePage’s Gesso 
—better than putty for-filling in cracks, uneven 
places or nail holes in the gifts you make, and 
it gives you a method of imitating wood- 
carving in a most interesting and practical 
way, so that you can decorate your gifts. 


Send 10 cents for this NEW 
LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book 


Try this interesting new way of making gifts and 
toys. You'llbesurprised and pleased at the nice 
things you can make. Just write your name and 
address on the coupon below, 
tear the coupon out and mail it 
* us with 10 cents in coin or 
amps A 7s of LePage’s new 
Work S Book will 
jo you at once, postage paid, 
Address: 


LePage’s Craft League, 
Dept. SS1, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mail this coupon 


Now with the approach of the holiday sea- 
son, when every one is beginnin tot a of 
Christmas Gifts, comes LePage’s Boys’ 
Work Shop Book to show you con 4 make 
many useful gifts and nas toys. Almost 
every boy has used LePage’s Glue to mend all 
sorts of broken things, but probably only a few 
have any idea of the gifts and toys that may be 
made with the help of LePage’s Glue. 

In LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book, we give 
you complete, easy-to-follow directions for 
making valuable gifts like those shown above, 
and many more besides, and 'also directions for 
making a number of fascinating toys. Any 
boy can follow these directions and secure 
excellent results. 

And you'll be interested in the method given 
in this book for making strong joints with 
LePage’s Glue. . LePage’s Glue is a much more 
interesting tool to work with than you think. 
Some day you may be inventing something, 
and need to make a model out of wood. 
Then your knowl of how to use 
LePage’s Glue will be of great service 
to you. 


There's another thing we give you in this 


‘s AGE’S: 


GLUE | 
| Bottles and Tubes | 







LePAGE’s ‘CRAFT LEAGUE, 
Dept. SS1, Gloucester, Mass. 
pee Enclosed please find 10 cents {oni et 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s new ork 
Shop Book. 
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sirable. 


ee ee ee 
BROWN & BIGELOW, 1 
Quality Park 
St. Paul, Minn. I 
I am interested in seeing samples of the Boy Scout Calendars 4 
by Norman Rockwell, together with details of a constructive 
advertising plan in connection with the Calendars. No obli- l 
gation. ] 
Name.. | 
Line of Business l 
Address .. 
Sent in by 1 





would like to see distribute this calendar. 
scout master the name of this man and send it to us. 


Especially designed 


Quality Park 





WHAT RANK IS INDICATED? 


There’s a business man in your town who you 
Ask your 


GREETING CARDS 
for scout executives. 


Samples submitted for consideration. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Name of Boy Scout 


B°Y SCOUTS will find Brown & Bigelow’s official Boy Scout calendar to be 

a veritable almanac and compendium of useful Boy Scout information. 
The beautiful picture painted especially for this cal- 
endar by Norman Rockwell makes it especially de- 























The HERMAN 


Boy Scout Shoe 


For School Wear 


Many of America’s most famous generals and 
admirals ‘“‘went to school” in HERMAN shoes. 

ey wore them in the service—for the United 
States Government has used over 4,000,000 
pairs of Herman Service Shoes. 


Your HERMAN BOY SCOUT SHOES 


are just as carefully made. 


The same skill 


in workmanship, the same care in selec 
tion of leather, the same scientific ex- 
perience unite to give a maximum of 
foot protection, foot health and hand- 


some appearance. 
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101 PRIZES 


Including Free Trip 

To Washington 
Write today for full details of this contest. Open 
to Boy Scouts. 
like the HERMAN Boy Scout Shoe we offer a 
ten-day trip to Washington with all expenses pald. 
And there are 100 other prizes. 


school and 


in tan. 
For the best letter telling why you 
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DRESS SHOE f 
Just the thing for ji 


Made of,fine calf 


= 


4 


SERVICE SHOE 
~Tan Elk; Munson Last. 


MAN 


Boy Scout Shoe 








greatest sport they knew, a human chase, more 
exciting than the buffalo hunt, more of a con- 
test than war, with the scalp of the white man 
to go as trophy to the brave who killed him. 

But Colter did not quail; even though the 
chances were a thousand to one against him, 
he would not yield his life until he had ex 
hausted every resource to save it. Here is a 
supreme example of American pluck which 
does not surrender even though the rules of 
the game are fixed against him. 

The scout was stripped naked and taken to 
a plain away from the river. The lo8s of his 
clothes helped him in the race but the lack of 
shoes was enough to have made any man give 
up at the start, for the plain was thick with 
prickly pears. At every step, the runner’s 
feet would be torn by thorns. Just as in a 
game, he was given a lead, probably a little 
more than a spear throw, and the contestants 
were held back toa line. At the signal to run, 
the frenzied, yelling mass of savages leaped 
forward after the victim. 

And Colter! Never was such a race as this 
one. College and Olympic contests seem in- 
significant beside this flight for life. Barefoot, 
naked, the scout skimmed over the prairie, 
tortured cy cactus and rocks but spurred on by 
the howls behind him. There was no tape to 
mark the climax of his effort, no goal which 
offered relief and rest. His only chance of 
life was to keep on—and on—and on! 

Colter had run six miles, as nearly as he 
could judge the distance in after years—and 
remember that he was running at top speed all 
the way—when the terrific strain burst a blood 
vessel in his head, covering his face and chest 
with scarlet and impeding his breathing. 

Only then did he look around. Three 
Indians had about kept up with him and the 


leading one was poising himself to throw his | 


spear. The white man stopped and turned 
around. This change of front, or perhaps his 
ghastly appearance, caused the warrior to miss 
his stride, so that he stumbled and fell, break- 
ing his spear. Colter was on him instantly, 
pinning him to the ground with his own weapon, 
then off again toward the river and possible 
safety. The fallen Indian’s two comrades 
paused to help the wounded man and Colter 
reached the stream where it made a bend. 

Exhausted, he knew he was safe“only until 
the tribe caught up with him and they would 
be more vindictive than before due to the loss 
of a second warrior. Where could he hide? 
He could not go on indefinitely in his weakened 
condition. The quick wit”of the scout did not 
fail him and he dived into the icy water, coming 
up under a jam or raft of driftwood caught in 
the middle of the stream and poking his head 
up between and under the logs so that he had 
air but was concealed from view. It was only 
a few minutes until the banks were alive with 
savages, yelling their rage, but their search 
was fruitless, although one historian says they 
even passed over Colter’s hiding place. When 
night came, Colter emerged from the water and 
began the long trip to the nearest trading post. 
For seven days he traversed the wilderness 
naked and with no food but berries, across the 
Gallatin Valley, through Bozeman Pass, and 
down the Yellowstone to Lisa’s Fort at the 
mouth of the Big Horn. 

And nobody believed his story until some 
years later when the Blackfeet told with 
admiration of his wonderful exploit. 
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bullet in its side as it lay. I called to the 
Tungku we had got it. 

On examination I found that the first time 
we fired at her, while behind the trees, as she 
leapt back from the shot Ali had fired, I had 
caught her in the flank, smashing the hind- 
quarters, but with all her suffering, thirst 
and heat, she never betrayed her cover or 
uttered a sound. 

She measured eight and three-quarters feet 
from tip of nose to tip of tail and weighed 
about two hundred and ninety pounds. 

For fully a week after the killing of the man- 
eating tiger, I devoted all my time seeing to 
the making of rough transportation cages, 
crates of all sizes, and small nets. One morn- 
ing I told the Tungku of a plan I had to get 
some large nets made in a hurry. ‘“Te-dor, 
bully tuan” (Cannot be done, sir) said he, 
shaking his head. I then explained to him 
how I intended to work it. Clapping his 
hands to his sides he went into a fit of laughter, 
and was as pleased as a child, saying: “By 
tuan by (Good, sir, good).” 

I have said before that getting work out of a 
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Scouts! 
Don’t have a 
loose-handled axe 


you know that wood shrinks. So, 
no matter how tightly a new 
Scout Axe is w . the handle 
will locsen when the wood shrinks. 

But Plumb invented a wedge 
that lets you retighten the handle— 
when it loosens—just by a turn of 
the screw. 

The Plumb Oficial Scout Axe 
has this patent screw-wedge. You 
can keep the head tight, and the 
tool is always safe. 

At hardware stores. With leather 
sheath, $1.80; with infantry canvas 


sheath, $1.65 (except in Far West 
and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges’ Axes 














“CHICAGO” 
Speedy and Silent, 


EverydayisDerbyDayfor ¢ a5 Fa 
<a 
py ie 
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Boys and Girls on “*CHICAGO”” 
Rubber Tire Roller Skates, 
Silently, like a flash of lightning 
you pass up all the rest. 

To win races and enjoy skat- 
ing ask for “CHICAGO'S.” The 
only successful Roller Skate 
with ball-bearing disc wheels, 
cushioned in noiseless, shock- 
absorbing rubber tires. Every 
pair ra pair today. 

At your Hardware or Sporting 
Goods Lay y direct 
on receipt of $4,00. Ta 
Chieago Roller Skate Company Chab Sie ataFin. Monthly 
4457 W.Lake St. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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WORLD SERIES AT HOME 


With Stall’s Parlor Baseball Game. Any boy can 
lay it and gnloy the same thrills provided by the 
bie series. Simple but scientific rules, omnes 





games. 1.00 postpaid with score cards for 100 
games. mit by money order, check, or cash by 
registered mail. 


L. L, STALL 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





P. O. Box 909 
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WANT-—$1900 to $2700 a Year? 
Writs IMMEDIATELY for Tree’ Spence book with spocimen. conch: 
lesson: of U. 8S. Gov’t positions obtainable by men 
Dept. 8172, ROCHESTER, N Y. 
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and boys 18 up. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Entertainments for Boys 


Our Free Catalog is full of Good, Clean 
Plays, Drills, Monologs, Minstrel Material, 
Operettas, Songs, etc. : 
Get ‘‘Stunt Songs for Social Sings’’ 35c and 
“Popular Parodies for Group Singing,” 25c. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Inc. 
Franklin, Ohio also 922 Se. Ogden St., Denver, Colorado 
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The smile of com satisfactton comes 
with the ownership of a Ranger—The 
Golden Brown Aristocrat of Cycledom. 
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sizes, from $21.50 
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Whowill fly to the 
South Pole? 


Airplanes are fast conquering the frozen wastes 
and desert plains; winning fame everywhere. 
They may even fly to the South Pole! Would- 
n't you like to know how these marvelous 
machines are built and how they fly? Build a 
Flying Model of your own and learn how big 
ones are made. Ideal Plans (Drawn-to-Scale) 
and Building-Flying Instructions show you how 
to build and fly accurate 3-ft. Models of famous 
planes. Send for a set now. 

JN Type—Curtiss Training Plans and 

Plane; pe Type Ne — Instructions 

lg Wor e — 

gad deambenat Bleriot, 25c 


Nieuport or Taube Mono: per set 
plane; Cecil Peoli Racer. postpaid 
(7 Sets—$1.25) 


48-pp. Cassie of Mode! Airplans, Parts and 
Supplies—éc Postpaid. 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., 40812 West Broadway, New York 























Douglas MacLean says; You 

cant beat a Lyon &Healy 

saxophone for tone or for 
ease of playing!” 


“I’ve heard ’em all and I can tell the 
difference with one ear. The Lyon & 
ealy issome sax!’’ Doug’sown words. 
Douglas MacLean, Famous Players 
film staris an amateur musician— but 
he knows real Pog ae ee 


ulsrity— knowing how to do things | 
Like Doug, you will find our simplified 
instrument easy to finger, easy to play 
clear, loud and mellow. The choice of 
professional also, b 
of its perfect pitch, accurate adjust- 
ment, utiful finish. 

Discover for yourself the advantages of our 
special * a y pay while you 4 * plan 
Ss mailing t! today. 

friends, fun, money fare yours when > you pins 
a Lyon & Healy Baxonhene. Let us help you 
learn quickly, easily. But act now! 


LYON & HEALY 
49 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago. Il. 
Everything known in 





The real facts about 
saxophone re ohne 
je and ico tee 
bel 

are told frankls in 
this fascinating, 


Le ae. 
‘end for y 
copy today!” es 


. today! 


Factory Sales 
Division 





LYON & HEALY, Ince. 

49 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Pleasesendme FREE, “your remarkable new Saxophone 
Book, and full details of your special *‘Easy to pay while 
you play” offer. 
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Malay is an art that can only be attained by 
close intercourse and complete confidence on the 
part of the native and by making work seem 
play or a game. To stage the affair in the 
best light I had the Tungku give orders for a 
general assembly of the men of the kampong, 
saying that the Tuan had a game he wanted 
the men to enter into, and when they were 
all assembled, I told them I was going to 
offer prizes to the men picked out and worked 
as crews, that made the best and most nets 
in four days—one day for the cutting and 
washing the rattan, one day for the splitting” 
and twisting the rattan into rope, and two 
days for net-making, the net-making to be on 
the third and fourth day, from six o’clock in 
the morning until four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The nets were to be made ten by eight with 
six-inch mesh, there would be four men to a 
crew, and three crews would go in for the prizes. 
Those who wanted to enter were to step forward 
and the Tungku would pick them out—no old 
men or boys. They were to start the next 
morning, the prizes were five dollars, (Mexican) 
to each man of the crew that made the best 
and most nets, three dollars each to the next | 
crew, and two dollars each to the last. As| 
soon as the Tungku had picked them out, 
each crew should choose the space they 
wanted to work in and set their poles and 
stakes for the twisting of the rattan and the 
making of the nets. The race was not to begin 
until the next morning at six o’clock, when 
they were to line up at the Tungku’s house | 
and at the word “go” start for the jungle and | 
cut rattan. 

Believe me, I started something! If there is 
one thing a Malay loves, it is a game or race 
of any kind, anything that has a flavor of 
sport that can be gambled on. 

Every man was eager, and the Tungku, 
looking them over, picked out the men, and as 
each man was chosen, the men, women and 
children howled with delight, clapping hands, 
passing all manner of jokes and banter. When 
the men were picked out the Tungku formed 
them in crews; they were a pretty proud lot. 
Again warning them that they could not 
start making the nets until the second day, 
and that after they started in the morning to 
cut rattan, if they were caught taking help 
from any of their friends, they would be thrown 
out of the race, he told them to get busy and 
lay out their poles and stakes. The Tungku 
shaking his head and laughing, said: ‘Tuan 
bon-yar pon-day sea-opper pe-care, e-to (Sir, 
you are very clever; who would think of that).” 

In the meantime the men and their friends 
got to work staking out and putting up cross- 
sections and poles for the twisting of rattan 
and the making of the nets. Everyone in the 
kampong was laughing and talking over it. 
It was going to be great sport and plenty of fun; 
each had their favorites and were already 
making wagers on them. This was not work! 
This was play, sport, a game, rivalry, having 
an audience, for the whole kampong and 
those from the outlying districts would be 
there; men, women and children cheering and 
edging them on, not alone for the prizes but 
the prestige it would give to be known as 
the best and fastest net-makers in the whole 
of Kelantan. The tiger hunt was off, and the 
net-making and round-up was on. 

At daybreak the following morning, the 
whole kampong gathered at the Tungku’s, 
and, after eating the breakfast of rice and 
dried fish, started off for the jungle to cut, 
collect and wash the rattan. 

One who has never seen rattan in its natural 
state would be quite deceived by its appear- 
ance; it is not the smooth, shining, pointed 
cane one sees in the market; it grows as a 
vine, sometimes one hundred feet and over, 
up and down trees or along the ground, 
twisting in and out; it is covered by an outer 
shell or skin, and at each joint a circle of thorns 
an inch in length. The outer skin and thorns 
are scraped away, washed and cut in lengths 
of sixteen feet, one hundred lengths to a bundle, 
and the rattan is ready for the market. They 
grow in various thicknesses. The Malacca cane 
is the thickest grown. 

Everybody went down to the stream where 
they would strip the thorns and peel off the 
outer skin, wash, split and cut in lengths; 
the crews kept cutting like mad. I do not 
believe there ever was so much rattan cut, 
stripped, washed, and cut in lengths in the 
state of Kelantan, or in any other state, in 
one day as those twelve men did. 

On the morning of the third day, the whole 
district was in ho iday attire and all on edge 
to see and encourage their friends to be the 
first. The rattan was all laid out in two 
piles in cut lengths of twelve and ten fect 
and seventy-two pegs or bamboo stakes were 
driven into the ground. I myself had measured 
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* Reward Enough, or the Handy Candy Cough Drop 


oan Pa oo wins the game 


to win. Competition has no 
mercy for the unfit. 

Youcan easily protect yourself 
against coughs and colds with 
Smith Brothers cough drops. 
Slip one of them i in your mouth 
whenever you’re outdoors. Keep 
a box handy always. 

Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) 5 
and Menthol (orange box) 


Whatever game you're playing, 
you're allowed to play only while 
you’re well. The minute you get 
sick you’re through. 

Right about now you’re liable 
to get little coughs and colds that 
seemingly don’tamounttomuch. 
But even if they don’t send you 
to bed, they cut down your pep. 
And that destroys your ability 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 


SMITH BROT 


THE CANDY COUGH DROP 
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off the ground and stakes for length and width 





PRICE ONLY $5.2 zostace 


You can pay more but you can’t 
Buy a Better Bugle. 
It’s OFFICIAL, that’s your guarantee 


It comes in a Sealed Carton 


Your money back if not satisfied 
Write to 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 


57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SoLtD EVERYWHERE 









With each Rexcraft 
Official Bugle a booklet. 
Fon ne - Blow me ——.. 
containing completeScou ” 
and U.S. Army Calls. REXCRAFT, Inc. 


57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me Rexcraft Official Bugle with free 
booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 
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The Roland 


A new three button Sack model for Fall, 
cut full in the straight line effect and 
closing tight over the hips. Made with 
the new plus four knickers for boys. 





This suit includes two 
knickers for boys from 7 
to 13 years and knickers 
and long trousers for boys 
from 11 to 18 years. 


The Kent 


This new model introduces the new straight 
line effect into double breasted jackets. 


Carefully tailored, it gives the wearer a 
neat appearance not easy to obtain in the 
double breasted style. Sizes 11 to 18 years. 


At All Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Ave. 
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ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 
ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 


River 
EVANSTON, ILL., 524-26 Davis St. 
SEATTLE 2d Ave. & University St. 


KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 
Ave. 
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324 Main St. 
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of nets. Twenty each, stakes for top and 
bottom, and sixteen stakes each for width. 

The first day was pretty nearly a tie, 
although one crew had started on another net 
and had got one-quarter of it finished when a 
halt was called for the day. Nine nets on 
the following day, the crew that had one- 
quarter of a net finished the day before 
finishing four nets by four o’clock; the other 
two were practically tied, and as such I gave 
them credit; they had three and a half nets 
finished, and each of the crew received second 
prize money, three dollars each. There was 
great satisfaction, although the first crew 
with their five dollars each were strutting 
around and talking big. After finishing the 
half-made nets, I had twenty-one ten by 
eight rattan nets. Great work in four days; 
had I gone any other way about getting them, 
it would have taken four times as long. 
Even with the money prizes, they cost me 
on an average of only two dollars (Mexican) 
or one American dollar each. 

The third day after the net-making contest, 
taking fifteen men and loading their nets, 
large and small, on an elephant, we started 
off for a half day’s journey from the kampong 
to set up the nets on the ground and in the 
trees, also to dig pits at the water-holes. 
We had been moving on slowly, the first 
elephant carrying the nets, breaking a trail 
for about three hours, when we heard the 
screaming and chattering of monkeys. The 
natives first thought the cry was for “re-mow” 
(tiger); the men on the first elephant halted 
just at reaching a break in the jungle; they 
called back, all excited: “Tuan Bar-be. 
Ari-men kombing, be-prong” (Sir, a fight 
between a pig and a leopard). By the time 
I arrived alongside the other elephant at 
the clearing both elephants were becoming 
restive, but were being calmed down by their 
drivers. 

I came upon a sight I shall never forget, a 
full-grown leopard and a Baba-rusa (wild boar) 
in a deadly combat. I was fascinated by the 
sight; no noise would have disturbed them, 
for what with the snarling, screaming, and 
grunting of the two, and the screaming of the 
monkeys, it was difficult for me even to make 
the men I was talking to hear. The fight 
must have been going on for some time before 
we got there. The pig’s jaws dripped with 
blood and foam, his beady red eyes following 
each move of the leopard, his flanks and back 
covered with blood from the clawing and 
biting it had suffered, but still strong, nimble 
and full of fight; the leopard’s side and neck 
gashed open and blood streaming from the 
wounds. One can hardly credit the quickness 
of a wild boar; they are lightning-quick on 
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their feet; their big head and thick hide are 
a match for any tiger in a fair fight, let alone 
a leopard, and although the leopard is very 
quick, the boar with its wicked tusks matched 
him in all his moves and springs. It made no 
difference which way the leopard would 
spring, it was always met by a ripping of the 
tusks. It was an ideal place for an encounter 
of this kind; a clear open space, neither 
having an advantage, the ground baked hard. 
It gave a firm foothold to the boar as it allowed 
it to turn and meet the rushes and springs of 
the leopard, and as the leopard would spring 
the boar would dart forward, throwing up 
its head at the same time, the tusks ripping 
whatever they came in contact with. The 
object of the leopard was to get a firm hold 
on the back of the boar, while the boar, un- 
mindful of biting and clawing, was bent on 
getting the leopard down and disemboweling 
him. The men became as excited as the 
monkeys in the trees, and it was difficult to 
distinguish which were making the more 
noise or were the more excited. I am positive 
we looked upon the fight ten minutes, and I 
cannot judge how long they were at it before 
we came upon them; they were both becoming 
weaker from the loss of blood. 

As we watched them with bated breath, 
the leopard kept circling around, crouching 
for a spring, while the boar, never taking its 
small red eyes from the leopard, with head 
lowered, was watching and ready to meet the 
next move. Almost too quick for the eye to 
follow, the leopard sprang at the boar like 
lightning, the boar jumped forward and aside 
and, in a flash, turned and as the leopard 
struck the ground, before it could recover, was 
upon it, striking it with its head and throwing 
it on its side. Standing on its adversary, with 
its front feet holding it down and unmindful 
of the snarling, biting and clawing, with a 
squealing grunt, the boar lowered his head 
and with one ripping thrust disemboweled 
the leopard. 

It was done quicker than the eye could 
follow. The leopard lay where it was; it 
attempted to rise, but the boar, jumping and 
stamping upon it, it fell back, gave one or two 
spasmodic efforts to rise and turned over dead. 
The boar still standing over it, squealing, its 
head rolling down side to side, its hind feet 
sagged and, giving a squealing grunt, fell over 
the leopard—also dead. It was truly a battle 
royal. I was thrilled. I could not move. It 
was the most thrilling sight I think I ever 
witnessed. My admiration for the boar was 
great; had he not died, and had been able to 
move off, I would have made no attempt 
either to stop or kill him. It was a magnificent 
fight, with the boar on his feet last. 
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Youd feel bad if they thought it about you 


“When Lifebuoys on the job, you dont have to worry 





EvER notice how, with some of the fel- 
lows, you're always ready for a good catch- 
as-catch-can wrestle? Get all mussed up, 
sweaty and have a whale of a good time? 

But you never somehow like to tackle 
Jim. You’re a match for him, of course. 
But to be frank, Jim smells. You just don’t 
like coming to close grips with him. 

You'd feel mighty bad, wouldn’t you, 
if people felt about you—even to a slight 
degree—the way you feel about Jim. 

Yet this business of body odors is 
something every youngster has to get wise 
to himself about, sooner or later. And the 
best way is to understand the cause. 


What causes body odor 


Just so long as you're leading an active 
life, you’re bound to perspire pretty freely. 
If your pores stay clogged up with this 
perspiration, it forms acids—and that’s 
what causes the unpleasant odor. 

Bathe daily with Lifebuoy and you re- 
move the cause. Ordinary baths help, of 


course, but their effect is soon lost unless 
Lifebuoy is used. It’s the antiseptic in Life- 
buoy that gets way into the pores—floods 
out these odot-making poisons— purifies 
the pores and skin so that no odor is possi- 
ble even on the hottest days. 

Your mother and father will tell you 
this. Your coach will tell you the same 
thing. Ordinarily, people don’t like to 
talk about such things and that’s why, 
perhaps, so many youngsters never realize 
that there is this disagreeable drawback 
about them. 


Be on the safe side 


Don’t just wonder if you're like that. Get 
a cake of Lifebuoy and hop into a tub 
with it every morning. Then you'll know 
you're all right. 

Lifebuoy has a clean, antiseptic odor 
which rinses away completely. Its orange 
red is the color of its pure palm fruit oil. 

Millions of boys, by the way, are using 
the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart as a con- 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
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venient check-up on themselves. Why 
don’t you send for it? ‘It’s free. 
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PRICES REDUCED 
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Mow | 50 
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New Reduced Prices on All Ingersolls 


Yankee Radiolite Reduced to $2.25 
Reduced to 2.50 
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Waterbury Reduced to $4.50 
Waterbury Radiolite Reduced to 5.50 
Reliance Reduced to 6.00 
Waterbury 
in Rolled Gold-Plate Case Reduced to 8.00 


Reliance 


in Rolled Gold-Plate Case Reduced to 9.50 
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